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fTlHE  wealth  of  tradition  which  surroxinds  the  Cathedral  and 
City  of  Canterburj  has  been  very  generally  recognized, 
and  many  books  have  been  written  illustrative  of  the  eccle- 
siastical  and  civil  history  of  the  mother  city  of  England. 
Very  little,  however,  has  yet  appeared  dealing  exclusively 
with  one  of  its  most  ancient  and  interesting  institutions,  the 
School,  known  in  mediseval  times  as  the  School  of  the  Arch- 
bishop  and  of  the  City,  and,  since  its  reconstitution  by  King 
Henry  VIII.,  as  the  King's  School  of  Canterbury.  Of  this 
School — the  premier  in  England  (as  we  believe)  in  point  of 
antiquity — the  only  book  which  has  hitherto  been  published 
is  a  little  monograph  from  the  pen  of  the  late  Rev.  J.  S. 
Sidebotham,  entitled  Memorials  of  the  King*8  School.  Mr.  Side- 
botham'8  work  contains  many  exceUent  biographical  notices 
of  the  SchooPs  more  famous  scholars,  but  makes  no  attempt 
to  trace  the  varying  fortunes  of  the  School  itself  during  the 
many  centuries  of  its  existence.  Moreover,  forty-three  years 
have  now  elapsed  since  the  Memorials  were  published,  and 
in  the  interval  not  only  have  fresh  sources  of  information 
been  opened  to  the  School  historian,  but  the  growth  and 
development  which  the  School  has  undergone  during  the  last 
generation  have  given  encouragement  to  further  efforts  to 
deai  more  adequately  with  its  records. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  dearth  of  material 
for  the  earlier  history  precludes  us  from  attempting  more 
than  a  mere  sketch  in  outline  of  the  fortunes  and  constitution 
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of  the  mediseval  School,  but  enough,  we  think,  has  been 
said  to  prove  the  antiquity  of  its  origin,  and  the  right  of 
the  King's  School  to  claiin  continuity  from  the  earlier 
foimdation. 

In  dealing  with  the  reconstituted  School  of  the  sixteenth 
century  we  have  had  the  advantage  of  access  to  the  Ohapter 
Archives,  with  the  result  that  we  are  now  able  to  offer  to 
our  readers  much  first-hand  information  hitherto  unpublished. 
The  same  advantage,  of  course,  also  applies  to  the  chapters 
dealing  with  the  history  of  the  School  during  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centiiries  and  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth. 
For  many  interesting  reminiscences  of  school  life  in  the  middle 
years  of  the  last  century  we  are  indebted  to  several  Old  King's 
Scholars,  notably  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ctbil  Gkeaves,  the  Rev. 
Henbt  Biron,  and  Mr.  G.  W.  Rigden,  to  all  of  whom  we 
gratefuUy  acknowledge  our  obligations.  A  still  further  debt 
of  gratitude  is  due  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Field,  Warden  of  Radley 
OoUege,  the  Rev.  W.  G.  Mosse  and  the  Rev.  H.  P.  H.  Austen, 
who,  in  the  Chapters  under  their  names,  have  given  admirable 
accounts  of  the  history  of  the  School  during  the  last  three 
or  four  decades. 

The  present-day  condition  has  been  described  with  some 
minuteness,  but  we  think  that  the  remarkable  growth  of  the 
School  under  the  present  regime  may  justify  the  space  allotted 
to  this  section.  The  inclusion  of  a  Chapter  on  Athletics  in 
what  purports  to  be  a  serious  school  history,  is  perhaps  a 
novelty,  to  which  exception  may  be  taken  on  the  ground 
that  the  subject  is  already  somewhat  too  prominent  in  public- 
school  life.  Nor  are  we  altogether  disposed  to  dispute  the 
justice  of  such  a  criticism;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are 
of  opinion  that  the  popularity  of  the  Book  in  the  eyes  of  the 
rising  generation  will  be  by  no  means  diminished  by  this 
Chapter,  and  we  frankly  confess  that  our  decision  to  include 
it  has  been  influenced  by  this  mercenary  consideration. 
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In  an  Appendix  we  have  printed  details  conceming  the 
School  Exhibitions  and  Endowed  Prizes,  the  Latin  text  of 
the  Cathedral  Statutes  (as  far  as  they  relate  to  the  School), 
a  RoU  of  all  Bojs  educated  in  the  King's  School  during  the 
last  hundred  jears,  etc.  We  have  also  added  a  few  brief 
Biographical  Notes  relating  to  some  of  the  more  eminent  men 
who  received  their  education  here.  Much,  however,  remains 
to  be  done  in  this  connexion  by  future  workers.  The  names  of 
the  fiftj  King's  Scholars  are  recoverable  (with  the  exception  of 
a  few  years  in  which  the  Accounts  of  the  Cathedral  Treasurers 
are  missing)  from  the  year  1542,  and  a  complete  Register  of 
all  admissions  has  been  kept  since  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  But  to  print  a  complete  roll  with  annotations  would 
require  a  volume  at  least  as  large  as  the  present  one,  and 
such  a  task  is  altogether  outside  the  scope  of  our  present 
undertaking.  We  may,  however,  express  a  hope  that  at  no 
distant  date  it  may  be  taken  in  hand  by  some  loyal  Old  King's 
Scholar. 

Owing  to  the  misfortune  that  a  large  quantity  of  MS. 
containing  Notes  on  the  Exhibitions,  etc.,  was  lost  in  the 
post,  it  became  necessary  to  re-write  this  section  in  great 
haste  and  from  memory,  as  no  rough  draft  existed.  It  is, 
therefore,  much  less  complete  than  it  otherwise  would  have 
been,  and,  moreover,  some  considerable  delay  in  the  publication 
of  the  Book  was  caused.  For  this  we  feel  that  we  must 
express  our  regret  to  our  Subscribers. 

It  only  remains  for  us  to  offer  our  thanks  to  all  those 
who  have  helped  us  in  our  work.  To  the  present  Head-master 
we  are  indebted  f  or  the  loan  of  the  early  Registers,  and  Minutes 
of  the  King's  School  Feast  Society,  and  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  without  Mr.  Galpin's  kindly  encouragement  and 
co-operation  the  present  Work  would  not  have  been  written, 
Mr.  WiLLiAM  CowPEE,  M.A.,  Head-master  of  Wohner's  School, 
Kingston,  Jamaica,  with  rare  generosity  unreservedly  placed 
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CHAPTEE    I. 


"  An  institution  older  than  the  House  of  Commons,  older  than 
the  Universities,  older  than  the  Lord  Mayor,  older  even  than  the 
throne  or  nation  itselfJ'  These  striking  words  are  used  bj 
Mr.  Arthur  Leach  in  his  account  of  the  School  of  the  Cathedral 
Church  of  the  Blessed  St.  Peter  of  York.*  It  will  be  our  task 
to  prove  that  they  can  be  employed  with  equal  justice  and 
propriety  in  ref erence  to  Canterbury  School.  Indeed,  Mr.  Leach 
himself  lends  support  to  this  theory,  for,  in  an  article  to  the 
"  Times  "  bearing  date  7th  September  1897,  he  writes :  "  If  and 
so  far  as  the  Christianizing  of  Kent  and  the  foundation  of  the 
Cathedral  Church  of  Canterbury  are  rightly  attributed  to 
Augustine  (and  of  that  there  can  be  no  doubt),  then  and  so  far 
must  the  foimdation  of  the  Cathedral  School  at  Cant«rbury 
equally  be  attributed  to  that  'Apostle  of  the  English.'  It 
may  claim  continuity  from  the  era  of  Ethelbert  to  the  era 
of  Victoiia." 

In  mediaeval  times  constant  struggles  for  primacy  between 
the  occupants  of  the  sees  of  Canterbury  and  York  for  centuries 
scandaiized  the  consciences  of  the  faithful.  When  the  Arch- 
bishop  of  the  northem  see  had  to  pass  through  the  province 
of  his  rival  his  cross-bearers  were  beaten  and  maltreated. 
When  it  was  necessary  for  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  to 
attend  a  Parliament  at  Fork,  reprisals  were  taken  by  the 
partisans  of  the  northem  Archbishop.  On  one  occasion  the 
latter  Archbishop  was  actually  so  rude  as  to  seat  himself  in 

*  "Early  Yorkshire  Schools,"  vol.  i.,  by  A  P.  Leach,  in  the  "  Pro- 
ceedings  of  the  Yorkshire  Antiquarian  Society,"  1899. 
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Cai)terbury's  lap,  from  which  unseemly  position  he  was  speedily 
dragged  by  the  southemers,  who  hurled  him  on  the  floor  and 
trod  upon  his  prostrate  form.  At  length  an  agreement  was 
reached  by  a  compromise,  which,  while  it  allowed  to  both 
Archbishops  the  title  of  primat«,  yet  bestowed  a  sort  of  prse- 
primacy  on  Canterbury  on  the  ground  that  the  bishopric  of 
Canterbury  was  older  than  that  of  York. 

We  do  not  propose  to  revive  a  controversy,  now  long  dead, 
by  pitting  Canterbury  School  against  York  School.  The 
antiquity  of  the  latter  place  of  education  is  beyond  dispute, 
and  it  can  boast  a  continuity  of  history  which,  though  not 
lacking  to  Canterbury,  can  be  less  easily  proved.  Our  endeavour 
will  be  to  examine  the  title  of  the  School,  commonly  called  the 
"  King's  School,"  at  Canterbury,  to  trace  as  clearly  as  may  be 
possible  the  courge  of  its  existence,  and  to  prove  that  the 
remarkable  words  quoted  above,  as  to  the  vitality  of  the 
northem  educational  institution,  may  justly  also  be  applied 
to  our  own  School  at  Canterbury. 

The  site  of  the  present  City  of  Canterbury — or  part  of  it — 
was  occupied  in  Romano-British  times  by  a  town  of  import- 
ance.  Dorovertmm,  though  not  itself  a  military  centre,  was 
placed  at  the  junction  of  three  great  military  roads  leading 
respectively  to  Ruiupiae  (Richborough),  Duhrts  (Dover),  and 
Portus  Lemanis  (Lympne).  It  was  itself  probably  a  fortified 
place,  possessing  too,  as  it  would  seem,  municipal  institutions, 
a  guild  or  collegium,  and  possibly  a  Christian  Church.  In 
such  a  place  the  existence  of  a  school,  or  schools,  can  scarcely 
be  questioned.  But  whatever  educational  machinery  may  have 
existed  in  Durovemum,  all  traces  of  it  were  obliterated  by  the 
unlettered  barbarians  who  poured  into  Kent  when  the  Roman 
legions  were  withdrawn.  Indeed  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that,  for  a  considerable  period  after  the  advent  of  the  Jutish 
invaders,  the  town  was  abandoned  and  left  without  inhabitants.*" 
Our  rude  forefathers  preferred  the  imfettered  life  of  the  fields 
to  the  confinement  of  a  walled  town.     At  length,  however,  the 

*  See  a  Paper  by  the  late  G.  Godfrey  Faussett,  entitled,  "  Canterbury 
till  Domesday,"  in  the  Joumal  of  the  Eoyal  Archaeological  Institute, 
vol.  xxxii.  Mr.  Faussett  points  out  that  the  nearest  Pagan-Saxon  cemeteries 
are  at  Barham,  Patrixboume,  and  Chartham  Downs,  and  that  no  pre- 
Christian  graves  are  found  within  two  or  three  miles  of  Canterbury. 
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town  was  again  tenanted  and  became  the  metropolis  of  the 
Kentish  Kingdom  under  the  name  of  Cantwarabyrig,  the 
stronghold  of  the  men  of  Keiit. 

The  fifth  and  sixth  centuries  have  been  described  as  the 
low-water  mark  of  learning  and  education,  as  the  darkest  hour 
in  "  the  long  night  of  the  Middle  Ages."  Especially  is  this 
true  in  Britain,  which  was  the  only  countrj,  once  part  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  where  the  Teutonic  invaders  had  destroyed 
Christianity.  At  the  beginning  of  the  period  Sulpicius  Severus 
could  say,  ''  Quid  posteritas  emolumenti  tulit  legendo  Hectorem 
pugnantem  aut  Socratem  philosophum."  Gregory  of  Tours, 
writing  in  the  second  half  of  the  sixth  century,  goes  so  far  as 
to  declare  that  the  study  of  letters  had  perished.  At  the  end 
of  the  period  another  and  a  greater  Gregory,  St.  Gregory  the 
Great,  could  quote  the  Bible,  "  Quoniam  non  cognovi  littera- 
turam  introiho  in  potentias  Domini,"  as  an  argument  against 
secular  education.  Gregory  of  Tours  died  in  595,  and  two 
years  later  St.  Gregory  desptitched  Augustine,  the  provost  of 
his  own  monastery,  with  some  forty  other  monks  to  our  shores. 
The  little  band  landed  at  Ebbs-fleet  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet  soon 
after  Easter  in  the  year  597,  bringing  with  them  the  Latin 
language  and  Latin  books.* 

Until  certainly  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century 
learning  and  education  were  the  exclusive  property  of  the 
Church,  and  thus  it  was  that  progress  in  education  foUowed 
religious  lines.  Not  until  some  time  after  the  rise  of  Univer- 
sities  is  there  any  real  divergence,  and  in  Canterbury  the 
association  has  remained  to  the  present  day. 

The  pages  of  the  saintly  Bedef  give  a  charming  account  of 
the  way  in  which  St.  Austin  and  his  companions  established 
themselves  in  the  Kentish  capital,  won  the  confidence  of  King 

*  It  has  been  believed  that  a  Latin  MS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library  at 
Oxford,  and  another  in  the  Library  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge, 
were  amongst  these  books  bought  by  St.  Augustine. 

t  The  value  o£  Bede's  own  work  in  education  can  hardly  be  over- 
estimated.  He  represented  the  very  highest  standard  of  the  education  of 
his  age.  He  helped  in  the  formation  of  the  school  at  York,  and  of  this 
Alcuin  was  the  product.  Alcuin  also  was  the  most  learned  man  of  his  age. 
He  was  the  tutor  of  Charlemagne,  to  whom  he  taught  rhetoric,  dialectic,  and 
astronomy,  and  his  school  at  Tours  became  one  of  the  centres  of  leaming  of 
his  time. 
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Ethelbert,  and  at  length  admitted  him  and  his  subjects  into 
the  fold  of  Christ. 

But  Bede's  history  contains  no  direct  evidence  that  St. 
Austin  founded  a  school.  From  a  later  passage,  however,  we 
leam  that  schools,  and  flourishing  ones,  were  at  work  in  the 
Kentish  Kingdom  not  long  after  the  Italian  mission  entered  it. 
Speaking  of  Sigebert,  who  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  East 
Anglia  in  631,  Bede  writes  that  the  king,  who  had  spent  some 
time  in  France  (Gallia),  whither  he  had  fled  to  escape  the 
enmity  of  Erpwald,  "  desiring  to  imitate  what  he  had  seen  well 
arranged  abroad,  set  up  a  school  in  which  boys  were  taught 
grammar;  he  was  assisted  by  Bishop  Felix,  whom  he  had 
received  from  Kent,  and  who  gave  them  pedagogues  (ushers) 
and  masters,  after  the  fashion  of  the  Kentish  folk."* 

From  the  above  passage,  then,  it  is  clear  that  within  thirty 
years  of  the  death  of  St.  Austin  (604  ?)  there  were  schools  in 
Kent  80  well  established,  and  doing  such  successful  work,  that 
their  methods  could  sei^ve  as  models  on  which  educational 
enthusiasts  elsewhere  might  found  similar  institutions.  Now 
Kent  in  this  connection  must  mean  Canterbury,  or  at  least 
Canterbury  before  all  other  places.  But  schools  do  not  attain 
such  a  measure  of  success  in  a  day  or  year,  and  the  inference 
to  be  drawn  from  the  passage  seems  to  be  that  Cauterbury 
School,  the  School  of  the  Archbishop  and  the  City  (as  it  was 
called  before  its  reconstitution  by  King  Henry  VIII.),  can 
trace  its  origin  to  St.  Austin,  the  Apostle  of  the  English.f 
Although  the  school  was  not  (as  several  writers  have  supposed) 

•  "  HlC  TBMPOKIB08  HKGNO  OBIBNTALI0M  AnGLOBUM  P08T  EbPTTALDUK 
RBDtTALDI  8UCCK8SOBBM  SlGBBBCT  FBATBH  BIU8  PBiFUIT,  HOMO  BONUS  AC 
HKLIOIOSU8,  QUI  DUDUM  IN  GaLLIA  DUM  INIMICITIAS  EkDUALDI  FUGIKNS 
EXULABBT  LAVACRUM  BAPTISMI  PBBCBPIT,  BT  PATBIAM  KEVEBSU8,  UBI  BEONO 
POTITUS  K8T,  MOX  KA  QUiE  IN  GaLIIS  BBNK  DISPOSITA  VIDIT,  IMITARI 
CUPIKN8,    INSTITUIT  SCOLAM,   IN  QUA  PUKBI   LITTKBA8  KBUDIBBNTUB,   lUVANTK 

SK  Episcopo  Fklick,  qubm  dk  Cantia  acckpebat,  kisquk  pkdagooos  ac 

MAGISTB08   lUXTA   MOBKM   CaNTUABIOBUM   PBJEBBNTB."     {Ltber  III.,  COp.  18.) 

t  Mr.  C.  Plummer,  in  his  critical  edition  of  Bede's  "  Ecclesiastical 
Histoiy,"  in  a  note  on  the  above  passage  says,  "  These  earlier  schools  were 
probably  due  to  St.  Augustine.  [Ven.  Beedts  Hist.  Eccl.,  Clarendon  Press, 
1896.]  A  school  must  have  been  as  necessary  an  appanage  to  a  missionary 
bishop  in  the  seventh  century  as  it  is  to  a  missionary  bishop  in  the  twentieth. 
Aidan  at  Lindisfame  and  Felix  at  Dunwich  both  formed  schools," 
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founded  by  Theodore,*  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  its 
activities  must  have  been  quickened  and  its  status  raised  by 
that  scholarly  prelate.  Theodore  of  Tarsus  became  Archbishop 
of  Canterburj  in  668,  and  brought  with  him  to  England 
Hadrian,  a  member  of  the  African  Church  and  abbot  of  a 
monastery  near  Monte  Cassino,  who,  like  himself,  was  deeply 
versed  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages.  Of  Theodore  him- 
self  comparatively  little  is  knovm,  but  there  is  evidence  suffi- 
cient,  and  more  than  sufficient,  to  prove  his  thorough  leaming, 
his  abnity  as  a  teacher  and  his  real  power  of  organization.  Of 
the  debt  of  gratitude  which  the  English  Church  owes  to  the 
organizing  genius  of  Theodore  this  is  not  the  place  to  speak ; 
it  wili  be  enough  to  say  that,  before  the  arrival  of  Theodore, 
the  Church  scarcely  existed  except  in  name.  But,  with  regard 
to  his  educational  efPorts,  we  leam  from  Bede  that,  with  the 
help  of  Hadrian,  who  succeeded  Benedict  Biscop  in  the  Abbacy 
of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  (St.  Augustine'8),  Theodore  set  him- 
self  to  make  Canterbury  a  place  of  education  from  which 
leaming  might  be  spread  through  the  whole  province,  and 
which  might  serve  as  a  recmiting  ground  for  the  clergy  of  the 
whole  Church.  The  Archbishop's  school  was  now  attended  by 
a  crowd  {caterva)  of  scholars,  amongst  whom  were  Albinus, 
Tobias  (af  terwards  Bishop  of  Rochester) ,  John  of  Beverley,  and 
Aldhelm,t  to  whom  the  Archbishop  and  Abbot  gave  instmction 
in  the  Scriptures,  in  Latin  and  Greek,  verse  making,  music, 
astronomy,  and  arithmetic  as  applied  to  the  computation  of 
the  seasons  of  the  Church.J  Some  of  these  scholars  (says 
Bede)  could  speok  Latin  and  Greek  like  their  mother  tongue. 
With  regard  to  the  latter  language  we  are  inclined  to  suspect 
that  there  may  be  some  exaggeration,  though  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  to  Theodore,  who  had  spent  some  years  at 
Athens,  Greek  was  quite  familiar. 

*  W.  Lambard,  who  published  his  "  Perambulation  o£  Kent "  in  1570, 
is  probably  the  earlicst  writer  who  makes  this  statement  of  "  The  olde  schole 
at  Canterbury."  Hc  says,  "  Thcodore,  by  licence  of  Vitelianus  (then  Pope), 
founded  within  the  citic  a  Schole  (or  College),  wherein  he  placed  Pro- 
fessours  of  all  the  liberall  sciences." 

t  "  Beverendissimo  patri  meaeque  rudis  infantise  vener&ndo  prseceptori 
Adriano."     ("  Ald.  Opp.,"  ed.  Giles,  p.  330.) 

J  "  In  metre-craft,  and  in  star-craft,  and  in  grammar-craft  "  in  the  AS. 
▼ersiou.     (Plummer's  "  Bede,"  vol.  ii.,  p.  205.) 
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During  the  next  three  centuries  there  are  nnfortunately 
peculiar  difficulties  in  tracing  the  continuity  of  Canterbury 
School.  That  we  have  no  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the 
School  during  this  period  is  largely  due  to  geographical  reasons. 
Probably  about  the  year  790  "  first  came  three  keels  of  the 
Northmen."  How  the  School  fared  during  the  troublous 
times  of  the  Danish  raids  we  have  no  means  of  knowing,  but 
we  can  perhaps  surmise  with  fair  accuracy.  In  823  Baldred, 
the  King  of  Kent,  was  expelled,  and  Kent  accepted  the  rule  of 
Egbert  of  Wessex.  In  832  the  Saxon  Chronicle  relates  that 
"  heathen  men  ravaged  the  Isle  of  Sheppey."  In  851  a  fleet 
of  three  hundred  and  fifty  ships  appeared  in  the  Thames,  and 
we  are  expressly  told  that  Canterbury  and  London  were 
stormed.  So  far  the  Danish  incursions  had  boen  but  predatory 
raids,  but  the  struggle  now  entered  upon  a  new  phase — a  period 
of  settlement  and  conquest.  In  855  "  heathen  men  first  on 
Sheppey  over  winter  sate." 

Those  must  have  been  dark  days  for  the  scholars  of 
Canterbury  School.  York  saved  itself  by  the  alliance  which 
its  Archbishop  made  with  the  new  Northem  Eangs.  Eric 
Bloodaxe,  although  he  bumt  Ripon  Minster,  yet  remained  on 
good  terms  with  the  Church.  In  the  south  there  was  no  such 
alliance.  Canterbury  for  two  generations  was  closely  connected 
with  the  royal  house  of  Wessex.  York,  moreover,  was  saved 
to  some  extent  from  the  invaders  by  its  distance  from  the  sea, 
but  the  invaders  could  sail  up  the  Stour  to  Fordwich,  perhaps 
even  to  Canterbury  itself.  Somner  is  of  opinion  that  Theo- 
dore'8  school  (as  he  calls  it)  was  swept  away,  and  left  no 
vestige  of  its  existence.*  But,  although  it  must  necessarily 
have  been  closed  for  considerable  periods,  notably  in  1011, 
in  which  "  sorrowful  year  "  the  ruthless  Norsemen  burnt  City, 
Church,  and  palace,  and  did  to  death  Archbishop  Alphege, 
it  is  scarcely  likely  that  its  continuity  was  ever  entirely 
destroyed. 

Catastrophes  are  apt  to  appear  more  overwhelming  to  those 
who  view  them  f  rom  a  distance  than  to  those  niore  immediately 
concerned,  and  they  certainly  lose  none  of  tlieir  horrors  when 
viewed  through  the  pages  of  a  mediaeval  chronicler.     After  the 

*  Somner's  "  Antiq.  Cant.,"  ed.  N.  Battely,  p.  105. 
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shock  had  passed  the  School  would  have  been  one  of  the  first 
institutions  to  reopen  its  doors.* 

The  chief  difficulty  which  faces  those  who  would  endeavour 
to  trace  the  continuity  of  Canterbury  School  is  caused  by  the 
great  obscurity  which  surrounds  the  early  constitution  of  the 
Cathedral  Church.  In  Saxon  times  the  presiding  officer  under 
the  Bishop  was,  as  now,  a  Dean,  but  he  does  not  come  into 
view  until  the  ninth  century,  and  it  is,  moreover,  uncertain 
exactly  what  meaning  should  be  attached  to  the  title.f 

That  there  were  monks  at  Christ  Church  as  well  as  secular 
clerks  prior  to  Lanfranc's  reforms  seems  certain,  but  as  a  rule 
we  hear  chiefly  of  the  "  Archbishop  and  his  clerks,"  and  it  is 
probable  that  during  the  Saxon  period  Christ  Church  approxi- 
mated  much  less  closely  to  the  monastic  ideal  than  the  Abbey 
of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  (St.  Augu8tine's),  outside  the  city 
wails. 

It  may  therefore  be  inferred  that  the  Cathedral  in  pre- 
Conquest  times  was  governed  in  a  manner  more  nearly  resembling 
that  f  ollowed  by  secular  f  oundations,  such  as  York,  Lincoln  and 
Salisbury,  than  that  adopted  in  such  purely  monastic  founda- 
tions  as  Winchester  and  Worcester.  If  this  be  accepted,  it 
would  follow  that  the  Church's  officers  would  at  Canterbury 
perform  much  the  same  duties  as,  for  instance,  they  did  at 
York.  There  we  know  that  the  school  was  allotted  to  the  care 
of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Church,  whose  deputy  was  the  Master  of 
the  Grammar  School.J  The  master  at  first  was  responsible  for 
the  whole  of  the  instruction  from  arithmetic  to  theology,  but 
at  an  early  period  a  division  of  labour  was  suggested.  This 
was  effected  by  a  separation  between  the  schools  of  grammar, 

*  Duringthegreat  earthquake  which  devastated  the  Island  o£  Jamaica  in 
1906  WoImer's  School  at  Kingston  was  praotically  destroyed.  Nevertheless, 
uot  many  wceks  after  the  catastrophe  the  school  was  again  at  work  under 
its  euergetic  head-master,  Mr.  W.  Cowper,  O.K.S. 

t  In  the  eleventh  century  the  title  of  Dean  was  sometimes  applied  to  s 
Prior,  thc  head  of  a  mouastic  house. 

+  At  first  the  duty  of  instructing  the  young  was  probably  undertaken 
by  the  Chancellor  himself,  but  as  his  office  grew  in  importance  he  left  this 
part  of  his  work  to  a  deputy.  the  mastcr  of  the  grammar  school.  The 
Chancellor,  however,  kept  the  right  of  examination  of  the  qualifications  of 
those  who  wished  to  teach,  aud  this  official  authorization  still  sun-ives  in  the 
'•  licentia  doceiidi  "  couferred  by  the  arts  degrees  of  thc  older  uoiver  sities. 
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song  and  writing,  the  latter  or  more  elementary  part  of  instruc- 
tion  beiag  entrusted  to  the  precentor's  deputy,  who  was  known 
as  the  Master  of  the  Song  School.* 

The  source  f rom  which  the  grammar  master  drew  his  income 
is  somewhat  uncertain.  The  Minster  School  at  York  possessed 
an  endowment  that  can  be  traced  f rom  the  days  of  WiUiam 
Rufus,  but  there  is  no  record  of  any  endowment  connected 
with  the  School  of  the  Archbishop  at  Canterbury.  The  normal 
source  of  remuneration  was  probably  then,  as  uow,  the  fees 
of  the  boys,  though  in  early  times  these  were  not  exacted 
in  all  cases,  and  were  rather  f reewill  ofFerings  than  compulsory 
payments.f 

Thus  we  read  that  Dunstan's  masters  at  Glastonbury  asked 
no  fee  for  the  instruction  of  their  scholars,  but  relied  entirely 
on  the  liberality  of  the  thegns.J  In  some  schools,  however, 
it  seems  likely  that  the  income  of  the  master  was  drawn  (in 
part  at  any  rate)  from  some  cure  or  benefice.  Although  not 
always  in  the  higher  orders  the  grammar  masters  were  of 
course  Clerks,  and  competent  to  receive  ecclesiastical  prefer- 
ment,  the  duties  of  which  (if  any)  could  be  performed  by 
deputy. 

It  was  in  order  to  urge  Bishops  to  make  competent  pro- 
vision  f or  schoolmasters  that  Pope  Eugenius  II.,  in  826,  promul- 
gated  a  decree,  in  which  he  declares  that  "it  is  reported  that 
in  some  places  neither  masters  nor  a  cure  are  found  for  Grammar 
Schools,  therefore  care  is  everywhere  to  be  taken  by  all  bishops 
and  their  subjects  ....  that  masters  and  doctors  shall  be 
appointed  to  teach  continuously  Grammar  Schools  and  the 
precepts  of  the  liberal  arts,  because  in  them  especially  the 
commandments   of  God  are   shown  and  declared."§     Again, 


*  See  "  Early  Yorkshire  Schools,"  by  A.  F.  Leacli,  in  the  "  Joumal  of 
the  Yorkshire  Topographical  Society,"  1899. 

t  We  seem  to  see  a  surrival  of  this  "  voluntary  systera  "  in  the  custom 
which  lingered  ou  to  a  period  within  the  memory  of  some  persons  nowliviug, 
of  boys  giving  leaving  presents  to  the  head-master.  At  Eton  it  was  the 
custom  in  the  eariier  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  for  a  boy,  whon  bidding 
farewell  to  the  head-master,  to  deposit  a  five  or  ten  pouud  note  on  his  tablo, 
while  the  master  discreetly  looked  another  way. 

X  "  Memorials  of  Dunstan,"  ed.  W.  Stubbs,  Bolls  Series,  p.  7. 

§  "Corpus  Juris  Canonici,"  ed.  H.  L.  Bichter,  Leipzig,  1839. 
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in  859,  by  tlie  Council  of  Saponieres  it  was  decreed  "ut 
ubicunque  ....  constituantur  scholse  publicse."* 

In  the  twelfth  century  Pope  Alexander  issued  a  decree  of 
similar  purport,  to  the  effect  that  lest  poor  or  friendless  boys 
should  lack  opportunity  for  gaining  knowledge,  in  every  Cathe- 
dral  Church,  some  compet^nt  benefice  should  be  allotted  to  a 
schoolmaster,  in  order  that  he  might  be  able  to  give  gratuitous 
instruction.  The  Pope  also  forbade,  under  severe  penalty,  the 
chargini^  of  any  fee  for  a  licence  to  teach.f 

But,  if  poor  boys  were  not  excluded,  there  is  evidence  that 
the  sons  of  the  nobler  and  richer  classes  frequented  these  early 
grammar  schools.  Asser  tells  us  that  while  the  elder  children 
of  King  Alfred  were  brought  up  in  the  court  and  were  able  to 
read  Saxon  poems  and  books,  Ethelward  the  youngest,  "  by  the 
divine  counsels  and  the  admirable  prudence  of  the  Ejng,  was 
sent  to  the  grammar  school,J  where,  with  the  children  of 
almost  all  the  nobility  of  the  country,  and  many  who  were  not 
noble,  he  prospered  under  the  care  of  his  masters.  Books  of 
both  languages,  namely,  Latin  and  Saxon,  were  diligently 
read ;  they  also  learned  to  write."§ 

The  above  passage,  in  addition  to  the  light  it  gives  as  to 
the  social  position  of  the  scholars,  is  of  value  f or  the  evidence 
it  contains  that  the  area  from  which  a  good  school  drew  its 
scholars  was  extensive.  It  is  likely  that  Canterbury  School 
enjoyed  a  monopoly  for  teaching  over  a  district  which  extended 
at  least  to  the  county  boundaries,  and  in  the  days  of  Theodore 
far  beyond  them.  It  is  plain  then  that  many  of  the  scholars 
could  not,  in  modern  parlance,  have  been  day  boys,  that  is, 

*  The  words  scholcB  puhlicm  may  refer  to  schools  open  to  laymen  as  well 
as  to  clergy,  or  to  schools  in  which  the  "  seven  liberal  arts  "  were  taught,  as 
opposed  to  those  in  which  more  highly  specialized  instruction  was  given  in 
theology,  medicine,  or  law. 

t  Labbe,  Sacrorum  Collectio,  ed.  Cossart,  16,  p.  1518.  The  decree  was 
certainly  published  in  England.  See  also  the  Constitution  of  Sarum,  "  Item 
precepimus  quod  aliqicot  competens  benejicium  magistro  prcBheatur  qui  gratis  in 
grammatica  facultate  pauperes  scholares  instruatjuxta  posse  suum." 

X  It  was  not  until  676  that  Winehester  became  the  West  Saxon  Capital 
aud  the  West  Saxou  See  was  removed  there  from  Dorchester.  There  is  no 
direct  evidence  of  a  school  at  Winchester  until  the  days  of  Alfred.  (See 
"  Early  Yorkshire  Schools,"  ut  supra.) 

§  "  Annales  Alfredi,"  ed.  F.  Wise,  Oxford,  pp.  42,  43, 
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they  did  not  live  with  their  parents  or  friends  in  the  City. 
In  the  days  when  roads  were  practically  non-existent,  and  the 
means  of  locomotion  few,  a  mile  or  two  would  be  a  sufficient 
bar  to  the  attendance  of  a  day  scholar,  and  hostels  for  the 
accommodation  of  scholars  from  a  distance  must  have  been 
provided,  either  by  the  Archbishop  or  by  one  of  the  two  great 
monasteries.* 

Where  the  school-house  itself  was  situated  is  of  course 
uncertain,  but  there  is  every  reason  for  believing  that  it  must 
have  been  placed  near  the  Archbishop's  palace.  The  residence 
of  the  Kentish  Kings,  which  Ethelbert  in  the  first  f  ervour  of 
his  conversion  generously  placed  at  the  disposal  of  St.  Augus- 
tine,  is  believed  to  have  occupied  the  site  of  the  present 
Archiepiscopal  palace,  and  to  have  included  in  its  sept  the 
whole  of  the  space  now  bounded  on  the  west  by  Palace  Street, 
and  on  the  east  by  the  wall  which  connects  the  playground  of 
the  Junior  School  with  the  Grange.  Now  the  School  must 
have  been  in  close  proximity  to  the  palace,  but  it  is  hardly 
likely  that  it  would  have  been  actually  within  its  precinct. 

On  their  first  coming  to  Canterbury  St.  Augustine  and  his 
fellow  missionaries  received  from  the  King  the  grant  of  a 
house,  which  Thorn  tells  us  was  "  in  the  parish  of  St.  Alphege, 
on  the  other  side  of  King  Street  towards  the  south  "  {in  parochia 
8.  JElphegi  ex  opposito  regia  strata  versiis  Aqiulonemf) .  Thomas 
of  Ehnham  adds  that  the  house  specified  in  this  passage  **  is 
called  Stablegate."!  Now,  from  Thorn's  note  that  the  house 
granted  to  Augustine  was  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  way 
towards  the  south,  tbe  position  that  would  best  suit  the  above 
description  would  seem  to  be  the  site  now  occupied  by  the  very 
ancient  timber-framed  house  at  the  comer  nearly  opposite  the 
Mint-yard  Gate.  Of  course  there  is  no  proof  that  the  house 
granted  to  Augustine  became  the  school-house,  but  in  later 
times,  at  any  rate,  the  situation  indicated  would  have  been  a 

*  m.  Marj's  Abbcy  at  York,  from  thc  days  of  William  Rufus,  maintaincd 
a  boarding-housc  for  fif ty  poor  scliolars  attending  the  Minster  School  ("  Early 
Yorkshire  Sohool*,"  nt  supra),  and  Abbot  Sampson  of  Bury,  at  a  later  date, 
provided  a  similar  hostel  for  boys  attending  Bury  Grammar  School,  in  which 
rich  aud  poor  alike  might  obtain  free  lodgings.  ("  Memorials  of  St.  Ed- 
mund's  Abbey,"  ed.  Arnold,  i.,  p.  248.) 

t  Thorn  Col.,  1759,  iu  Decem  Scriptoreg.  %  Ehaham,  p.  91. 
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suitable  one,  for  it  would  have  been  in  close  proximity  to  the 
Almonry  outside  the  Green  Court  Gate.  However  this  may 
have  been,  when  we  do  get  documentary  evidence  of  the 
situation  of  the  School  (which  is  not  until  the  begiiining  of 
the  fourteenth  century)  we  learn  that  it  was  then  kept  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Alphege. 

But,  wherever  placed,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
Saxon  school-house  was  a  building  of  any  architectural  pre- 
tensions.  Even  royal  palaces  were  in  those  times  little  better 
than  a  coUection  of  sheds,  with  perhaps  a  gilded  pinnacle  here 
and  there.  The  school-house  was  probably  merely  a  one-storied 
building,  with  timber  frame  and  walls  of  wattles  daubed  with 
clay,  a  high-pitched  roof  of  thatch  or  shingles  open  to  the 
rafters,  with  a  hole  in  the  centre  through  which  the  smoke 
could  escape.  Something  in  the  shape  of  an  official  seat  for 
the  master,  a  few  stools  and  benches  for  the  scholars,  a  lectern, 
and  a  few  books  would  complete  its  furniture. 

As  to  what  was  taught,  we  know  that  as  early  as  the  fifth 
century  such  learning  as  siirvived  the  downfall  of  the  Western 
Empire  had  been  divided  into  what  were  called  the  seven  liberal 
arts.*  The  first  three  of  these  (known  as  the  trivium)  com- 
prised  grammar,  logic,  and  rhetoric,  while  the  remaining  four 
subjects — music,  arithmetic,  geometry,  and  astronomy — made 
up  the  qiiadrivium.  In  the  studia  litterarum,  or  grammar 
schools,  the  former  or  "  tiivial "  course  of  study  probably 
formed  the  usual  curriculum,  but  more  was  really  included 
iu  these  subjects  than  their  modern  connotation  would  imply, 
for  by  grammar  we  must  understand  what  we  now  call  "scholar- 
ship ;"  and  the  term  grammar  school,  which  to  modern  ears 
has  something  of  a  derogatory  sound,  was  for  many  centuriee 
used  to  designate  a  school  of  higher  grade  than  the  schools  in 
which  the  mere  elements  of  learning  were  taught.f 

For  the  study  of  Latin  grammar  (in  the  modern  sense)  the 

*  This  term  does  not  involvc  any  as.suinption  that  within  the  "  seven 
liberal  arts "  was  contained  all  knowledge.  It  was  used  to  denote  that 
amount  of  general  kuowledge  which  was  rcgarded  as  the  indispensable 
niinimum  that  evcry  educatcd  man  should  possess  before  he  began  to 
specializc  in  thc  more  advanced  studies  of  theology,  law,  or  medicine. 

t  Cicero  treats  grammatica  (neuter  plural)  as  synonymous  with  studium 
litterarum,  which  may  be  translated  grammar  school  {De  Oratore,  i.,  10). 
Elsewhere  he  describes  grammaticus  as  intei-pres  poetarum. 
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text-books  emplojed  were  those  of  Donatus  and  Priscian. 
These  were,  however,  very  difficult  books  for  jonng  boys,  and 
consequently  we  find  that  at  quite  an  early  period  some  attempt 
was  made  to  provide  manuals  which  should  serve  as  an  intro- 
duction  to  the  Latin  language.  For  example,  ^lfric,  the 
Abbot  of  Eynsham,  compiled  a  Saxon-Latin  grammar  for  the 
use  of  little  boys,  and  dedicated  it  to  them  expressly  as  a 
preparatory  book;*  and  amongst  the  books  in  the  Monastic 
Library  of  Christ  Church,  Canterbury,  was  a  Latin  reading- 
book,  provided  with  English  glosses,  intended  for  the  instruction 
of  boys  {Locutio  Latina  glossata  Anglice  ad  instruendos  pueros). 

Greek,  on  the  other  hand,  in  spite  of  Bede's  statement  that 
some  of  Theodore'8  scholars  were  able  to  speak  the  language  as 
well  as  their  mother  tongue,  can  scarcely  be  included  in  the 
list  of  subjects  taught  to  the  Saxon  schoolboy.  Even  as  late 
as  the  first  half  of  the  twelfth  century  it  is  difficult  to  name 
any  Englishman — except  the  great  scholar  John  of  Salisbury — 
who  was  acquainted  with  the  language  ;  and  the  labour  which 
Robert  Grosseteste  undertook  at  the  end  of  the  century  to 
foster  the  study  of  Greek  at  Oxford  forms  one  of  his  chief 
claims  to  honour  as  an  educational  reformer.  If  history  was 
taught  at  all  it  is  probable  that  the  work  of  Orosius  was 
the  chief  text-book,  with  perhaps  occasional  recourse  to  the 
*'  Origins  "  of  St.  Isidore  of  Seville.  But  more  will  be  said 
concerning  the  course  of  study  pursued  in  mediseval  grammar 
schools  in  the  next  Chapter. 

With  reference  to  another  and  more  delicate  subject,  viz., 
the  methods  adopted  for  maintaining  discipline,  modern  school- 
boys  may  be  interested  to  hear  that  in  Saxon  schools  due 
importance  was  attached  to  that  precept,  which  is  probably  the 
best  known  of  all  the  wise  sayings  of  King  Solomon.  The  rod 
was  then,  and  remained  for  centuries,  the  recognized  insignia 
of  the  schoohnaster.  Even  from  the  first  the  English  school- 
boy  has  possessed  a  marked  sense  of  justice,  and  the  Rugby  boy 
who  described  the  hite  Dr.  Temple  as  "a  beast  but  a  just 
beast "  evinced  a  trait  which  has  been  characteristic  of  the 
English  schoolboy  of  all  ages.  Thus  ^lfric,  in  his  coUoquy 
between  master  and  pupil,  tells  us  that  even  in  these  early  days 

*  ^lfrici  graminatica  Latino  Saxonica,  printed  by  Somner  in  the  Ap- 
pendix  to  his  Saxou  Dictionary,  1659. 
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boys  recognized  the  virtue  of  flogging,  bnt  trusted  the  mastcr 
to  temper  justice  with  mercy.*  Alcuin,  the  celebrated  school- 
master  of  St.  Peter*s  at  York,  who  acted  as  educational  expert 
ia  the  Court  of  Charles  the  Great,  seems  to  have  looked  upon 
the  birchings  he  received  as  a  boy  as  quite  one  of  the  most 
valuable  parts  of  his  early  training.  Writing  in  his  old  age  to 
the  goveming  body  of  the  School,  in  which  he  had  been  not 
only  master  but  scholar,  he  says  :  "  You  nursed  me  as  a  baby, 
endured  me  as  a  boy,  and  with  patemal  floggings  brought  me 
to  man'8  estate :  for  God's  sake  do  not  forget  in  your  prayers 
your  old  master  who  did  his  best."t 

Whether  the  opinion  here  expressed  by  Alcuin  can,  however, 
be  taken  as  fairly  representative  of  what  the  average  Saxon  boy 
wouid  have  thought  of  the  discipline  of  his  school  is  at  least 
doubtfu].  Alcuin,  who  became  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
scholars  of  his  age,  would  as  a  schoolboy  have  had  to  endure 
little  in  comparison  to  his  less  clever  schoolmates.  Undoubtedly 
in  the  majority  of  cases  the  discipline  was  severe ;  not  unfre- 
quently  it  was  severe  to  the  point  of  absolute  brutality.  An 
eiample  of  this,  which  may  perhaps  cause  the  King's  scholar 
of  the  present  day  to  rejoice  that  his  lot  has  been  cast  in 
happier  times,  may  be  found  in  the  pages  of  Eadmer's:J  tract 
on  the  miracles  of  St.  Dunstan.  The  tract  itself  is  of  consider- 
able  interest,  partly  for  the  evidence  it  affords  of  the  attitude 
of  the  mediseval  mind  towards  what  we  should  call  the  sen- 
sational  and  improbable,  but,  in  its  present  connection,  chiefly 
for  the  lurid  light  it  throws  on  the  cruel  methods  adopted 
by  some  Saxon  schoohnasters.  It  was  the  custom  of  old  time 
(says  Eadmer)  that  in  that  monastery  (Oanterbury)  five  days 
before  Christmas  the  schoolboys  should  receive  a  sound  flogging. 
The  punishment  was  no  mere  caning  or  slight  "  swishing," 
a  thing  to  be  forgotten  five  minutes  after  it  was  over — it  was 
a  brutal  flagellation  with  knotted  scourges  of  buU's  hide  (Jlagris 
taureis  et  nodatis).     Moreover,  it  was  not  inflicted  because  the 

*  Colloquium  ad  Pueros  UngiuB  Latinte  locutione  exercendos  (Annal. 
Anglo-Saxon,  Thorpe.) 

t  Alcuini  Epistolee,  Migne  Patr.,  vol.  c,  p.  146. 

X  Miracula  Sancti  Dunstani  auctore  Eadmero,  ed.  W.  Stabbs,  Bolls 
Series,  vol.  63,  p.  229.  Eadmer,  thongh  not  a  Christ  Church  monk,  spent 
as  a  yoimg  boy  ( puerulus)  some  years  at  Canterbury,  and  must  have  been 
well  acquainted  with  the  traditions  of  the  School. 
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boys  had  done  anything  to  deserve  punishment,  though  maybe 
the  ecclesiastical  pedagogue  would  have  defended  the  custom 
on  the  plea  that  it  would  serve  as  a  salutary  check  to  any  over- 
exuberance  of  spirit  during  the  approaching  festival. 

Further,  no  boy  had  any  chance  of  getting  off  unless  some 
tender-hearted  persons  should  succeed  in  mitigating  the  savagery 
of  the  masters  {nisi  savitiam  magistrorum  deliniret  irrefragahilis 
intercessio  advocatorum) .  On  the  occasion,  however,  which 
Eadmer  records  this  had  failed.  The  inasters  were  so  inflamed 
with  wrath  against  the  boys  that  all  such  intercession  proved 
unavailing.  The  fatal  day  was  drawing  near,  and  the  poor 
boys  were  at  a  loss  to  know  what  to  do  or  where  to  tum 
for  aid.  At  last,  in  his  sheer  despair,  one  of  the  boys  bethought 
him  of  tlie  sainted  Archbishop  who  had  lately  been  called  to 
his  rest.  To  him  that  night  the  boy  addressed  a  fervent  prayer. 
His  appeal  was  answered,  and  St.  Dunstan  appeared  in  person 
to  him  and  promised  his  help,  but  only  on  somewhat  character- 
istic  terms.  In  close  proximity  to  the  tomb  of  the  saint  lay 
buried  the  corpse  of  an  unbaptized  child,  which  was  very 
offensive  to  the  sainfs  olfactory  nerves.  If  the  boy  would 
remind  the  Church  authorities  to  remove  the  corpse  to  another 
place  then,  as  a  quid  pro  quOj  the  saint  would  intervene  to  avert 
the  dreaded  punishment.  The  boy  gladly  consented,  and  thus 
it  fell  out  that  in  the  moming,  when  the  masters,  armed  with 
their  knotted  scourges  of  bull's  hide,  were  waiting  to  receive 
the  boys,  a  deep  and  miraculous  sleep  overcame  them,  and  the 
boys  received  no  hurt. 

This  is  a  very  awe-inspiring  tale,  but  no  doubt  there  is 
another  side  to  the  picture.  In  Saxon,  as  in  all  other  times, 
there  must  have  been  occasions  when  truculent  scholars  sorely 
beset  their  gentle  teachers ;  for  is  it  not  recorded  that  the  holy 
Cassian,  that  most  austere  of  teachers,  suffered  martyrdom 
at  the  hands  of  his  cruel  scholars,  pierced  by  their  sharply- 
pointed  styles  ?  Another  example  may  be  f ound  in  the  f ate 
of  the  celebrated  Oxford  theologian  Scotus  Erigena.  To  Scotus 
the  phrase  "  currenie  calamo "  must  have  had  a  second  and 
very  real  meaning,  for  he  fell  beaten  down  by  the  flying  pens 
which  the  mutinous  Oxford  scholars  hurled  at  his  learned  head. 
We  would  hope  that  matters  never  reached  such  awful  lengths 
at  Canterbury  ;  still  there  may  have  been  times  when  the  boys 
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were  able  to  turn  the  tables  on  their  masters,  hut  on  the  whole 
it  seems  likely  that  the  balance  of  discomfort  was  very  much 
on  the  side  of  the  boy.  Possibly  the  master  was  at  some 
disadvantage  when  the  piratical  Danes  paid  a  surprise  visit 
to  Canterbury,  as,  for  example,  in  the  terrible  three  weeks 
in  September  1011  when,  by  the  treachery  of  Elfmar,  the 
Abbot  of  St.  Augustine's,  Thurkill's  men  sacked  the  city  and 
carried  off  the  sainted  Elfheah  (Alphege),  soon  to  undergo 
martyrdom  at  Greenwich.  On  occasions  such  as  this  the 
scholars  would  perhaps  have  been  permitted  to  stampede  towards 
the  recesses  of  the  Forest  of  Blean,  but  the  master,  especially 
if  he  were  in  holy  orders,  would  have  had  exceedingly  short 
shrift. 

On  the  other  hand,  even  in  those  early  days,  Canterbury 
could  offer  perhaps  more  than  any  other  city  or  place  in  the 
kingdom,  that  would  be  likely  to  expand  and  to  refine  the  minds 
of  boys.  Its  position  on  the  high  road  from  London  to  the 
mainland  kept  it  in  touch  with  the  outside  world,  and,  although 
there  was  in  Saxon  days  far  less  spectacular  interest  in  the  old 
Cathedral  City  than  when  the  Shrine  of  St.  Thomas  drew 
pilgrims  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  yet  there  must  have  been 
much  to  fascinate  the  eager,  youthful  eyes  of  the  boys  in  the 
traffic  that  passed  daily  along  Watling  Street  to  and  from 
the  continent.  The  Saxon  Cathedral  was  of  course  a  far  less 
imposing  structure  than  the  magnificent  building  which  suc- 
ceeded  it,  but  it  was  even  then  in  some  sense  the  Metropolitical 
Church  of  England,  and  the  focus  for  the  intellect  as  well  as 
for  the  religion  of  England.  The  Saxon  boy  in  Canterbury 
had  before  him  and  with  him  the  inspiring  example  of  the 
most  accomplished  English  scholars  and  divines  of  his  day,  and 
in  such  surroundings  he  would  find  much  that  would  help  him 
on  the  path  towards  true  religion  and  sound  leaming. 
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CHAPTER    n. 

Cf)t  ^rftool  in  tl)t  iHrtitile  Sgrsf» 

Althottgh  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  Norman 
Conquest  interrupted  ihe  continuity  of  the  Archiepiscopal 
School — for  the  citizens  of  Canterbury  sent  an  intimation  of 
their  submission  to  the  Couqueror  in  less  than  a  month  after 
the  battle  of  Hastings — yet  the  revolutionary  reforms  effected 
by  Archbishop  Lanfranc  on  the  Cathedral  Establishment  must 
be  regarded  as  marking  a  critical  period  in  the  history  of  the 
School.  Lanfranc  was  an  Italian  by  birth,  and  he  had  taken 
full  advantage  of  the  educational  facilities  which  his  country 
then  offered.  From  the  very  moment  of  his  consecration  as 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  on  August  29th,  1070,  he  set  himself 
to  the  task  of  reforming  the  English  Church.  In  Canterbury 
the  time  was  most  opportune  for  this  task.  Three  years  earlier 
(1067)  the  Saxon  Cathedral,  the  palace,  and  the  adjoining 
buildiugs  within  the  precinct  of  the  Church  had  been  severely 
damaged  by  fire,  and  no  attempt  had  hitherto  been  made  to 
repair  or  rebuild  them.  The  Cathedral  clergy  were  in  a  dis- 
organized  condition,  f or  secular  clerks  had  resumed  the  position 
which  they  had  occupied  at  an  earlier  date  on  the  establishment, 
and  from  which  they  had  been  temporarily  ejected  by  Dunstan's 
successors.  Lanfranc  now  demolished  the  Saxon  Cathedral 
and  built  an  entirely  new  one  in  the  Norman  style  of  archi- 
tecture.  The  new  Church  had  a  long  nave  with  two  western 
towers  (one  of  which  survived  until  the  early  part  of  the  last 
century),  north  and  south  transepts,  with  a  lantern  tower  at 
the  crossing,  and  a  short  choir  with  an  eastern  apse.  All  this 
was  effected  in  the  short  space  of  seven  years,  and  within  the 
same  period  Lanfranc  was  able  to  carry  through  his  reforms 
in  the  personnel  of  the  Cathedral,  secular  canons  giving  place 
to  the  black  monks  of  the  order  of  St.  Benedict. 
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Christ  Church,  Canterbury,  now  became  a  purely  monastic 
foundation  like  Eochester,  Winchester  and  Worcester.  The 
Archbishop  was  the  titular  Abbot  of  the  house,  but  the  real 
goveming  bodj  of  the  Cathedral  Church  was  the  Prior  and 
Chapter,  the  latter  consisting  of  the  Obedientiaries  or  greater 
officers  of  the  monastery.* 

This  was,  of  course,  a  very  momentous  change  but  the  only 
point  which  concems  us  here  is  as  to  what  effect  these  reforms 
had  on  the  School  of  the  Archbishop.  In  the  absence  of  evidence 
to  the  contrary  it  would  not  have  been  um-easonable  to  con- 
jecture  that  the  old  school  now  became  connected  with  the 
monastery,  or  that  a  rival  school  was  founded  by  Lanfranc 
in  the  reconstituted  priory.  But  the  constitutions  or  rules 
which  Lanfranc  drew  up  for  the  guidance  of  the  Christ  Church 
monks  have  come  down  to  us,t  and  although  the  "  Consti- 
tutions  of  Lanfranc "  do  make  occasional  reference  to  the 
instruction  of  boys,  it  would  seem  clear  from  the  context 
that  all  such  allusions  refer  solely  to  the  children  of  the  song 
school,  or,  in  other  words,  to  the  chorister  boys,  who  then, 
as  now,  were  indispensable  for  the  proper  performance  of 
certain  parts  of  the  Church  services.  Now  from  the  omission 
of  all  reference  to  the  maintenance  of  a  grammar  school 
we  may  infer  that  the  ancient  school  of  the  Archbishop  and 
City  was  still  kept  up,  and  that  Lanfranc  deemed  it  capable 
of  supplying  the  educational  requirements  of  the  city  and 
neighbourhood.  It  is  well  known  that  such  institutions  were 
elsewhere  by  no  means  uncommon  in  the  larger  religious 
houses  ;X  and,  except  on  our  hypothesis,  it  is  hard  to  under- 
stand  how  Lanfranc,  who  had  himself  been  a  schoolmaster — 
and  a  highly  successful  one§ — could  possibly  have  omitted 
from  the  comprehensive  scheme  of  reform   embodied  in  his 

*  At  Canterbury  the  Obedientiaries  were  the  Subprior,  the  Cellarer,  the 
Precentor,  the  Chamberiain,  the  Treasurers,  and  the  Penitentiary. 

t  See  Wilkins'  "  Concilia,"  vol.  i.,  p.  377. 

X  For  instances  of  grammar  schools  in  connection  with  monasteries,  see 
an  article  on  "  The  Intellectual  Influence  of  English  Monasticism,"  by  Miss 
Graham,  in  Eoyal  Historical  Society's  Transactions,  vol.  xvii.,  New 
Series. 

§  About  the  year  1039  Lanfranc  had  opened  a  school  at  Avranches, 
where,  in  the  turgid  language  of  the  chronicler,  he  became  so  eflScient  a 
teacher  that  "  to  understand  his  admirable  genius  and  enidition  one  ought 

C 
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constitutions  all  reference  to  an  institution  which  he  must 
have  felt  to  be  of  prime  necessity. 

At  a  later  date  there  are  some  indications  of  a  school 
maintained  by  the  Ahnonry  of  Christ  Church,  but  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  boys  who  enjoyed  the  charity  of  the 
monks  received  instruction  in  anything  more  than  elementary 
subjects.  In  the  Cloister  itself  a  school  was,  of  com-se,  kept 
for  the  instruction  of  ihe  Novices  preparing  for  the  tonsure, 
but  the  number  of  these  pupils  in  a  convent  of  sixty  or  seventy 
monks  can  scarcely  ever  have  exceeded  ten  or  twelve.*  But 
although  the  revolution  that  Lanfranc's  reforms  effected  with 
regard  to  the  Cathedral  establishment  did  not  directly  touch 
the  Grammar  School,  which  remained  outside  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Prior  and  Chapter,  indirectiy  it  must  have  had  great 
effect.  To  many  a  boy  in  the  Archbishop'8  School  the  life 
of  seclusion  and  self-abnegation  which  he  witnessed  in  the 
great  monastery,  ever  before  his  eyes,  must  have  seemed  a 
worthy  goal  for  his  ambition,  and,  indeed,  it  is  not  unreason- 
able  to  suppose  that  the  great  majority  of  the  boys  who,  in 
the  course  of  the  next  five  centuries,  offered  themselves  for 
tlie  novitiate,  received  their  early  instruction  in  grammar 
in  the  Archbishop^s  School. 

Although  undoubtedly  the  School  gained  greatl}'  by  the 
fact  that  it  was  not  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Prior 
and  Chapter — for,  as  a  mere  adjunct  to  the  Monastery,  it  would 
have  lost  much  of  its  independence — yet,  from  one  point  of 

to  be  an  Heirodian  in  grammar,  an  Aristotle  in  dialectics,  a  Tully  in  rhetoric, 
an  Angustine  and  .Icrome  and  other  expositors  of  the  law  and  g^ce  in  sacred 
scriptures  "  (OrdericTis  Vitalis,  lib.  iv.,  c.  6).  The  story  of  Lanfranc's  first 
reading  in  hall  at  Bec  is  perhaps  worth  quoting  here,  as  evidence  of  the 
slender  classical  equipment  of  some  of  the  higher  monastic  oflScers  at  this 
period,  and  of  the  humility  of  Lanfranc  himself.  He  was  proceeding  with  a 
sentence  in  which  the  word  docere  occurred,  and  he  of  course  pronounced  it 
properly  with  the  middle  syllable  long.  Docere,  docere,  said  the  Prior  rather 
pompously,  and  docere  was  repeated  by  brother  Lanfranc,  who,  as  liis  biogra- 
pher  tells  us,  regarded  obedicnce  to  rightly  constituted  authority  of  more 
importance  than  prosody.  {Vita  La7\franci,  c.  2,  s.  4.)  A  similar  story  is 
related  of  Thomas  Aquinas. 

*  Lanfranc  intended  that  there  should  be  150  monks  at  Christ  Church, 
but  the  lists  of  names  (as  far  as  they  are  preserved)  shew  that  sixty  or 
seventy  was  aboxit  the  average,  and  at  the  time  of  the  dissolution  of  the 
Priory  there  were  only  fifty-three. 
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view,  we  may  be  permitted  to  express  a  regret.  If  the  School 
had  been  transf erred  to  the  monks,  it  is  practically  certain  that 
we  should  know  far  more  than  we  do  of  its  history,  since  the 
records  of  the  Priory  naturally  make  but  infrequent  allusions 
to  the  school  for  which  the  monks  were  in  no  way  responsible. 
In  fact,  when,  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
we  do  find  a  reference  to  the  Scliool,  it  is  not  in  the  Monastic 
registers  of  Christ  Church,  but  in  the  pages  of  Thomas  of 
Eccleston,  the  historian  of  the  Franciscan  friars.*  The 
episode  which  Eccleston  relates  is  of  very  great  importance 
and  interest,  for  it  proves  that,  when  the  Grey  Friars  first  set 
foot  on  our  shores,  the  School  was  carrying  on  its  work  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  site  of  the  present  Kjng's  School.  In 
1219  the  Second  General  Chapter  held  by  St.  Francis  at 
Porzioncula  decided  that  a  mission  dbould  be  sent  to  England 
imder  Brother  Angnellus  de  Pisa,  who  was  made  Minister- 
General  of  the  Order  in  England.  The  exact  date  of  their 
ajrival  is  disputed.  According  to  Eccleston  it  was  in  Sep- 
tember  1224  that  the  first  Franciscans  reached  our  shores,  but 
there  are  strong  reasons  in  favour  of  1220  as  the  more  likely 
date.  They  numbered  in  all  nine  persons — four  clerks  and 
five  laymen.f  In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  their  vows 
they  were  in  an  entirely  destitute  condition  (sine  proprio),  and 
but  for  the  generosity  of  some  monks  of  Fecamp  they  would 
have  been  unable  to  cross  the  Channel.  Landing  at  Dover, 
they  proceeded  to  Canterbury,  where  their  letters  of  recom- 
mendation  from  Pope  Honorius  were  a  sufficient  passport,  and 
they  were  received  at  the  Priory  of  the  Holy  Trinity  (Christ 
Church)  and  hospitably  entertained  for  two  days,  but  at  the 
end  of  that  time  it  became  necessary  for  the  friars  to  seek 
other  lodgings.  Four  of  them  now  went  off  to  London  to 
present  their  letters  of  recommendation  to  King  Henry  III. 
The  remaining  five  were,  after  some  vicissitudes,  allowed  to 

*  Eccleston,  "  De  Adventu  Fratmm  Minorum  "  in  "  Monumenta  Fran- 
ciscana  ";  see  also  pp.  402 — 405  in  "  English  Monasticism,"  by  Travers  Hill 
(.Tackson,  Walford  and  Hodder,  1867). 

t  The  clerks  were  Angnellus  of  Pisa,  Eichard  de  Ingeworth,  Eichard  of 
Devonshire,  and  William  Esseby.  The  laymen  were  Henry  de  Cemise, 
Laurence  de  Belvaco,  William  de  Florentia,  Melioratus  and  James  TJltra- 
montanus, 

c  2 
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occupy  a  small  room  under  the  Schoolhouse.  Here,  while  the 
boys  were  being  taught  in  the  room  above,  they  remained  all 
day  shut  up  and  huddled  together  like  prisoners.  But  joy 
came  in  the  evening,  for  when  the  scholars  had  gone  home  the 
friars  crept  out,  went  into  the  school,  lit  a  fire,  and  sat  round 
it,  and  even  warmed  up  some  of  the  dregs  of  the  small  beer 
left  by  the  boys,  and  drank  round  while  each  in  tum  made 
some  edifying  remark.*  To  utter  any  verha  adifcaiionis  under 
such  depressing  circumstances  must  have  been  difficult  indeed, 
but  no  doubt  the  good  friars  proved  themselves  worthy  proto- 
types  of  Mark  Tapley.  Whether  the  boys  made  any  remarks, 
edifying  or  otherwise,  as  to  the  condition  of  their  room  when 
the}'  revisited  it  in  the  moming,  history  does  not  record. 

We  are  now  approaching  a  time  when  we  can,  by  recourse 
to  actual  original  documents,  speak  with  greater  certainty. 
Thirty-five  years  after  the  above  incident«  we  meet  with  the 
name  of  the  earliest  recorded  head-master.  Master  Robert, 
"  rector  of  the  schools  of  the  city  of  Canterbury,"  appears  as 
a  witness  to  an  exceedingly  prolix  document  in  which  the  Prior 
and  Convent  of  Christ  Church  set  forth  (for  the  purposes  of  an 
appeal  to  the  Boman  curia)  their  grievances  against  Arch- 
bishop  Boniface.t  The  record  relates  that  Boniface  (who,  as 
a  secular  priest  and  a  foreigner,  is  not  likely  to  have  known 
much  about  the  customs  and  privileges  of  an  English  religious 
house)  had  interfered  in  an  entirely  unconstitutional  manner  in 
the  intemal  economy  of  the  Priory,  and  had  brought  matters 
to  a  crisis  by  citiug  before  him  at  his  manor  house  at  Tenham 

*  "  Cito  enim  post  concessa  fuit  eis  camera  parvula  infra  Scholarem  ubi 
de  die  in  diem  sedebant  quasi  clausi  contimie.  Sed  cum  scholares  in  vespere 
domum  rediissent,  intraverunt  domum  in  qua  sedebant  et  ibi  faciebant  sibi 
ignem  et  sederunt  juxta  eum  et  ollulam  non  unquam  cum  fsecibus  cerevisise 
cum  coUatione  bibere  dederunt,  posuerunt  super  ignem  et  ix>suerunt  discum 
in  oUa  et  biberunt  circulariter  et  dixerunt  singuli  aliquod  verbum  sedifica- 
tionis."  (Thomas  of  Eccleston,  "  De  Adventu  Fratrum  Minarum,"  ed.  J.  S. 
Brewer,  p.  7.) 

t  The  whole  of  the  proceedings  are  set  out  in  five  closely  written  vellum 
rolls.  These  roUs  were  seen  by  Somner,  who  records  the  name  of  Master 
Eobert,  but  incorrectly  describes  him  as  "  Rector  ecclesia  scholarium  civitatis 
Cantuar  "  instead  of  "  Sector  scholarum  civitatis  Cantuar."  The  rolls 
which  were  missing  for  many  years,  have  lately  been  rediscovered  by  the 
Hon.  Librarian  in  the  Cathedral  Treasury ;  they  are  now  in  the  Chapter  Library 
under  the  press  mark  X  Y  Z  ^. 
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certain  Christ  Church  monks  who  had  been  guilty  of  irregxi- 
larities,  Prior  Eoger  of  St.  Alphege,  while  not  denjing  the 
necessity  of  maintaining  discipline,  alleged  the  inalienable 
right  of  his  monks  to  receive  correction  for  their  misdeeds  in 
their  own  chapter  house  and  not  elsewhere.  The  haughty 
Savoyard  Archbishop,  however,  refused  to  give  way,  and  the 
only  course  open  to  the  Prior  was  an  appeal  to  the  Pope.  It 
was  for  the  purpose  of  publishing  this  appeal  that  the  Prior 
and  Chapter  on  the  Sunday  before  Palm  Sunday  1259  sum- 
moned  their  Consistory  Court.  As  the  constitution  of  this 
Court  is  of  some  importance  for  our  present  purpose  it  will  be 
worth  while  to  give  an  account  of  it.  The  presiding  officers 
were  Master  Walter,  official  of  the  Prior  and  Convent,  and 
Master  Omer,  official  to  the  Archdeacon.*  Then  follow  the 
names  of  certain  clerks  holding  benefices  in  the  city  and  its 
suburbs,  followed  by  the  names  of  four  knights.  After  this 
come  the  nauies  of  certain  citizens,  and  at  the  head  of  this 
list  there  occurs  the  uame  of  Master  Eobert,  rector  of  the 
schools  of  the  city  of  Canterbury.  From  this  one  may  infer 
that  Master  Robert  was  a  layman,  and  it  is  remarkable  that 
the  earliest  head-master  of  the  pre-Eeformation  school  and 
John  Twyne,  the  last  who  held  the  office,  while  the  School 
remained  the  Archbishop's,  should  both  have  been  laymen.f 
From  the  fact  that  he  is  called  Master  Eobert  we  may  infer 
that  he  was  a  Master  of  Arts  of  some  university,  perhaps  of 
Oxford,  but  more  probably  of  Paris.  The  title  "  Master  '* 
usually  implies  that  its  possessor  has  been  granted  the 
"  licentia  docendi  " — the  right  to  teach.  This  would  be  given 
by  the  Cathedral  Chancellor,  or  by  one  of  the  great 
organized  bodies  of  scholars  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Master 
Eobert,  theref ore,  may  have  possessed  the  "  licentia  docendi  " — 
the  "leaving  certificate"  of  one  of  the  great  universities — or  he 

*  Master  Omer's  name  is  preserved  in  the  uame  of  the  prebendal  house 
at  the  east  end  of  the  Cathedral  (now  occupied  by  Dr.  Moore),  which  is  still 
knowTi  as  "  Master  Homer's." 

t  Master  Kobert  may  have  been  in  minor  orders,  but  if  so  he  had  not 
attaiucd  to  the  subdiaconate  or  hc  would  have  been  called  a  clerk.  Mastert» 
of  grammar  schools  iii  mediaeval  times  were  by  no  means  invariably  in  holy 
orders.  The  founder  of  Sevenoaks  Grammar  School  expressly  prescribed 
that  the  Master  should  "  by  no  manner  of  means  be  in  Holy  Orders."  The 
first  two  masters  of  St.  Paul's  School,  London,  were  laymen. 
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may  merely  have  been  granted  such  permission  by  the  Arch- 
bishop  himself  on  his  appointment  to  his  post.  It  is,  however, 
not  unlikely  that  Master  Robert  was  the  head-master  at  the 
time  that  another  and  a  greater  Eobert,  the  Robert  of  Win- 
chelsey  who  became  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  1294, 
received  his  early  instruction  at  the  Archbishop's  School.* 
Robert  of  Winchelsey,  one  of  the  most  famous  alumni  of  the 
mediseval  school,  played  a  most  important  part  in  the  politics 
of  his  day.  He  essayed  to  carry  on  in  Church  and  State  the 
work  that  Stephen  Langton  had  begun.  Against  Edward  I. 
he  fought,  though  with  but  little  success,  for  the  privileges  of 
his  order.  Against  Edward  II.  he  lent  his  assistance  to  the 
national  party  in  their  opposition  to  the  foreign  influences 
at  Court,  which  centred  in  the  figure  of  the  Gascon  youth, 
Piers  Gaveston,  and  in  this  he  gained  success.  But  we  propose 
to  give  a  fuUer  account  of  Winchelsey^s  life  and  work  on  a 
subsequent  page.f 

It  is  from  the  register  of  Archbishop  Winchelsey  himself 
that  we  learn  the  name  of  the  next  master  of  the  School, 
Robert  of  Maidstone,  clerk,  on  whom  the  Archbishop  in  1306 
conferred  the  teaching  {regimen)  of  the  school  {scolarum)  of 
the  City  of  Canterbury  and  the  school  {scholas),  canonically 
instituting  him  master  of  the  same  {rectorem),  and  invest- 
ing  him  with  the  school  and  all  its  appurtenauoes  by  his 
ring.J 

It  may  be  well  to  notice  here  that  the  word  "  school "  is 
almost  invariably  used  in  the  plural  from  the  twelfth  to  the 
fifteenth  centuries,  a  use  which  still  survives  in  the  "  schools  " 

•  See  Nicholas  HarpsfieWs  Hut.  Eccl.  Ang. 

t  Those  who  on  Speech  Day,  1907,  witnessed  the  cxcellent  performance 
in  the  Chapter  House  of  the  great  scene  from  Marlowe's  "  Edward  II." 
must  have  felt  the  peculiar  fitness  of  the  selection  of  a  play,  written  by  one 
of  the  greatest  of  the  Schoors  alumni,  and  depicting  the  work  of  another. 

X  Kobertus,  etc.,  filio  magistro  Eoberto  de  Maydcstone  clerico  salutem. 
RegimenScolarum  civitatis  Cant' et  ipsas  scolasadnostram  mcram  coUationem 
spectautem  tibi  conferimus  intuitu  caritatis,  ct  Rectorcm  canonit-c  institui- 
mus  in  eisdem,  teque  ipsis  scolis  cum  suis  iuribus  et  pertincnciis  quibus- 
cumque  per  nostrum  annulum  investimus.  In  cuius  rei  testimonium  sigillum 
nostrum  presentibus  est  appeusum.  Dat  apud  Aldington  iii  Id.  Aprilis 
Anno  d'ni  m°ccc  sexto  consecracionis  nostre  duodecimo."  (Winchelsey 
B«g.,  f.  300*.) 


ARCHBISHOP  WinCHELSEY  PRESENriNO  THE    PoPE'S  BuLL  TO 

KlNO   EDWARD  I.   AT   LlNCOLN,   1300. 

(From  the  Cottonian  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum.) 
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of  Oxford.  The  word  "Eector"  for  "Master"  finds  its 
explanation  also  in  the  University  use  of  the  phrase  *'  regent- 
Master,"  that  is,  a  master  a<;tually  teaching  in  the  schools. 
The  term  is  also  preserved  in  the  title  "  Eector  of  Lincoln," 
"  Rector  of  Exeter,"  used  for  the  heads  of  these  respective 
coUeges.  Four  yeais  later,  the  mastership  being  again  vacant, 
the  same  Archbishop  collated  Master  John  Everard  to  the 
office,  but  no  ring  is  mentioned  on  this  occasion.* 

With  the  advent  of  John  Everard,  light  is  let  in  upon  the 
standing  and  development  of  the  School  by  a  series  of  docu- 
ments  preserved  amongst  the  Chapter  Archives.f  These  belong 
to  the  earlj  years  of  the  fourteenth  century,  in  the  days  when 
Henry  of  Eastry  was  Prior  of  Christ  Church,  and  relat«  to  two 
subjects  of  some  importance,  viz.,  the  methods  adopted  to 
maintain  discipline,  and  the  claim  of  these  mediaeval  school- 
masters  to  the  monopoly  of  the  instruction  of  youth  in  the 
vicinity  of  their  school. 

The  disciplinary  methods  of  the  mediaeval  head-master  at 
Canterbury  may  perhaps  be  appreciated  best  by  the  study  of  a 
few  cases,  and  the  struggle  with  Richard  Hall  is  especially 
instructive  in  this  connexion.  It  would  appear  that  Richard 
Hall  {Ricardus  de  Aula)  had  been  guilty  of  many  open  breaches 
of  discipline  {mulHplicatas  et  manifestas  contumacias),  and  had 
at  length  brought  matters  to  a  crisis  by  violently  assaulting 
John  Plumer,  the  Usher.  The  heinousness  of  the  offence  was 
enhanced  by  the  fact  that  it  was  committed  within  the  Church 
of  St.  Alphege.J     The  method  adopted  for  the  reformation  of 

*  Item  eodem  amio  apud  Maghefeld  (Mayfield)  v**  Id  Marcii  contulit 
Dno  Eegimen  scolarum  civitatis  Cant'  Magistro  Johanni  Everard  et  super 
hoc  habuit  literas  Institutionis  sub  hac  forma  Eobertus  permissione  divina 
se  dilecto  filio  Magistro  Johanni  Everard  salutem  gratiam  se  Eegimen 
Scolanim  Civitatis  Cautuar'  et  ipsa  scolas  ad  nostram  meram  collationem 
speetanter  tibi  conferimus  iutuitu  caritatis  et  te  rectorem  instituimus  in 
eisdem  teque  ipsis  scolis  cum  suis  iuribus  et  pertinenciis  quibuscumque  pre- 
scnencialiter  investimus.  In  cuius  rei  &c.  Dat  apud  Mayefeld  v'"  Id  Marcii 
Anno  D'ni  m'ccc"'°  x  consecrationis  nostre  xvij.     (Winchelsey  Eeg.,  f.  151.) 

t  Chapter  Library,  AA.,  x.  4,  a — ^j. 

+  It  is  of  course  quite  possible  that  at  this  date  the  Church  was  used  as 
the  place  of  instruetion  for  the  School.  Churches  in  England  have  untU 
very  recent  times  been  cmployed  occasionally  for  secular  purposes,  e.ff., 
St.  Mary'8,  Oxford,  was  the  recognized  battle-ground  for  those  public 
disputatious  which  formed  so  large  a  part  of  University  teaching. 
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the  insubordinate  jouth  was  not  the  application  of  that  useful 
implement  wielded  so  effectively  by  schoolmasters  in  all  ages, 
but  an  appeal  to  the  thunders  of  the  Chureh,  Richard  Hall 
was  cited  bj  the  head-master  to  appear  before  him  in  the 
school  and  answer  to  the  charge,  and,  on  his  neglecting  to 
obey  the  summons,  he  was  forthwith  publicly  excommunicated. 
The  Dean  of  Christianity  of  Canterbury,*  moreover,  was 
requested  to  publish  the  sentence  in  all  churches  of  his 
deanery  during  mass,  with  all  the  solemn  accompaniments  of 
toUing  of  bells  and  extinguishing  of  candles.  Excommunication 
was  the  recognized  ecclesiastical  penalty  for  what  would  nowa- 
days  be  called  contempt  of  court,  but  it  is  perf  ectly  extraordinary 
that  a  schoolmaster  should  have  this  power,  and  it  is  of  course 
on  this  point  that  the  case  tumed.  Hall  was  by  no  means  an 
easy  person  to  coerce,  for  he  forthwith  applied  to  the  Court  of 
Arches,  with  the  result  that  the  Dean  of  Arches  inhibited 
further  proceedings  until  the  Court  could  ascertain  whether 
the  Master  of  the  School  really  possessed  this  power  of  ful- 
minating  sentences  of  excommunication  or  not. 

This  apparently  was  not  done  until  the  beginning  of  the 
foUowing  year,  when  Hugh  de  Forsham,  the  Commissary  of 
the  See  of  Canterbury,  certified  the  Dean  that  he  had  seen  the 
register  of  Master  John  Everard,  which  shewed  that  the 
Masters  of  the  School  had  power  to  pronounce  sentence  of 
excommunication  in  cases  like  the  above,  and  further  quoted 
the  special  licence  of  Archbishop  Peckham,  dated  12  Kal. 
April  1291,  addressed  to  his  "  beloved  son  the  Master  of  the 
Schools  of  the  City  of  Canterbury,"  and  *'  granting  him 
authority  to  take  cognizance  in  all  cases  affecting  his  schools, 
and  exercise  free  jurisdiction  as  was  the  custom  of  old,  together 
with  the  power  of  canonical  coercion  {canoniccB  coercionis)  .^' 
For  the  purpose  of  removing  any  doubt  which  might  still  be 
lingering  in  the  mind  of  the  Dean,  the  Commissary  goes  on  to 
state  that  he  had  held  an  inquiry  before  certain  trustworthy 
clerks  and  laymen  who  were  examined  upon  oath,  and  declared 
that  the  masters  of  the  schools  and  scholars  of  the  city  of 
Canterbury  for  the  past  forty  years  and  more  had  always  been 
accustomed  to  summon  their  erring  scholars  by  the  usher  to 
appear  before  the  master  in  his  school,  in  order  that  he  might 

*  Such  is  his  offieial  title.    He  would  be  called  the  Rural  Deau  to-day. 
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punish  those  who  appeared,  and  suspend  and  excommunicate 
those  who  did  not  appear,  and  that  according  to  custom  the 
Dean  should  publish  the  sentence.  The  Dean,  however,  seems 
still  to  have  hesitated,  and  on  October  12th  of  the  same  year 
the  head-master  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Archbishop,  pointing 
out  that  Hall  was  still  contumacious,  and  had  presumed  to 
defy  the  keys  of  the  Church  for  upwards  of  eight  months,  and 
praying  that  the  Archbishop  should  cite  Hall  and  find  out  what 
he  had  to  say,  and  especially  why  the  ecclesiastical  law  should 
not  be  invoked  against  him.  On  December  5th  the  Archbishop 
certified  that  Hall  had  been  canonicaUy  excommunicated,  but 
that  he  remained  obdurate.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Hall  had 
obtained  a  writ  of  supersedeas,  removing  his  case  into  the 
King's  Court,  but  he  complained  that  he  had  missed  his  day  in 
the  King'8  Court  because  he  had  been  imprisoned  for  f our  weeks 
by  the  Archbishop's  Chancellor.  He  stated  that  now,  to 
make  sure,  he  had  six  of  these  writs  in  his  possession,  that  he 
had  served  a  seventh  upon  the  sheriff,  but  that  that  officer, 
having  been  bribed  by  great  gifts  {par  lur  grands  douns),  still 
kept  him  in  gaol.  This  was  followed  by  a  sheriff's  writ 
addressed  to  the  bailiffs  of  the  city  of  Canterbury,  bidding 
them  attach  Forsham  and  Everard  for  prosecuting  the  suit  in 
the  Court  of  Christianity  instead  of  in  the  KjDg's  Court. 
What  the  result  of  this  change  of  venue  was,  does  not  appear, 
but  two  years  after  the  commencemeut  of  the  suit  Everaxd 
complained  that  Hall  still  defied  the  ecclesiastical  court,  and 
alleged  against  him  the  following  ten  articles  : — 

(1)  That  although  under  sentence  of  excommunication  he 
had  defied  the  power  of  the  Church  for  two  years. 

(2)  That  although  excommunicat^d  many  clerics  and  laics 
had  held  intercourse  with  him. 

(3)  That  although   excommunicated  he   had  received  the 
Sacrament. 

(4)  That  he  had  appealed  from  the  canonical  t-o  the  secular 
courts. 

(5)  That  he  assault^d  in  the  Church  of  St.  Alphege  John 
Plumer,  clerk,  well  knowing  him  to  be  a  clerk. 

(6)  That  he  boasted  of  his  immorality. 

(7)  That  by  his  appeal  to  the  secular  courts  he  had  put  the 
Dean  and  many  other  clerks  to  great  expense. 
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(8)  That  according  to  common  report  lie  was  a  man  of  evi 
life. 

(9)  That  he  had  subomed  false  witnesses. 

(10)  That  he  had  assaulted  Robert  Farmer,  the  Apparitor, 
when  serving  him  with  a  writ  of  summons. 

Whether  Hall  at  length  submitted  is  not  certain,  but 
apparently  he  did,  as,  on  May  8th,  1313,  William  de  Bre,  Rector 
of  St.  Alphege,  notified  the  official  of  the  Archdeacon  that  he 
had  absolved  the  said  Richard  Hall,  and  the  official  forthwith 
requested  the  Dean  to  publish  the  absolution  in  the  Churches 
of  the  Deanery  of  Canterbury. 

Records  of  three  other  cases,  somewhat  simUar  to  the 
above,  have  been  preserved.  They  are  all  of  considerable 
importance,  because  of  the  inferences  which  may  be  drawn 
from  them  as  to  the  position  and  standing  of  the  School.  AU 
three  occurred  during  the  head-mastership  of  John  Everard, 
who,  however,  seems  to  have  leamt  wisdom  from  his  pro- 
tracted  struggle  with  Hall,  insomuch  that  he  did  not  take 
recourse  at  once  to  extreme  measures. 

On  the  Saturday  af  ter  the  Feast  of  AU  Souls,  in  the  year 
1314,  the  head-master  held  a  court  in  the  School  to  decide 
what  should  be  done  to  one  of  the  boys  who  was  alleged  to 
have  offended  against  the  discipline  of  the  School,  to  have 
hindered  the  scholars  from  doing  their  work,  and  to  have  laid 
violent  hands  on  Master  Walter,  the  vice-monitor.  Although 
the  name  of  the  offender — Thomas  Birchwood — might  have  sug- 
gested  a  more  summary  method  of  dealing  with  the  case,  the 
procedure  adopted  by  the  head-master  was  to  smnmon  a  jury 
of  bacJielors  and  scholars  of  the  School,  to  whom  he  delegated 
the  task  of  inquiring  into  the  tmth  of  the  charges  alleged 
against  Birchwood.  On  a  verdict  of  "proven"  being  returned 
by  the  jury,  the  case  was  adjourned  till  the  following  Monday, 
in  the  hope  that  the  said  Thomas  would  then  make  his  sub- 
mission.  Here,  however,  niost  unfortunately,  our  documentary 
evidence  ends,  and  we  have  no  means  of  discovering  what  was 
the  fate  of  Thomas  Birchwood.  The  chief  interest  of  this  case, 
however,  lies  in  the  use  of  the  word  "bachelors."  We  may, 
perhaps,  be  pardoned  for  repeating  here  what  has  been  said 
before,  viz.,  that  the  very  essence  of  a  degree  granted  by  a 
university  in  mediaeval  times  was  that  it  conveyed  the  licence 
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to  teach.  Moreover,  as  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge  now,  such 
degrees  represented  usually  quite  a  high  standard  of  leaming. 
The  teacher,  when  he  was  fully  qualiiied,  was  usually  known  as 
"  Master,"  and,  when  he  was  actually  engaged  in  teaching,  as 
"  Regent  Master."  To  gain  the  degree  of  M.A.,  work  for  a 
period  of  seven  or  eight  years  would  be  necessary.  At  the  end 
of  four  years  the  undergraduate  would  acquire  the  degree  of 
Bachelor,  but  this  was  always  recognized  as  merely  an  inter- 
mediate  step  towards  the  completion  of  the  course.  The  point 
to  be  noticed  is  that  at  Canterbury  there  were  "  bachelors  "  in 
1314,  four  years  before  the  TJniversity  of  Cambridge  received 
the  licence  of  Pope  John  XXII.  and  became  formally  recog- 
nized  as  a  university. 

The  other  two  cases  are  of  even  greater  importance,  for 
they  prove  conclusively  that,  in  certain  cases  where  his  scholars 
were  concerned,  the  head-master  had  some  power  of  jurisdiction 
over  persons  who  were  not  actually  members  of  his  school. 
On  May  3rd,  1315,  Roger  le  Lime-burner,  presimiably  a  towns- 
man,*  was  accused  of  having  assaulted  William  Bor  {scholari 
meo).  The  man  was  cited,  but  did  not  appear.  The  head- 
master,  therefore,  gave  him  another  day,  and  in  the  meantime 
prohibited  him  from  entering  a  Church.  Another  case  related 
to  a  woman  named  Joan  Modi,  who  was  charged  vdth  assaulting 
Stephen  de  Borsted,  a  scholar.  She  confessed  her  fault,  and 
a  day  was  named  for  her  to  come  up  and  hear  sent«nce. 

These  last  two  cases  were  perhaps  merely  the  out^ome  of 
small  town  and  gown  rows,  such  as  survived  to  within  recent 
memory.  Their  importance  lies  in  the  evidence  that  they 
afford  of  the  extensive  powers  of  jurisdiction  possessed  by  the 
Masters  of  the  Archiepiscopal  School  over  all  personal  actions 
wherein  either  pai*ty  was  a  scholar.  Now  these  powers  were 
very  similar  to  those  exercised  by  the  Chancellors  of  Univer- 
«ities,  and  they  appear  to  owe  their  origin  to  the  same  causes. 
In  Oxford,  town  and  gown  battles  of  a  most  serious  nature 
occurred  at  intervals  for  a  century  and  a  half  from  the  great 
fight  of  1209,  when  the  students  left  the  town  (which  was, 
however,  brought  to  submission  by  an  interdict  laid  upon  it 
by  the  Papal  legate)  to  the  great  fight  of  St.  Scholastica's  Day, 

*  The  siurname  is  probably  employed  to  denote  his  trade. 
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1355.  Each  of  these  stniggles  resnlted  eventually  in  the 
victory  of  the  scholars  and  in  an  increase  of  power  to  the 
Chancellor.  Moreover,  it  would  appear  that  the  Masters  of 
Canterbury  School  possessed  these  powers  at  a  date  very 
similar  to  that  in  which  they  were  obtained  by  the  Chancellor 
of  Oxford  University.  It  has  been  seen  already  that  John 
Everard  proved  that  the  Canterbury  Masters  had  exercised 
this  jurisdiction  for  forty  years  before  1311,  i.e.,  circa  1271. 
Now,  if  we  may  accept  the  verdict  of  Dr.  Rashdall,  the 
University  of  Oxford  did  not  obtain  similar  powers  until 
1275,  while  the  Chancellor  of  Cambridge  did  not  acquire 
similar  jurisdiction  until  a  much  later  date.  The  grant  of 
independent  jurisdiction  such  as  this  is  so  exceptional  that, 
combined  with  the  cumulative  force  of  the  evidence  adduced 
from  these  cases,  we  are  led  to  the  conclusion  that  for  at  least 
a  century  and  a  half  before  the  Black  Death  the  position  of 
Canterbury  School  was  so  high  as  rather  to  approximate  to 
that  of  a  university  than  of  a  school  in  the  ordinary  sense  of 
the  word. 

Very  soon  after  the  occurrence  of  the  last  case  recorded 
John  Everard  disappears  from  sight  as  the  master  of  the  School, 
but  we  catch  another  glimpse  of  him  in  1327,  when  he  went  to 
Bome  as  a  proctor  for  the  Prior  and  Chapter  to  petition  the 
Pope  to  confirm  the  election  of  Archbishop  Simon  Mepham. 

The  above  cases,  in  which  Master  John  Everard  was 
involved,  related  chiefly  to  the  maintenance  of  discipline  and 
to  the  att«mpts  on  the  part  of  the  head-master  to  extend  his 
jurisdiction  beyond  the  precincts  of  his  school.  His  successor 
devoted  himself  chiefly  to  an  attempt  to  prevent  competition 
by  preserving  for  himself  a  monopoly  of  the  instruction  of 
youth  in  the  neighbourhood.  One  of  the  chief  features  of  the 
economic  history  of  the  Middle  Ages  is  the  attempt  of  various 
classes  of  society  to  secure  for  themselves  a  monopoly  of  the 
supply  of  their  particular  commodities,  and  in  this  respect 
Master  Ralph  of  Waltham  seems  to  have  represented  accu- 
rately  the  spirit  of  his  age.  He  was  Rector  of  the  Schools  in 
1321,  and  he  had  apparently  been  in  ofl&ce  some  little  time 
when  he  first  comes  into  notice  in  connection  with  a  suit 
in  which  he  sought  to  restrain  a  rival  schoolmaster  from 
encroaching  upon  what  he  conceived  to  be  his  own  sole  right 
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to  instnict  the  youth  of  the  vicinity.  The  allegations  of 
the  Citj  Schoolmaster  were  as  follows :  Master  Robert  de 
Henneye,  the  Rector  of  St.  Martin'8  outside  the  city  walls, 
kept  a  school  in  his  parish.  At  this  he  was  allowed  to 
impart  education  of  an  elementary  type  to  as  many  boys  as 
he  could  get,  but  the  boys  to  whom  he  was  allowed  to  give 
a  "  secondary  "  or  grammar-school  education  were  by  custom 
limited  to  the  unlucky  number  of  thirteen*  Presumably 
these  grammar-boys  paid  a  higher  fee  than  the  rest,  and  the 
master  was  thereby  induced  to  admit  more  than  the  statutable 
number.  This  was,  of  course,  detrimental  to  the  interests  of 
Master  Ealph,  and,  in  order  to  check  any  surreptitious 
admissions  in  excess  of  the  aforesaid  thirteen,  the  Rector  of 
the  City  Schools  from  time  to  time  sent  the  TJsher  round  to 
pay  a  surprise  visit  for  the  purpose  of  counting  the  grammar- 
boys.  The  Usher  seems  to  have  been  imsuccessful  in  his  quest, 
for  it  was  alleged  by  Master  Ralph  that  on  these  occasions  the 
surplus  boys  were  sometimes  concealed  until  the  inspection 
was  over.  It  was  in  order  to  remedy  this  encroachment  upon 
his  prerogative  that  Master  Ealph  appealed  to  Archbishop 
Walt^r  Reynolds,  who  instructed  his  commissary  to  ascertain 
the  facts.  Thereupon  the  commissary  empaneUed  a  jury,  who, 
after  examining  witnesses,  found  that  the  master  of  St.  Martin's 
School  was  entitled  to  teach  thirteen  grammar-boys  and  no 
more ;  and  their  finding  was  ratified  by  the  Archbishop,  who 
further  threatened  to  inflict  sentence  of  excommunication  upon 
Robert  de  Henneye  if  he  should  continue  to  admit  any  scholars 
beyond  the  statutable  number.  From  Master  Ralpli's  anxiety 
to  preserve  a  monopoly  of  the  teaching  of  youth  in  the  city 
and  neighbourhood  we  raay  infer  that  he  depended  for  his 
remuneration  upon  the  fees  of  the  scholars,  for,  had  any 
endowment  been  attached  to  his  office,  he  would  presumably 
have  been  less  anxious  to  prevent  others  from  assisting  him  in 
his  educational  efforts.f  Canterbury  was  therefore  a  fee  school 
and  not  a  free  school  at  this  dat€,  nor  is  there  any  evidence 

*  Sede  Vacante  Scrap  Book,  vol.  iii.,  p.  40,  and  Eeg.  I.,  fo.  394,  in  the 
Chapter  Library. 

t  Similar  struggles  to  secure  a  monopoly  of  teaching  in  a  given  district 
occur  not  uncommonly  in  the  records  of  other  schools.  (See  Leach's  "  Early 
Yorkshire  Schools  "  in  Yorkshire  Antiquarian  Society's  Transactions,  1899.) 
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that  it  was  ever  in  pre-Eeformatioi)  times  a  free  school  in  the 
sense  that  in  it  any  considerable  numher  of  boys  received  a 
gratuitous  education,  though  it  is  probable  that  assistance  was 
sometimes  given  to  poor  boys  by  the  Prior  and  Chapter,  and 
possibly  by  other  charitably-disposed  persons.*  No  further 
record  of  Master  Ealph  is  extant,  and  it  is  not  until  1371  that 
we  meet  with  the  name  of  another  master.  As  to  what 
happened  in  the  intervening  forty-eight  years  we  can  but 
hazard  a  conjecture.  No  period  in  English  history  has  wit- 
nessed  such  revolutionary  changes  in  social  conditions  as  this, 
for  it  was  during  these  years  tliat  the  terrible  "  Black  Death  " 
swept  over  England.  In  August  1348  it  first  appeared  in 
England  and  it  reached  its  worst  in  April  1349.  The  terrible 
efiFect  of  this  first  visitation  can  hardly  be  over-stated.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  one  half  of  the  whole  population  of 
England  succumbed  to  the  fell  disease.  Moreover,  in  the  next 
forty  years  on  no  less  than  five  occasions  were  there  sporadic 
recurrences  of  the  plague.  It  fell  with  equal  severity  upon  all 
classes  from  tlie  highest  to  the  lowest.  Archbishop  Brad- 
wardine  was  one  of  the  first  victims.  Men  suffered  more  than 
women,  the  young  and  strong  more  than  the  aged.  The 
clergy  succumbed  in  extraordinary  numbers,  and  the  mortality 
in  monasteries  was  even  greater.  The  Priory  of  Christ  Church 
suffered  less  than  other  religious  houses,  possibly  by  reason  of 
the  excellent  supply  of  pure  water  which  the  forethought  of  a 
former  generation  had  laid  on  to  the  Convent  from  the  springs 
on  the  "Scotland"  hills.  Yet  both  the  city  and  its  school  must 
have  felt  the  blighting  influence  of  these  dark  years.  In  Oxford 
the  mortality  caused  by  the  plague  was  one  of  the  chief  causes 
of  the  decay  of  the  university  in  the  fourteenth  century. 
Oxford,   however,   recovered    in   process   of    time,   but    it  is 

*  The  Alnioner's  Rolls  of  Christ  Cliurch  contam  the  following  entries  : — 
1325,  "  Given  to  a  certaiu  scholar,  4''."  1327,  "  Given  to  scholars  going  to 
school  at  different  times,  38"."  1336,  "  Given  to  certain  poor  scholars  going 
to  sehool,  3*  ^**."  1362,  "  For  meat  bought  in  the  towu  for  scholars,  the 
almoury  supply  being  inadequat«,  2*  7"'."  At  a  somewhat  later  date  Prior 
Thomas  Chillenden  and  the  Chapter  biud  themselves  and  their  successors 
in  a  sum  of  100  marks  to  find  .Tohu  Claydon  in  board,  clothes,  and  lodging, 
and  in  all  other  thiugs  requisite  for  liis  maiutenance  at  School,  until  he 
become  a  clerk  or  of  sufficieut  age  to  decide  whether  he  will  enter  a  religious 
life  or  not.    (Christ  Church,  Canterbury,  Eeg.  S.,  f,  30.) 
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doubtful  whether  the  schools  of  Canterbury  ever  quite  recovered 
their  former  prestige. 

Before  the  Black  De^th  (as  we  have  already  seen)  these 
schools  bore  some  resemblance  to  a  university.  After  that 
dreadful  visitation  there  is  nothing  to  shew  that  this  resem- 
blance  was  maintained.  The  school  was  no  more  than  a 
school.  It  was,  however,  during  this  dark  period  that  Arch- 
bishop  Islip  founded  Canterbury  College  in  Oxford.  Although 
Canterbury  CoUege  was  connected  with  the  priory  of  Christ 
Church,  Canterbury,  and  was  intended  for  the  higher  education 
of  the  monks  of  that  house,  we  cannot  altogether  omit  a  passing 
reference  to  it  in  this  place,  as  indirectly  it  may  have  had 
some  influence  upon  the  Archiepiscopal  School  at  Canterbury, 
since  it  is  almost  impossible  not  to  believe  that  many  of  those 
who  offered  themselves  for  the  novitiate  at  Christ  Church  had 
already  passed  through  the  school  which  was  kept  just  outside 
its  doors.  That  its  influence  would  have  been  more  real  had 
the  intentions  of  the  founder  been  regarded  seems  certain. 
Very  briefly  the  history  of  Canterbury  College,  Oxford,  is  as 
foUows :  In  the  year  1362  Archbishop  Islip  founded  the  college 
on  a  piece  of  land  on  the  north  side  of  St.  Frideswyde's  Priory, 
opposite  the  spot  which  Adam  de  Brome  had  selected  forty 
years  earlier  for  the  site  of  Oriel  College.  Islip  intended  that 
his  college  should  accommodate  twelve  Fellows,  of  whom  the 
Warden  and  three  others  should  be  Christ  Chuvch  monks. 
The  tenure  of  the  first  warden,  Henry  Woodhull,  was  brief, 
for  in  1365  the  Archbishop  ejected  him,  together  with  the 
other  three  Benedictines.  Woodhull's  successor  was  no  less  a 
person  than  the  celebrated  John  Wycliffe,  "  that  most  eminent 
teacher  of  theology,"  who  had  three  years  previously  resigned 
the  mastership  of  Balliol,  and  his  acceptance  of  the  wardenship 
of  Canterbury  College  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  the  initial 
declaration  of  his  revolutionary  propaganda.  In  1366,  how- 
ever,  the  year  after  Wycliffe's  acceptance  of  the  position, 
Archbishop  Islip  died,  and  his  successor,  Simon  Langham, 
himself  a  Benedictine,  at  once  endeavoured  to  oust  Wycliffe 
and  reinstate  Woodhull.  Langham's  influence  was  too 
powerful  for  Wycliffe,  and  in  May  1370  the  secular  clerks 
were  by  Papal  mandate  dismissed  from  Canterbury  College, 
which  remained  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Benedictine  monks  of 
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Christ  Church,  Canterbury.  The  college  was  apparently 
always  extremely  small.  The  number  of  students  never  seems 
to  have  exceeded  five.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  Canter- 
bury  College  sufPered  the  same  fate  as  the  mother-convent, 
although  some  part  of  its  ancient  buildings  remained  until 
1775,  and  the  name  still  survives  in  the  Canterbury  Quadrangle 
and  the  Canterbury  Gate  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford.* 

During  the  period  when  the  Black  Death  was  devastating 
the  country  the  Archiepiscopal  Registers  are  somewhat  defec- 
tive,  hence  we  have  been  unable  to  meet  with  any  record  of 
the  appointment  of  another  master  until  the  days  of  Arch- 
bishop  Whittlesey. 

On  the  7th  June  1371  that  prelate  appointed  Master  Walter 
Haye  "  Master  and  Rector  of  the  Grammar  Schools  of  the  City 
of  Canterbury,"  but  nothing  more  than  the  name  of  the  master 
is  known.f 

Three  years  later  an  appointment  to  the  head-mastership 
became  the  cause  of  a  dispute  between  the  King  and  the  Prior. 
On  the  death  of  Whittlesey  in  1374  the  see  was  vacant  for 
some  time,  and  Richard  Gillingham,  Prior  of  Christ  Church,  as 
guardian  of  the  spiritualities  during  the  interregnum,  collated 
Master  John  Bocton  (or  Boughton),  clerk,  to  the  office  of 
"  Master  of  the  Grammar  Schools  of  the  City  of  Canterbury," 
and  invested  him  therein  by  the  delivery  of  rod  and  ferule, 
the  insignia  of  his  office.J  The  Prior's  right  to  appoint  was, 
however,  challenged  by  King  Edward  III.,  probably  on  the 

•  "HiBtory  of  the  University  of  Oxford,"  H.  Maxwell  Lyte.  (Mac- 
millan,  1886.) 

t  Item  eodem  die  anno  et  loco  dominus  commisit  Magistro  Waltero  Haye 
custodiam  et  regimen  scolarum  grammaticalium  eivitatis  Cantuariensis  et 
ipsum  Magistrum  et  Bectorem  Scolarum  huius  prefecit  et  super  hoc  Literas 
obtinuit  [vii  Idus  Junii  1371].  (Whittleseye  Eegister,  f.  44'*,  Lambeth 
Library.) 

J  Eicardus  permissione  divina  Prior  Ecclesise  Christi  Cantuar'  et  eiusdem 
loci  Capitulum  sede  vacante  dilecto  nobis  in  Christo  Magistro  Johanni 
Boctone  clerico  salutem  in  domino  Magistnim  scolarum  grammaticalium  civi- 
tatis  Cantuar'  vacans  et  ad  nostram  spectans  coUationem  tibi  conferimus  cum 
suis  iuribus  et  pertinenciis  universis  teque  magistmm  eiusdem  cum  onere 
regendi  diligenter  te  per  ferule  et  virge  traditionem  investimus  in  eisdem. 
In  cuius,  etc.  Dat'  Cant'  in  domo  nostra  capitulari  vi"  idus  Januar' 
anno  domini  millesimo  ccclxxiiij'".  (Christ  Church,  Canterbury,  Eeg.  I., 
f.  395.) 
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ground  that  a  schoolmastership  was  not  properly  a  part  of  the 
spiritualities  of  which  the  Prior  (sede  vacante)  was  guardian, 
and  the  King  accordingly  nominated  "his  beloved  Chaplain, 
John  of  Langham,  by  reason  of  his  certificated  ability  in  the 
faculty  of  grammar." 

Whether  Crown  or  convent  was  successful  in  asserting  its 
right  does  not  appear,  but  neither  candidate  could  have 
held  office  long,  for  Archbishop  Sudbury,  on  30th  August 
1376,  appointed  Robert  Reynell,  who  is  described  as  a 
Master  of  Arts.^  How  long  he  held  office  we  do  not  know, 
but  in  1421  John  Syre,  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  a  clerk,  was 
collated  by  Archbishop  Chichele  to  the  Rectory  of  St.  Peter's 
in  the  City  of  Canterbury,  on  the  presentation  of  the  Prior 
and  Convent  of  Christ  Church.  Syre  is  described  in  the 
Ai*chiepiscopal  Eegister  as  a  "  Mast^r  in  grammar,"  and  we 
leam  from  the  Burgmote  book  of  the  City  of  Canterbury  that 
one  John  Syre,  clerk,  master  of  the  grammar  schools,  paid  for 
several  years,  between  1427  and  1436,  to  the  City  Chamberlain 
id.  per  annimi  for  two  posts  (stolpes)  set  in  the  king's  high- 
way  before  the  cellars  of  the  said  John's  house,  which,  we 
leam,  was  situated  in  the  parish  of  St.  Alphege,  next  to  a 
building  called  Gayholestenement.  It  is  unfortunate  that  this 
house  cannot  be  identified,  for  it  might  have  given  a  clue  to 
the  exact  site  of  the  School. 

Another  name  incidentally  mentioned  in  a  deed  preserved 
at  All  Souls'  College,  Oxford,t  is  that  of  John  Colbroke.  The 
deed  is  a  release  of  a  house  in  the  parish  of  St.  Alphege, 
Canterbury,  in  which  John  Colbroke  held  a  grammar  school. 
The  deed  is  dated  20  April,  16  Henry  VI.  (1437),  but  as  John 
Syre  paid  for  the  posts  in  front  of  his  house  until  1436, 
Colbroke's  term  of  office  must  have  been  a  very  brief  one. 


*  Simon  permissione  divina,  etc.  dilecto  filio  magistro  Eoberto  Eeynell 
Magistro  in  Artibus  salutem,  etc.  Probitatem  merita  et  alia  virtutum  dona 
quibiis  prout  fidedignorum  testimonio  recipimus,  insigniris  debite  attendentes 
tibi  regimen  et  gubemationem  scolarum  grammaticalium  ciritatis  Cantuar' 
committimus  exercendum,  teque  magistrum  tenore  presencium  prefecimus 
earundem.  In  cuius  rei  etc.  Dat.  apud  Cranebrok  iij"  Elhi  Septembr'  anno 
d'ni  millesimo  ccc"""  septuagesimo  sexto,  et  translacionis  nostre  anno  secundo. 
(Sudbury  Eeg.,  f.  27^  Lambeth.) 

t  Archives  of  All  Souls,  ed.  W.  Trice  Martin,  p.  396. 
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The  names  of  two  more  masters  are  recoverable  from  the 
Eegister  of  Archbishop  John  Stafford,  viz.,  John  Westhili* 
and  Eichard  Waterton.f  John  Westhill  is  described  as  a 
clerk,  but  no  mention  is  niade  of  his  degree.  He  was,  on 
25  September  1443,  licensed  to  teach  the^rammar  schoolin 
the  City  of  Canterbury. 

Eichard  Waterton,  seeminglj  a  layman,  received  a  similar 
licence  on  8  April  1445. 

It  should  be  observed  that  both  Westhill  and  Waterton 
merely  received  a  licence  to  teach,  and  were  not  collated  to 
their  office  with  the  impressive  ceremony  used  in  earlier  times. 
Moreover,  they  were  appointed  not  for  life,  but  during  the 
good  pleasure  of  the  Archbishop,  and  it  is  possible  that  these 
changes  may  indicate  some  falling  off  in  the  status  attaching 
to  the  office. 

After  the  appointment  of  Waterton,  the  registers  of  the 
See  do  not  appear  to  notice  any  f  urther  licences  of  masters  to 
the  Archbishop's  school,  and  the  next  names  have  been  dis- 
covered  in  an  unexpected  quarter,  namely,  in  the  pages  of  a 
chronicle  compiled  by  a  Christ  Church  monk,  John  Stone, 
who  made  his  profession  13  December  1418  and  was  the  author 
of  a  chronicle  extending  from  1415 — 1471,  in  which  he  set 
down  the  chief  events  occurring  in  the  internal  life  of  the 
monastery  and  a  few  which  have  a  wider  and  historical 
interest.  It  is,  therefore,  surprising  to  find  Stone,  in  the 
year  1464,  pausing  in  his  narrative  to  record  something  with 
which  the  Cbrist  Church  monks  were  not  immediately  con- 
cemed,  and  which  could  not  claim  to  be  of  more  than 
ephemeral  interest.  The  circumstance  which  caused  the  good 
monk  to  break  through  his  habitual  reserve  was  the  omission 
of  the  ceremony  connected  with  the  election  of  the  Boy  Bishop 

*  Johaimes  &c.  dilecto  in  Christo  filio  Johanni  Westhiil  derico  salutem  &c. 
.  .  .  de  tnis  industria  et  provida  circumspectione  plenarie  confidentes  ad  ten- 
endum  scholas  grammatieales  in  eivitate  nostra  Cantuar'  tibi  licentiam  conce- 
dimus  specialem  teque  magistruni  scholarura  huiusmodi  prefecimus  et 
deputamus  per  presentes  ad  nostnim  bene  placitum  tantum  modo  duratus. 
Dat'  api\d  Cant'  xxv'"  die  mensis  Septembr'  anno  d'ni  m°cccc"'°  quadrag"» 
tercio  ct  nostro  translationis  anno  primo.     (Stafford  Eeg.,  f.  7.) 

t  Item  viij"  die  mensis  Aprilis  anno  d'ni  millimo  cccc""  xlv'"  apud  Lam- 
hith  prefecit  Eicardum  Waterton  magistrum  scholarum  in  civitate  Cantuar' 
quam  diu  placuerit  et  super  hoc  habuit  litteras  m  forma.  (Stafford  Eeg., 
t  18.) 
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on  St.  Nicholas'  Day  (December  6th)  by  the  scholars  of  the 
city  school.  Contrary  to  custom  the  feast  had  been  allowed 
to  pass  without  its  usual  accompaniments,  and  Stone  felt  that 
he  must  name  the  masters  through  whose  default  the  boys 
had  been  deprived  of  a  cherished  privilege,  and  the  monks  of  a 
spectacle  which  caused  them  unfailing  amusement.* 

Of  John  Gedney  and  Thomas  Hikson — the  masters  pilloried 
by  Stone — nothing  is  known,  but  presumably  they  were  respec- 
tively  master  and  usher.  As  to  the  ceremony  connected  with 
Feast  of  St.  Nicholas,  it  will  be  sufi&cient  to  say  that  on  this 
day,  it  was  the  custom  in  most  collegiate  and  cathedral  churches 
for  the  boys  to  choose  one  of  their  number  to  maintain  the  state 
and  authority  of  a  bishop.  The  young  bishop  and  his  assistants 
were  generally  styled  "  Nicholas  and  his  clerks,"  and  were 
dressed  exactly  like  the  clergy,  whose  duties  they  parodied. 
If  it  should  happen  that  any  of  the  clergy  who  usually  officiated 
were  conspicuous  for  peculiarities  of  intonation  or  for  man- 
nerisms  in  their  conduct  of  the  service,  they  were  mimicked  by 
the  mock  bishop  and  his  clerks.  And  herein  no  doubt  lay  most 
of  the  fun,  for  those  who  in  these  imitations  recognized  familiar 
voices  and  gestures  would  of  course  be  greatly  amused  by  the 
efforts  of  the  boys.  Even  in  quite  recent  times  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  similar  "  renderings  "  of  dignitaries  of  the  Church 
have  been  given  with  considerable  success  by  boys  possessed  of 
the  power  of  mimicry,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  this  feature 
in  the  performance  was  the  one  that  especially  appealed  to 
Stone  and  his  brethren.  Various  attempts  were  made  from 
time  to  time  by  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  to  suppress,  or 
curtail,  the  ceremonies  connected  with  the  Feast  of  St.  Nicholas, 
— ^thus  Archbishop  Peckham  decreed  that  the  rule  of  the  boy- 
bishop  should  extend  over  one  day  only,  instead  of  for  three 
weeks,  that  is  to  Childermas  or  Holy  Innocents'  day— but 
little  was  really  done  towards  checking  the  abuse,  which  was 
tolerated  even  by  the  enlightened  Dean  Colet,  who  in  his 
statutes  ordained  that  the  boys  of  his  school  should  attend 
"Paulis   Church   every   Childermasday  and  hear  the   Chylde 

*  "  Episcopns  de  Schola  Cant'.  Item  hoc  anno  (1464)  in  festo  sancti 
Nicholai  non  erat  episcopus  in  scola  gramaticali  in  civitati  («V)  Cant'  et  hoc 
ex  defcctu  magistrorum  videlicet  Johannis  Gedney  et  Thome  Hikson." 
(Chronicle  of  John  Stone,  Corpus  Christi  Coll.,  Camb. ;  printed  by  the 
Cambridge  Antiquarian  Society,  ed.  W.  Gr.  Searle,  1902.) 
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Bishop's  sermon,  and  after  be  at  the  high  mass,  and  each  of 
them  offer  a  penny  to  the  Chylde  Bishop,  and  with  them  the 
maisters  and  surveyors  of  the  scole." 

What  induced  Master  Gedney  to  put  down  the  boy-bishop 
at  Canterbury  we  have  no  means  of  knowing,  but  his  action 
may  have  been  prompted  by  the  knowledge  that  the  protracted 
ceremony  interfered  seriously  with  the  work  of  the  School, 
and  it  is  possible  that,  in  his  wisdom,  he  may  have  substituted 
for  this  mummery  some  miracle-play  or  "  mystery "  less 
liable  to  abuse.* 

The  next  inf  ormation  relating  to  the  School  is  gleaned  f  rom 
the  Registers  of  the  Priory,  still  preserved  among  the  Chapter 
Archives.  In  Register  N,  folio  235,  is  a  copy  of  a  very  inte- 
resting  letter  addressed  to  Archbishop  Thomas  (Bourchier)  by 
Prior  William  (Tilly),  generally  known  as  Sellyng.f  This 
letter  is  of  so  much  importance  that  we  venture  to  quote  it 
almost  at  fuU  length.  After  thanking  the  Archbishop  for 
certain  good  oflSces  in  connection  with  matters  which  do  not 
concem  us  here,  the  Prior  proceeds : — 

"Also  please  it  your  good  faderhode  to  have  knowledge 
that  according  to  your  commaundment  I  have  provyded  for 
a  scolemaster  for  youre  gramerscole  in  Caunterbury,  the 
which  hath  taught  gramer  att  Wynchester,  and  atte  Seynt 
Antonyes  in  London,  that  as  I  trust  to  God  shall  so  gyde  him 
that  it  shalbe  worship  and  pleasir  to  yo""  lordship  and  profyt 
and  encrece  to  them  that  he  shall  have  in  govemance,  praying 
you  therefore  that  he  may  have  autorite  from  your  lordship 
by  wryting  to  occupy,  and  also  to  send  down  yo'  commaundment 
that  noon  othir  particular  scole  be  kept  nigh  by.  Also  truly 
the  scole  house  is  ruynous  and  evill  repayred  and  hath  right 
grete  nede  of  your  gracious  honde  of  help.  And  Almighty  God 
preserve  your  lordship  from  all  adversities.  From  Canterbury 
the  xiiijth  day  of  Aprill. 

"  Yo'"  chapelyn  William  Priour  of  Christischirche  in  Caun- 
terbury. 

"  To  the  most  honourable  fader  in  God,  and  my  most  special 

*  A  servico  for  the  boj^^-bishop,  witli  musical  notation,  is  to  be  found  in 
the  ProcessionaJt  ad  usum  Ecclesie  Sarum,  to  be  used  on  the  eve  of  Hofy 
Innocents'  day.  For  further  particulars  about  boy-bishops  see  Hone's 
"  Every-day  Book,"  vol.  i.,  p.  1555. 

t  The  letter  is  undated,  but  must  have  been  written  between  1472 — 1486. 
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good  lord  Thomas  bi  the  grace  of  God  cardinall  and  Arche- 
bishop  of  Caunterbury." 

The  writer  of  the  above  letter  was  a  distinguished  scholar 
in  his  day.  Williaui  Sellyng  had  studied  Greek  in  Italy,  and 
brought  home  with  him  to  Christ  Church  Greek  MSS.,  and 
imparted  the  language  to  men  who  afterwards  had  much  to  do 
with  the  revival  of  leaming  in  England. 

That  the  Prior  could  write  to  the  Archbishop  asking  that 
special  instructions  should  be  issued  prohibiting  any  other 
grammar  school  from  opening  its  doors  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
ancieut  city  school,  is  conclusive  evidence  that  no  such  school 
was  maintaiued  by  the  Prior  and  Chapter  in  their  ahnonry. 
That  Sellyng  was  able  to  attract  to  Canterbury  a  man  who  had 
served  in  two  of  the  most  famous  schools  in  England,  at  that 
date,  tends  to  shew  that  in  the  second  half  of  the  fifteenth 
century  the  School  stiU  enjoyed  considerable  repute.  It  is 
possible  that  the  state  of  disrepair  into  which  the  old  school- 
house  had  fallen  may  have  led  to  a  change  of  site,  and  the 
School  may,  at  or  about  this  date,  have  been  removed  from  the 
parish  of  St.  Alphege,  to  the  position  which  Somner  imphes  it 
occupied,  immediately  bef  ore  its  reconstitution  by  Henry  VIII., 
viz.,  on  the  south  side  of  the  cathedral  near  the  cemetery  gate, 
but  f  or  reasons  which  will  be  stated  later  we  do  not  think  this 
very  likely.  But  however  this  may  be,  from  the  date  of  the 
above  letter — which  cannot  be  later  than  1486 — we  can  discover 
no  record  whatever  relating  to  the  School  imtil  King 
Henry  Vlll.,  in  his  30th  year,  refounded  it,  and  placed  its 
fifty  Kuig's  scholars  on  the  foundation  of  the  cathedral. 

Although  we  have  during  this  period  no  documentary 
evidence  from  which  we  can  deduce  any  knowledge  of  customs 
or  conditions  peculiar  to  Canterbury  School,  yet,  in  theii 
intemal  regime,  schools  must  have  differed  comparatively 
little  f rom  each  other  in  these  early  days,  and  a  fair  idea  of  the 
internal  economy  of  the  School  may  be  f ormed  from  what  has 
been  recorded  elsewliere.  Some  details  of  domestic  economy 
are  preserved  in  the  statutes  of  Wells  School,  which  were  con- 
firmed  by  Bishop  Beckington  in  1457.  At  Wells  it  would 
seem  that  the  boys  slept  three  in  a  bed,  two  smaller  ones  with 
their  heads  to  the  top  of  the  bed,  and  an  elder  one  with  his 
head  to  the  foot  of  the  bed  aud  his  feet  between  the  heads  of 
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the  two  younger  boys.  Their  playtime  was  only  half  an  hour 
before  supper  in  winter,  and  half  an  hour  after  it  in  summer. 
The  most  minute  directions  were  given  as  to  their  conduct  and 
manners.  The  boys  were  to  cut  their  bread  at  dinner,  not 
gnaw  it  with  their  teeth  iior  tear  it  with  their  nails.  They 
were  to  drink  with  their  mouths  empty,  not  fuU.  They  were 
not  to  pick  their  teetb  with  their  knives.  They  were  to  take 
up  their  meat  like  gentlemen,  and  not  ravenously.* 

More  uiight  be  added  to  the  same  effect,  for  apparently  a 
large  part  of  the  schoohnaster'8  work  lay  in  the  teaching  o^ 
elementary  niles  of  conduct  and  manners.  Erasmus,  in  the 
picture  which  he  draws  for  us  of  the  fussy,  choleric  pedagogue 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  goes  into  even  more  careful  detail : 
"  Look,"  says  the  schoolmaster  to  the  boy,  '*  Look  neither 
doggedly,  surlily,  saucily,  malapertly,  nor  unsettledly,  but  with 
a  staid,  niodest,  pleasant  air  in  your  countenance  and  a  bashful 
look  fixed  upon  the  person  who  speaks  to  you.  Don't  stand 
titter  totter,  first  standing  upou  one  foot  and  then  upon  another, 
nor  playing  with  your  fingers,  biting  your  lips,  scratching  your 
head,  or  picking  your  ears.  Don't  be  a  prittle  prattle  nor  a 
prate  apace."t  There  is  much  more  of  the  same  nature,  and 
the  young  scholar  might  well  be  pardoned  if,  confused  by 
tlie  multiplicity  of  his  instructions,  he  fell  into  error.  But 
woe  to  him  if  he  did  so !  Erasmus  pours  bitter  scom  on  the 
brutality  of  the  schoolmasters  of  his  day,  whose  powers  of 
flogging  were  regarded  as  amongst  their  credentials  to  service 
in  the  profession,  and  Thomas   Tusser  could  write   in   bitter 

plaint : — 

"  From  Paurs  I  went,  to  Eton  sent, 
To  learn  straightways  the  Latin  phrase, 
When  fifty-three  stripes  given  to  me 

At  once  I  had. 
For  fault  but  small  or  none  at  all 
It  came  to  paas,  thus  beat  I  was. 
See,  Udall,  see,  the  mercy  of  thee 

To  me,  poor  lad."J 

•  See  "  English  Schools  at  the  Reformation,"  A.  F.  Lcach,  p.  108. 

t  "The  3choolmaster's  Admonitions  "  in  "The  Colloqmes  "  of  Erasmus. 
Translated  by  Nathan  Bailey ;  published  by  Hamilton,  Adams  and  Co.,1877. 

l  Fromthe"FiveHundredPointsofGoodHusbandrye."  Nicholas  Udall, 
the  author  of  "  Ealph  Eoister  Doister,"  was  head-master  of  Eton  circa  1534. 
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Amongst  the  Paston  correspondence  has  been  preserved  a 
most  interesting  letter  which  William  Paston,  Junior,  wrote 
from  Eton  in  1479  to  his  "Eight  reverent  and  worchepful 
broder "  John.  The  boy  gives  an  account  of  certain  moneys 
which  he  has  received.  He  sends  a  copy  of  some  Latin 
verses  of  his  own  composition,  and  very  fair  verses  they  are. 
He  gives  an  account  of  the  charms  of  his  sweetheart,  a 
"yong  gentylwoman,"  with  whom  he  "felle  in  qweyntaince." 
Further  he  adds  with  a  delightfully  boyish  touch,  which  will 
appeal  to  all  parents  of  schoolboys,  "  Ye  sende  me  worde  in 
the  letter  of  xij  li.  fyggs  and  viij  li.  reysons."* 

How  the  boys  of  the  Archbishop's  School  were  fed  we 
know  not.  In  the  monastery  they  did  well  enough.  When 
Gerald  Barri  dined  with  the  monks  in  the  refectory  he  noted 
that  Le  was  served  with  a  dinner  of  sixteen  courses.  Probably 
the  boys  complained  that  they  were  not  served  well  enough. 
Boys  in  all  ages  have,  with  or  without  justice,  complained  of 
the  insufficiency  of  the  food  supplied  to  them,  though  the 
schoolboy  Vincent  of  Erasmus'  "  Dialogues "  may  have  had 
some  true  gronnd  for  complaint  when  he  says  that  "  those  who 
live  upoii  scholars'  commons  are  oftentimes  ready  for  a  supper 
before  they  have  finished  dinner."  Whether  there  was  or  was 
not  enough  food  supplied  there  was  certainly  a  sufficiency  of 
work.  The  hours  were  extremely  long,  although  the  subjects 
taught  were  but  few  in  number.  Greek  certainly  was  not 
included  in  the  curriculum  at  Canterbury,  nor  even  at  Oxford 
or  Cambridge,  until,  through  the  influence  of  SeUing,  Linacre 
and  Grocyn,  the  study  of  the  language  was  re-introduced 
towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Indeed,  "  heretical 
Greek  "  was  branded  by  orthodox  Churchmen  as  a  dangerous 
subject.  Latin,  on  the  other  hand,  was  the  bed-rock  upon 
which  the  higher  education  of  the  day  was  grounded.  In  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  Latin  was  by  no  means  a 
dead  language ;  it  was  necessary  not  only  to  the  Church  and 
the  priest,  the  lawyer,  the  civil  servant  and  the  physician,  but 
the  bailiff  of  a  manor  wanted  it  for  his  roll,  the  town  clerk  for 
his  minute  book,  the  architect,  the  musician,  everyone  who 
was  neither  a  mere  soldier  or  a  mere  handicraftsman  wanted 

*  In  modem  English  "  12  Ib.  figs  and  8  Ib.  raisins." 
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not  a  smattering  of  Latin  but  a  living  acquaintance  witb  the 
tongue  as  a  spoken  language.*  In  scbools  tbe  boys  were 
expeoted  to  use  Latin  not  only  in  tbe  scboolroom  but  in  tbe 
playground.  At  Soutbwell  a  complaint  was  made  (in  1484)  of 
a  master  who  was  so  slack  in  bis  work  as  to  let  tbe  boys  talk 
English  instead  of  Latin,  and  even  gave  tbe  boys  bolidays 
— elsewbere  a  very  rare  indulgence. 

But  although  Latin  was  taught  colloquially,  tbe  fourteentb 
and  fifteentb  centuries  witnessed  a  real  decline  in  classical 
studies.  In  the  reign  of  King  Henry  II.,  Jobn  of  Salisbury 
praised  the  efforts  of  Bernard  of  Cbartres,  who,  after  teaching 
bis  pupils  tbe  rules  of  grammar  from  Donatus  and  Priscian, 
led  tbem  on  to  Latin  poets,  orators,  and  bistorians ;  and  Jobn 
of  Salisbury  was  himself  strongly  imbued  witli  a  love  for  tbe 
classical  writers,  and  was  especially  familiar  with  Horace  (except 
the  Odes)  and  mucb  of  Cicero.  But  progress  in  tbis  direction 
was  checked  by  the  growtb  of  tbe  scbolastic  philosophy,  and 
literary  form  became  subservient  to  tbe  subtleties  of  logic  and 
metaphysics  and  tbe  technical  jargon  whicb  Erasmus  ridiculed. 

The  Latin  books  that  were  read  were  chiefly  tbose  of  tbe 
later  Roman  Empire.  It  is  rather  an  interesting  fact  that  tbe 
books  from  whicb  tbe  modern  scboolboy  derives  his  knowledge 
of  Latin  are  cbiefly  tbose  which  in  mediseval  times  were  not 
read.  Even  Jobn  of  Salisbury,  though  be  had  read  the  works 
of  some  thirty  Latin  authors,  yet  knew  little  or  notbing  of 
Cijesar,  Tacitus,  Plautus,  Lucretius,  or  tbe  ^'  Odes  "  of  Horace. 
Grammar  was  still  studied  in  tbe  works  of  Priscian  and 
Donatus.  History,  if  learnt  at  all,  was  read  in  the  work  of 
Orosius. 

We  may  be  sure  tbat  in  tbe  Archbisbop'8  School  divinity 
and  the  true  principles  of  religion  were  taught.  Erasmus 
makes  his  schoolboy  Gasper  declare,  tbat  although  *'  mudicine 
is  a  certain  portiou  in  wbatsoever  land  a  man  is,"  and  altbough 
"  the  lavv  is  tlie  way  to  preferment,"  yet  be  liked  divinity  the 
best.f  Gasper  further  declares,  in  words  tbat  remind  one  of 
James  Russell  Lowell,  "  I  believe  firmly  what  I  read  in  tbe 
Holy  Scriptures  and  the  creed  called  the  Apostles',  and  I  don't 
trouble  my  head  any  furtber,"     It  would  be  hard  to  find  a 

*  See  "  English  Schools  at  the  Eeformation,"  A.  F.  Leach,  p.  105. 
t  *'  The  Colloquies  of  Erasmus,"  ut  supra. 
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better  smnmary  of  the  simple  faith  of  a  schoolboy,  and,  if  this 
was  true  of  the  great  majority  of  bojs,  there  was  not  much  at 
fault  in  the  mediseval  system  of  education  in  this  respect. 

On  the  whole  there  was  a  marked  decline  iu  the  standard 
of  leaming  throughout  this  period.  The  schools  of  King 
Henrj  VI.  did  not  maintain  the  standard  of  the  schools  of 
King  Hem-j  II.  Not  enough  was  done  to  sniooth  the  path  of 
learniiig  for  the  children.  The  hours  of  work  were  long  and 
the  hours  of  plaj  were  verj  short.  There  must  have  been 
little  to  relieve  the  monotonj  of  the  long  dajs  and  there  was 
little  attempt  to  create  interest  in  the  work.  But  a  better 
time  was  at  hand.  The  scholars  of  the  Renaissance  were  to 
shew  that  children  could  be  taught  better  bj  kindness  and 
gentleness  than  bj  severitj  and  brutalitj,  and  that  it  is  better 
to  lead  them  than  to  drive  them.  Colet,  when  he  wrote  the 
preface  to  the  Latin  Grammar  which  was  to  serve  as  the 
standard  school  text-book  for  three  centuries,  shewed  the  true 
sjmpathj  of  the  born  teacher.  The  words  are :  "  Judging 
that  nothing  maj  be  too  soft  uor  too  familiar  for  little 
children,  speciaUj  learning  a  tongue  with  them  at  all  strange  : 
in  which  little  book  I  have  left  manj  things  out  on  purpose, 
considering  the  tenderness  and  capacitj  of  small  minds.  .  .  . 
Wherefore  I  praj  jou  all,  little  babes,  aU  Uttle  chUdren,  leam 
gladlj  this  Uttle  treatise,  and  commend  it  dUigentlj  imto  jour 
memories,  trustiug  of  this  beginning  je  shaU  proceed  and 
grow  to  perfect  Uterature,  and  come  at  the  last  to  be  great 
clerks.  And  lift  up  jour  Uttle  white  hands  for  me,  which 
prajeth  for  jou  to  God,  to  whom  be  aU  honour  and  imperial 
majest}^  and  glorj."  Verj  beautiful !  good  Mr.  Dean,  and 
jet  few  books  that  were  ever  written  have  caused  more 
tears  than  this,  which  was  the  original  of  the  Eton  Latin 
Grammar. 

If  we  maj  judge  from  the  example  quoted  above  as  to  the 
school  at  WeUs,  from  the  appaUing  shortness  of  the  time 
aUotted  to  plaj  it  seems  clear  that  no  great  atteution  couid 
have  been  given  to  games.  The  Canterbur j  monk,  Fitz-Stephen, 
writing  in  the  reign  of  Henrj  II.,  described  the  sports  of  the 
London  citizens  with  quite  remarkable  minutenesa  of  detaU. 
In  particular  his  description  of  sUding,  tobogganing,  and 
skating  is  most  graphic.    Apparentlj,  though,  the  chief  school 
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sports  were  cock-fighting  and  football.*  If  the  most  popular 
form  of  recreation  was  cock-fighting,  the  shortness  of  the  time 
given  to  such  "  sports  "  is  less  to  be  regretted.  Even  in  this 
respect,  the  days  of  the  Renaissance  were  to  briiig  improvement, 
for  Sir  Thomas  Elyot,  iii  "  The  Boke  called  the  Governour," 
could  write  :  "  A  diserete  master  may  with  as  much  or  more 
ease,  both  to  himself  and  his  scholler,  lead  him  to  play  at 
tennis  or  shoote." 

Tn  one  respect  at  least,  however,  Canterbury  possessed 
advantages  that  few  other  places  of  education  could  offer. 
To  boys,  Canterbury  during  the  Middle  Ages  could  never  have 
been  a  dull  place.  Pageants  of  one  kind  or  another  were  con- 
stantly  passing  through  the  streets,  and  we  may  well  believe 
that  tlie  boys  contrived  to  see  something  of  what  was  going 
on.  Some  of  the  boys  of  the  Archbishop^s  School  may  well 
have  been  in  Palace  Street  on  that  dark  December  afternoon 
in  1170,  when  the  four  assassin  knights  passed  through  the 
Palace  Gate,  nearly  opposite  their  school-house.  Some,  surely, 
must  four  years  later  have  seen  that  same  king,  in  whose 
name  the  murder  was  wrought,  pacing  with  bare  feet  as  a 
penitent  the  Cathedral  pavements.  What  dejection  the  Canter- 
bury  boys  must  have  felt  when,  in  1216,  their  city  opened  it« 
gates  to  Louis  of  France,  and  we  can  imagine  with  what 
frantic  joy  they  welcomed  the  victorious  Hubert  de  Burgh 
when  lie  paraded  the  head  of  Eustace  on  a  pole  through  tbe 
city  streets.  Sonie  of  the  boys  may  well  have  witnessed  the 
marriage  of  Henry  III.  to  Eleanor  of  Provence  within  the  walls 
of  their  Cathedral — some  surely  caught  a  glimpse  of  King 
Edward  I.  and  his  bride  Margaret  of  France  as  they  passed  to 
their  espousals  within  the  Palace.  What  a  thrill  of  excitement 
must  have  passed  through  the  scholars  when  the  victor  of 
Poitiers  rode  on  his  pony  through  the  streets  by  the  side  of  his 
splendidly-mountod  captive,  John,  King  of  France.     Here,  too, 

*  "  Besidcs  that  wc  may  begin  witli  tlic  pastimc.<  of  the  boys — annnally 
on  the  (lay,  which  is  called  Shrove  Tucsday,  the  boys  of  respcctivc  schools 
briug  to  their  masters  cach  one  his  fighting-cock,  aud  thcy  arc  iudulgcd  all 
the  moraing  with  seeiug  tlieir  cocks  fight  iu  the  schoolroom.  After  dinucr 
all  tlic  youth  of  the  city  go  into  tlie  field  of  the  .suburbs,  and  address  them- 
selves  to  the  famous  game  of  football.  The  scholars  of  each  school  have 
thcir  peculiar  ball." 
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came  Henry  V.  witli  the  remnants  of  the  gallant  army  of  the 
victors  of  St.  Crispm's  Day.  Here  came  Emanuel,  Emperor  of 
the  East ;  Sigismund,  Emperor  of  the  West ;  Margaret  of  Anjou, 
Queen  of  England ;  Edward  IV.  and  his  Queen — the  latter  in 
the  Jubiiee  Year,  1471,  when,  as  related  in  the  Paston 
Letters,  "  much  oder  pepell  ar  rjden  and  goone  to  Cant^rbury, 
never  so  mooche  pepell  seyn  in  pilgrimage  hereto  at  ones,  as 
men  seye." 

The  throbbing  life  of  the  great  monastery  must  always  have 
furnished  the  most  fascinating  interest  to  the  Canterbury  boy. 
Sometimes  he  must  have  had  the  opportunity  to  sbew  his  par- 
tizan  spirit,  as  when,  in  the  bitt^r  struggle  of  1327,  the 
citizens  of  Canterbury  tried  to  reduce  the  monastery  to  sub- 
mission.  The  frequent  processions,  t.he  parade  of  masques 
and  pageants,  the  pilgrim  in  motley  garb,  knight,  lady,  parson, 
reve  aud  pardoner,  wending  their  way  through  tlie  covered 
alleys  of  the  "  mercery  "  to  the  cathedial,  or  retuming  to  their 
distant  homes  with  the  leaden  tokens  of  St.  Thomas  stuck  in 
their  hat-bands  or  suspended  from  their  necks — all  these  must 
have  excited  the  curiosity  of  many  generations  of  schoolboys 
of  the  pre-Reformation  School. 

But,  as  the  years  rolled  by,  it  was  plain  that  a  change  was 
coming.  Year  by  year  the  number  of  pilgrims  to  the  shrine  of 
the  "  holy  blissful  mai-tyr  "  declined.  The  "  New  Learnin^g  " 
was  altering  men's  modes  of  thought.  The  schoolmaster,  in 
the  person  of  Erasmus,  was  abroad,  and  Wolsey's  scarlet  hat, 
with  all  the  blessings  Rome  could  bestow  upon  it,  could  not 
check  the  ebbing  tide.  The  dark  days  of  the  Middle  Ages 
were  drawing  to  their  close.  A  spirit  of  enquiry  and  of  inde- 
pendent  thought  was  in  the  air,  a  spirit  the  growth  of  which 
can  be  traced  out  in  countless  ramifications.  In  religiou,  above 
all,  men  were  beginuing  to  refuse  to  accept  as  final  the  dogma 
of  the  supremacy  of  the  bishop  of  Rome,  which  had  served  for 
80  many  centuries.  The  course  of  poUcy  suggested  by  the 
selfish  wishes  of  a  self-centred  king  chanced  to  coincide  with 
the  trend  of  the  religious  thought  of  his  day,  but  the  divorce 
of  Henry  VIII.  was  not  tlie  chief  cause  of  the  Euglish 
Reformation,  which  would  have  come  despite  the  Tudor 
monarch.  Monasticism,  as  a  quickeniug  agent  in  the  religion 
of  Eng^,nd,  had  lost  much  of  its  force  and  the  dissolution  of 
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the  monasteries  was  only  the  natural  result  of  the  working  of 
evolution.  The  Benedictine  Priorj  at  Canterbury  was  one 
of  the  last  to  f  all,  and  with  it  disappeared  the  old  Archbishop's 
School,  which  had  served  the  needs  of  the  city  and  of  the 
county  for  nine  centuries.  But  it  was  immediately  to  re-appear, 
though  with  a  new  name  and  under  changed  conditions.  John 
Twyne,  the  last  head-master  of  the  old  foundation,  was  to  be 
the  first  archididascalus  of  the  new,  and  the  School  was,  without 
a  break,  to  carry  on  its  work  from  the  days  of  King  Ethelbert 
to  the  days  of  King  Edward  the  Seventh. 


(    45    ) 
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^f)t  liing*s(  ^d)ooI:  its  jTounliation  auti 
^tatut^s;^ 

"  And  there  shall  come  a  King  and  confess  you  religious,  and  bete 
you,  as  the  Bible  telleth  for  breaking  of  your  rule,  and  then  shall  the 
Abbot  of  Abingdon  and  all  his  house  for  ever  have  a  knock  of  a  King, 
and  incurable  the  woimd." — Piers  Plowman,  circa  1362. 

In  the  preceding  Chapters  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  trace 
the  history  of  the  Ancient  City  School,  which,  though  unen- 
dowed,  for  more  than  nine  centuries  had  been  the  Alma  Maier 
of  countless  generations  of  Canterbury  and  Kentish  boys. 
That  school  was  now  to  cease  to  exist,  or  rather  its  existence 
was  to  be  merged  in  the  school  attached  to  the  coUegiate  body 
which  King  Henry  VIII.  placed  in  the  room  of  the  dispossessed 
monks. 

Before  discussing  to  what  extent  the  new  Schola  Regia  can 
claim  continuity  with  the  older  Archiepiscopal  School,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  describe  very  briefly  the  momentous  changes 
which  the  King's  policy  effected  with  respect  to  the  Cathedral 
and  its  goveming  body. 

Before  the  days  of  the  Conqueror  the  Metropolitical  Church 
had  been  (as  we  have  already  seen)  in  the  hands  of  secular 
clerks.  Lanfranc'8  reforms  had  been  directed  towards  ejecting 
the  seculars,  and  since  his  days  the  Cathedral  had  been  in  the 
hands  of  Benedictine  monks.  The  King's  heel  was  now  on 
the  monasteries  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land, 
and  the  great  Priory  of  Christ  Church,  Canterbury,  in  common 
with  the  rest  of  the  religious  houses,  was  about  to  receive 
a  "  deadly  knock,"  an  "  incurable  wound," 
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Whatever  justification  there  may  have  been  for  the  sup- 
pression  of  the  monasteries, — and  that  there  was  some  is  clear 
from  the  records  of  Episcopal  Visitations  made  not  long  before 
the  general  dissolution  of  the  religious  houses — there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  methods  employed  by  CromwelPs  emissaries  for 
oollecting  information  were  flagrantly  unfair.  We  need  not, 
however,  in  our  present  connexion  discuss  this  question  further 
than  to  say  that  the  monks  of  Christ  Church  came  through 
the  ordeal  well.  Dr.  Layton  and  liis  fellow  Commissioners 
came  to  Canterbury,  and  quartered  themselves  at  the  Prior's 
lodging  (now  the  Deanery).  During  their  stay  a  disastrous 
fire  broke  out,  which  destroyed  a  valuable  collection  of  books 
bequeathed  to  the  monastery  by  Prior  William  Selling.*  But 
against  the  inmates  of  the  house  no  serious  misconduct  was 
proved  or  even  alleged.  The  monastery,  however,  was  not 
suffered  to  escape  the  usual  fate,  tliough  its  suppression  was 
80  far  delayed  that  it  was  absolutely  the  last  house  to  surrender. 
But  at  length  in  March  1540  the  blow  fell,  and  the  Black 
Monks  marched  out  of  their  convent,  and  vacated  the  great 
Metropolitical  Church,  whose  fabric  they  had  raised  with  such 
consummate  skill,  and  within  whose  walls  they  had  worshipped 
for  more  than  three  and  a  half  centuries. 

The  Charter  of  Incorporation  for  the  new  collegiate  body 
which  henceforward  was  to  enter  into  the  heritage  of  the  dis- 
possessed  monks,  passed  under  the  Great  Seal  on  April  8th,  1541. 
By  the  provisions  of  this  Charter  the  Cathedral  establishment 
was  for  the  future  to  consist  of  one  Dean,  twelve  Prebendaries 
(or  Canons),  six  Preachers,  twelve  Minor  Canons,  one  Deacon, 
one  Sub-deacon,  twelve  Lay  Clerks,  one  Master  of  the  Choristers, 
two  Public  Teachers  of  the  boys  in  Grammar,  fifty  Boys  to  be 
instructed  in  Grammar,  twelve  Paupers  to  be  fed  at  the  expense 
of  the  Church,  and  certain  inferior  ministers  of  the  Church, 
such  as  under-sextons,  vergers,  bell-ringers,  etc.  Of  the  above, 
the  Dean  and  Prebendaries  constituted  the  goveming  body, 
and  the  persons  who  were  to  occupy  this  position  were  all 
nominated  in  the  Charter.  Thus  Dr.  Nicholas  Wotton  was 
named  as  the  first  Dean,  and  no  less  than  six  of  the  prebendal 

*  The  fire  liayton  alleged  to  be  the  result  of  a  "  regrettable  accident," 
but  according  to  Leland  it  was  produced  by  the  dnmken  carelessness  of  the 
Commissioners'  serrants. 
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stalls  were  fiUed  by  men  who  had  been  monks  of  the  suppressed 
priory.* 

This  was  in  accordance  with  the  King's  desire  that  the  old 
and  the  new  learning  should  be  equallj  represented  on  the 
governing  body,  and  there  is  no  evidence  to  shew  that  the 
experiment  worked  badly.  Other  monks  joined  the  Cathedral 
establishment  as  minor  canons,  and  nine  of  the  novices  became 
scholars  in  the  King's  School.f 

The  Statutes  which  were  to  regulate  Henry  VIII. 's  new 
College  were  probably  received  at  the  same  time  as  the  Incor- 
poration  Charter,J  but  the  copies  of  them  now  extant  are 
undated,  and  the  earliest  are  at  least  one  hundred  years  lat«r 
than  the  original  issue.  Henry  VIII.'8  Statutes,  or  rather 
perhaps  Cranmer's,  for  there  is  little  doubt  that  it  was  to  the 
constructive  genius  of  the  Archbishop  that  their  compilation 
was  chiefly  due,  were  subjected  to  revision  by  Archbishop  Laud, 
and  in  their  amended  form  were  sanctioned  by  the  King  in  the 
year  1636,  but  we  shail  confine  our  attention  for  the  present  to 
the  original  code,  and  reserve  all  notice  of  the  Laudian  amend- 
ments  for  a  subsequent  Chapter. 

The  Cathedral  Statutes  are  divided  into  forty  chapters, 
but  only  one  relates  whoUy  to   the   King's    School,  namely, 

*  Thomas  Goldwell,  who  had  been  Prior  for  more  than  twenty-two 
years,  woixld  have  been  willing  to  become  the  first  Dean  of  the  new  College, 
and  even  pressed  his  claim  ip  a  letter  to  Thomas  Cromwell,  but  Dr.  Wotton 
was  nominated  in  the  Charter,  and  G-oldwell  retired  upon  a  fairly  liberal 
pension.  The  names  of  the  first  prebendaries  were :  Ist  stall,  Richard 
Thomden  alias  Lested,  S.T.P. ;  2.  Arthur  Sentleger  ;  3.  Eichard  Champion, 
S.T.P.;  4.  Eichard  Parkhurst ;  5.  Nicholas  Eidley,  S.T.P.;  6.  John  Mennis  ; 
7.  Hugh  Glasyer ;  8.  William  Hadleigh  alias  Hunt ;  9.  William  Sandwich 
alias  Gardiner ;  10.  John  Warham  alias  Mills  ;  11.  John  Chillenden  alias 
Danyel ;  12.  John  Baptista  de  Casia,  D.C.L.  The  names  printed  in  iialics 
are  those  of  former  monks  of  the  priory. 

t  For  their  names  see  Somner's  "  Antiquities  of  Canterbury,"  ed.  Batte- 
ley,  Appendix,  p.  52.  These  names  do  not  occur  in  the  earliest  list  of 
King's  scholars  (1542-3),  but  it  is  not  unlikely  that  in  quitting  the  convent 
the  novices  changed  their  names.  Most  of  the  monks  who  became  Canons 
possessed  an  alias. 

X  Both  Charter  and  Statutes  were  apparently  lost  or  stolen  during  the 
Great  Eebellion.  After  the  restoration  of  King  Charles  II.,  the  Chapter, 
in  answer  to  one  of  Archbishop  Juxon's  Visitation  questions,  replied  "  the 
prototype  of  our  evidences  wa»  [tn  the  late  troublous  iimes'}  imbezld  away." 
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No.  XXVll.  Tliis  chapter  is  of  so  much  importance  for  the 
present  purpose  that  we  proceed  to  give  a  full  and  literal 
translation  of  it : — 

Of  the  Grammar  Scholars  and  their  Teachers. 

To  the  end  that  piety  and  sound  leaming  may  in  our  Church  for 
ever  grow  and  flourish,  and  in  their  season  bring  forth  fruit  to  the 
glory  of  God  and  to  the  benefit  and  honour  of  the  Commonwealth, 
we  do  appoint  and  ordain,  that  by  the  election  and  appointment  of  the 
Dean  and  Chapter,  or  in  the  Dean'8  absence,  of  the  Vice-Dean  and 
Chapter,  there  be  always  in  our  Clmrch  of  Canterbury  fifty  poor  boys, 
both  destitute  of  the  help  of  friends,  aiid  eudowed  with  minds  apt  for 
learning,  who  shall  be  called  scholars  of  the  grammar  school,  and 
shall  be  sustained  out  of  the  funds  of  our  Church  conformably  with 
the  liniitations  of  our  statutes :  whom  nevertheless  we  will  not  have  to 
be  -admitted  as  student»  before  they  have  learned  to  read  and  write 
and  are  moderately  versed  in  tlie  first  rudiments  of  grammar,  and  this 
in  the  judgment  of  the  Dean  and  Head  Master,  or  in  the  Dean'8 
absence,  of  the  Vice  Dean  and  Head  Master.  And  we  will  that  theee 
boys  be  maintained  at  the  expense  of  our  Church,  until  they  have 
obtained  a  moderate  acquaintance  with  the  Latin  grammar,  and  have 
leanied  to  speak  in  Latin  and  write  in  Latin  ;  for  which  object  they 
shall  be  allowed  the  space  of  four  years,  or  (if  to  the  Dean  and  Head 
Master,  or,  in  the  Dean'8  absence,  to  the  Vice  Dean  and  Head  Master 
it  shall  seem  good)  at  most  to  five  years  and  no  more.  AIbo  we  will 
that  no  one  be  elected  as  a  poor  scholar  of  our  grammar  school  who 
has  not  completed  the  ninth  year  of  his  nge,  or  who  hath  exceeded  the 
fifteenth  year  of  his  age.  But  our  will  is  that  as  often  as  the  Dean  of 
our  Chapel  Royal  shall  have  given  notice  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
of  our  Church  of  Canterbury  that  he  is  about  to  send  a  Chorister  from 
our  Chapel  Royal,  who  has  served  there  until  the  failure  of  his  voice, 
to  learn  grammar  in  our  Church,  the  Dean  and  Chapter  shall  forthwith 
without  any  fraud  or  bad  faith  elect  and  choose  into  the  next  vacant 
place  the  Chorister  so  nominated  by  the  Dean  of  our  Chapel.  Further, 
it  is  our  will  that  no  one  (except  a  Chorister  of  our  Chapel  Eoyal  or 
of  our  Church  of  Canterbury)  be  elected  as  a  scholar  of  our  Church, 
who  hath  not  completed  his  ninth  year,  or  who  hath  eiceeded  the 
fifteenth  year  of  his  age.  But  if  any  one  of  the  boya  be  remarkable 
for  extraordinary  slowness  and  duUness  or  for  a  disposition  repuguant 
to  learning,  we  will  that  he  after  much  trial,  be  by  the  Dean,  or,  in  his 
absence,  by  the  Vice  Dean  expelled  and  sent  elsewhere,  that  he  may 
not  like  a  drone  devour  the  honey  of  the  bees.     And  here  we  charge 
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the  coDsciences  o£  the  Teacliers  that  they  bestow  the  greatest  pains 
and  diligence  in  their  power,  to  the  end  that  all  the  boys  may  advance 
and  improve  in  learning,  and  that  they  suffer  not  any  boy  remark- 
ably  distinguished  by  the  vice  of  indolence  to  abide  longer  to  no 
purpose  among  the  others,  but  forthwith  report  his  name  to  the 
Dean,  or,  in  his  absence,  to  the  Vice  Dean,  in  order  that  he  being 
removed  a  fitter  may  be  chosen  in  his  place.  Furthermore  we  do 
appoint,  that  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  or,  in  the  Dean's  absence, 
by  the  Vice  Dean  and  Chapter,  a  person  be  elected,  learned  in  the 
Latin  and  Greek  Janguages  and  of  good  character  and  pious  life, 
endowed  with  ability  to  teach,  who  shall  train  up  in  piety  and  adorn 
with  sound  leamiug  as  well  the  fifty  boys  of  our  school,  as  all  others 
resorting  to  the  same  for  the  purpose  of  leaming  grammar.  This 
person  shall  have  the  first  place  in  our  School  and  shall  be  called 
Archididascalus  or  Chief  Teacher.  Again,  we  will  that  by  the  Dean 
and  Chapter,  or,  in  the  Dean'8  absence,  by  the  Vice  Dean  and  Chapter, 
there  be  chosen  another  man  of  good  character  and  pious  life,  versed 
in  the  Latin  tongue  and  endowed  with  ability  to  teach  the  boys 
the  first  rudiments  of  grammar,  and  he  therefore  shall  be  called 
Hypodidascalus  or  Second  Teacher.  Also  we  will  that  these  Teachers 
of  the  boys  diligently  and  faithf ully  comply  with  the  Eules  and  Order 
of  teaching  which  the  Dean  and  Chapter  shall  think  fit  to  prescribe. 
And  if  they  be  found  indolent  or  negligent  or  not  suflSciently  qualified 
to  teach,  they  shall  after  the  third  admonition  be  removed  and 
dismi.ssed  from  their  office  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter.  Moreover 
all  things  belonging  to  their  function  they  shall  promise  with  an  oath 
faithfully  and  in  person  to  perform. 

The  contents  of  the  above  chapter  may  be  briefly  epitomized 
as  foUows  : — 

Number  of  scholars  on  the  foimdation,  fifty. 

A  ge  limit  of  candidates :  Between  the  completion  of  the 
ninth  and  fift«enth  years,  with  certain  exceptions  in  favour  of 
boys  who  had  served  as  choristers  in  the  Chapel  Royal  or 
Canterbury  Cathedral  choirs. 

Qualifications  demanded  of  candidates :  (1)  The  ability  to 
pass  an  entrance  examination.  (2)  Poverty,  "pauperes  et  ami- 
corum  ope  destituti." 

Tenure  of  scholarships  :  Four  years,  to  which  a  fifth  might 
be  added  at  the  discretion  of  the  Dean  and  Head-master.* 

*  In  later  times  this  extra  year  was  known  as  "  the  year  of  grace." 

£ 
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There  might  have  been  some  doubt  as  to  what  interpretation 
should  be  put  upon  the  clause  which  demands  that  candidates 
for  the  King's  scholarships  should  be  poor  boys,  did  we  not 
know  that  the  compiler  of  the  Statutes  held  very  stronj^f 
opinions  as  to  the  desirability  of  bringing  the  School  within 
reach  of  the  poorest  boy  capable  of  profiting  by  its  advantages. 
Cranmer'8  attitude  towards  this  subject  is  admirably  brought 
out  in  a  letter  addressed  by  his  Secretary,  Ealph  Morice,  to 
John  Foxe  the  martyrologist.  From  this  letter,  which  is 
printed  in  Strype'8  "  Memorials  of  the  Archbishops,"*  we  leam 
that  when  the  Commissioners  were  deliberating  as  to  what 
provision  should  be  made  for  electing  scholars  to  the  Grammar 
School  at  Canterbury — 

"  There  were  of  the  ComiTiissioners  more  than  one  or  two  which 
would  have  none  admitted  but  gentlemen'8  sons  :  as  for  other  husband- 
men'8  children,  they  were  more  meet  (they  said)  for  the  plow  and  to 
be  artificers  than  to  occupy  the  phice  of  the  learned  sort.  So  that 
they  wished  none  else  to  be  put  to  Bchool  but  only  gentlemen's 
children.  Whereunto  that  most  reverend  Father,  Thomas  Cranmer, 
Archbiahop  of  Canterbury,  being  of  a  contrary  mind,  said  that  he 
thought  it  not  indifFerent  (i.e.,  fair)  so  to  order  the  matter,  for 
(said  he)  poor  men'8  children  are  many  times  endued  with  more 
singular  gift«  of  nature,  which  are  also  the  gifts  of  God,  as  with 
eloquence,  memory,  apt  pronunciation,  sobriety,  and  such  like,  and 
also  commonly  more  given  to  apply  the  study  than  the  gentlemen'8 
Bons  deUeately  educated.  Whereunto  it  was  on  the  other  part  replied 
that  it  was  meet  for  the  plowman'»  son  to  go  to  plow,  and  the  artificer'8 
8on  to  apply  the  trade  of  his  parenfs  vocation,  and  the  gentlemen'8 
children  are  meet  to  have  the  knowledge  of  government  and  rule 
in  the  Commonwealth ;  for  we  have  as  much  need  of  plowmen  as 
of  any  other  state,  and  all  sorts  of  men  may  not  go  to  school."  "  I  grant 
(quoth  the  Archbishop)  much  of  your  meaning  herein,  as  needful  in  a 
Commonweahh,  but  yet  to  utterly  eiclude  the  plowman'8  son  and  the 
poor  man'8  son  from  the  benefit  of  learning  as  though  they  were 
utterly  unworthy  of  having  tlie  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost  bestowed 
upon  them  as  well  as  upon  others  is  as  much  as  to  say  that  Almighty 
God  should  not  be  at  Hberty  to  bestow  his  gifts  of  grace  upnn  any 
person  .  .  .  .  If  we  should  slnit  up  into  a  straight  corner  the  bountiful 
grace  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  thereupon  attempt  to  build  our  fancies, 
we  should  make  as  perfect  a  work  thereof  as  those  that  took  upon 

•  "  Memorials  of  Cranmer,"  vol.  i.,  p.  127,  Oxf.  ed. 
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them  to  build  the  tower  of  Babylon ;  for  God  would  so  provide  that 
the  offspring  of  our  best  born  children  should  peradventure  become 
most  unapt  to  leam  and  verr  dolts,  as  I  myself  have  seen  no  small 
number  of  them  very  duU  and  without  all  manner  of  capacity  .... 
To  conclude,  the  poor  man's  son  by  painstaking  for  the  most  part  wiJI 
be  lcarned,  when  the  gentleman's  son  will  not  take  pains  to  ?et  it ; 
and  we  are  taught  by  the  Scriptures  that  Almighty  God  raiseth  up 
from  the  dung-hill  and  setteth  him  in  high  authority,  and  when  so  it 
pleaseth  him  of  his  divine  providence,  deposeth  princes  unto  a  right 
humble  aud  poor  estate.  Wherefore  if  the  gentleman'8  son  be  apt  to 
leaming  let  him  be  admitted,  if  not  apt,  let  the  poor  man's  child  apt 
enter  his  room."     With  such  like  words  in  effect. 

From  the  above  letter  it  is  abundantly  plain  that  the 
framers  of  the  Statute  intended  that  the  poverty  demanded  of 
scholars  should  be  real  and  not  merely  relative,  though  in  the 
days  when  elementary  schools  were  practically  non-existent, 
the  entrance  examination  must  have  presented  an  insurmouiit- 
able  barrier  to  all  but  a  few  exceptionally  capable  or  favoured 
boys.  After  election  the  endowment  was  sufficient  to  supply 
the  whole  cost  of  maintenance,  for  no  school  f ees  were  demanded 
of  the  King's  scholars,  and  their  board,  and  to  some  extent 
their  dress  also,  was  provided  for  them  out  of  the  funds  of  the 
Church.  One  of  the  most  interesting  clauses  in  the  Statutes  is 
No.  XXX.,  which  makes  provision  for  the  keeping  of  the 
Common  Table,  at  which  all  the  non-capitular  members  of  the 
Church  dined  daily.  Soon  after  the  dissolution  of  the  Monas- 
tery  the  long  narrow  building  called  by  the  monks  "  tertium 
dormitorinm  "  was  fitted  up  as  the  Common  or  "  Peticanons* " 
Hall.*  Of  this  structure  a  fragment  still  exists  in  the  vaults 
and  ruined  wall  near  the  foot  of  the  stairs  leading  to  the 
Chapter  Library,  but  the  greater  part  of  it  was  demolished  in 

*  1544-5.    Item  to  Bell  &  his  laborer  vj  days  in  the  same  place  about 

the  petyeanons  Hall  at  xiii"*  the  day vi*  vj* 

It:  to  Browne  and  his  man  for  vi  days  work  in  the  Chapter  house 

and  about  the  hall  in  the  dorter  at  xiij*  the  day  .  .  •  yj*  TJ* 
For  making  of  trestles  and  forms  in  the  Pety  canons'  Hall  ii  dajs 

by  the  day  xiij'' ▼]*▼]* 

For  vj  days  on  the  stairs  and  buttery  to  the  Pety-Canons  hall,  by 

the  day        ...........    vj*  vj* 

T7ie  Accompts  of  John  Myllys,  Surveyw  of  the  Workt  at  Chritt  Church 
1544-5.     Chapter  Archives. 

E   2 
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the  days  of  the  Commonwealth.  To  this  Hall  a  regular  staff  of 
Bervants  was  attached,  consisting  of  a  manciple,  two  butlers, 
and  two  cooks. 

Within  the  Hall,  the  "  Commoners "  were  divided  into 
three  ranks.  At  the  head  of  the  high  table  sat  the  Precentor 
(or  in  his  absence  the  Senior  Minor  Canon),  who  was  the  pre- 
siding  ofl&cer,  and  responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  good 
order.  The  Head  Master  of  the  Grammar  School  took  the  seat 
on  the  Precentor's  right  hand,  and  the  remaining  pla<jes  at  the 
high  table  were  occupied  by  the  Minor  Canons  (in  order  of 
seniority),  by  the  Deacon,  the  Sub-deacon,  and  the  Master  of 
the  Choristers. 

At  the  second  table  the  Lower  Master  dined  with  the  twelve 
Lay  Clerks,  and  the  third  was  occupied  by  the  fifty  King's 
scholars  and  the  ten  chorister  boys.  To  each  member  of  the 
foundation  dining  at  the  Common  Table  certain  monthly 
allowances  of  money  were  made  by  the  treasurer,  graduated 
according  to  the  place  occupied  by  the  recipient;  thus  those 
dining  at  the  high  table  received  for  their  "  commons "  six 
shillings,  those  at  the  second  table  four  shillings,  and  the 
boys  at  the  third  table  three  shillings  and  fourpence  apiece. 

In  addition  to  the  bond  of  union  which  the  Common  Table 
afforded  to  all  the  subordinate  members  of  the  foundation,  the 
realization  of  their  collegiate  life  was  assisted  by  the  provision 
that  a  similar  dress  should  be  wom  by  all  of  them.  The 
Statute  (No.  XXXI.)  which  govems  this  point  is  headed, 
"  Conceming  the  garments  of  the  Ministers,  which  they  call 
liveries"  {De  vestihus  Ministrorum  quas  Liheraturas  vocant). 

From  this  source  we  learn  that  once  a  year,  immediately 
before  the  feast  of  Christmas — "to  the  end  that  with  new 
garments  and  new  spirits  they  may  celebrate  the  Birth  day  of 
onr  Lord  Jesus  Christ  " — certain  allowances  of  cloth  were  to  be 
made  to  every  minister  of  the  Church,  from  Minor  Canon  to 
Bedesman.*  The  quantity  and  quality  of  the  cloth  varied 
from  four  yards  worth  five  shillings  a  yard,  supplied  to  the 

*  The  gowns  worn  by  the  bedesmen  at  the  present  time  probably 
accurately  represent  the  original  gowns  formerly  wom  by  all  the  non- 
capitulars,  with  the  exception  of  the  red  Tudor  rose  embroidered  upon  the 
left  shoulder,  which  the  bedesmen  wear  to  mark  the  fact  that  their  appoint- 
ment  was  and  is  a  royal  one. 
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Head  Master  of  the  Grammar  School,  to  two  and  a  half  yards 
of  cloth  worth  three  shillings  and  fourpence  a  yard,  which  was 
considered  sufficient  for  the  more  exiguous  gowns  of  the  scholars. 
This  cloth  was  to  be  made  up  at  the  expense  of  the  recipient 
into  a  gown,  which  might,  if  care  were  taken  of  it,  last  for 
more  than  one  year,  but  in  any  case  the  money  equivalent  of 
a  new  one  would  be  supplied  at  Christma«  time.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  the  allowances  for  both  "  commons  "  and  gowns  were 
from  the  earliest  times  added  to  the  statutable  stipends,  which 
in  the  case  of  the  King's  scholars  amounted  to  £1  8«.  4-d.  a  year. 
So  that  the  yearly  sum  paid  by  the  treasurer  to  each  scholar 
was  £4.  This  was  no  illiberal  endowment,  f  or  in  purchasing 
power  it  must  have  been  equivalent  to  at  least  forty  or  fifty 
pounds  at  the  present  time.  Nor  is  the  number  of  scholars 
placed  upon  the  foundation  less  remarkable ;  in  other  Cathe- 
dral  schools  founded  about  the  same  time  the  number  seldom 
exceeded  twenty  or  thirty,  even  at  Westminster  the  Kjng's 
scholars  numbered  only  forty,  whereas  at  Canterbury  the 
nimiber  of  scholars  was  never  to  be  less  than  fifty.  But 
the  fault  of  the  arrangement  in  the  case  of  the  masters  and 
King's  scholars,  as  well  as  in  that  of  all  other  non-capitular 
members  of  the  cathedral  bodies,  was  that  fixed  stipends  were 
assigned  to  them,  instead  of  fixed  proportions  of  the  whole 
divisible  revenue,  and  consequently,  in  process  of  time,  as 
money  deteriorated  in  value  and  the  rents  of  the  Cathedral 
estates  rose  nominally  higher,  the  position  of  all  the  non- 
capitulars  by  degrees  declined  relatively  to  that  of  the  Dean 
and  Canons.  The  discontinuance  of  the  Common  Table  was 
also  a  serious  loss  to  the  school.  This  institution  was  no 
doubt  inconvenient,  and  not  suited  to  the  changed  circumstances 
of  the  times,  but  it  is  quite  clear  that  at  its  abolition  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  were  bound  to  assign  an  equivalent  money 
payment  instead,  and  to  increase  the  same  from  time  to  time 
as  the  value  of  money  decreased,  so  that  those  who  were  by 
Statute  entitled  to  this  privilege  should  receive  its  actual 
equivalent.  This  was  not  done,  and  the  masters  and  scholars 
wert'  thus  for  many  years  clearly  defruuded  of  their  dues.* 

With  regard  to  the  appointment  of  the  masters,  the  original 
Statutes  enact  that  the  Head-master  shall  be  leamed  in  the 
*  See  Easaj/s  on  Cathedrals,  Murray,  1872. 
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Greek  and  Latin  languages  and  a  man  of  good  character  and 
pious  life  with  some  aptitude  for  teaching.  From  the  fact 
that  a  knowledge  of  Greek  was  required  we  may  infer  that 
the  new  leaming  had  made  considerable  progress  since 
Dean  Colet  founded  his  celebrated  school  at  St.  Paul's,  Lon- 
don,  thirty  years  earlier.  In  1511  Colet  could  only  venture 
to  express  a  hope  that  the  first  head-master  of  his  school 
might  be  a  Greek  scholar,  "  iearned  in  the  Greek  language  if 
such  may  be  got,"  thereby  implying  some  scarcity  of  men  so 
qualified.  The  statutable  stipend  of  the  Head  Master  was 
£15  2».  per  annum,  but  with  allowances  for  *'  commons  "  and 
gown  the  actual  amount  received  was  £20,  equivalent  to  a 
stipend  of  from  £200  to  £250  at  the  present  day.  In  addition 
the  Head  Master'8  income  was  of  course  augmented  by  tuition 
fees  from  non-scholars  and  by  the  profits  which  he  derived 
from  boarders. 

The  Lower  Master,  who  was  to  be  "versed  in  the  Latin 
tongue,"  received  as  his  statutable  stipend  £5  5«.  lOd.,  and 
although  this,  with  the  allowances  for  "  commons,"  and  gown, 
worked  out  at  £10  per  annum,  the  stipend  can  scarcely  be 
regarded  as  adequate,  and  it  is  to  the  circumstance  that  the 
salary  was  a  poor  one  that  we  must  ascribe  the  fact  that  the 
post  very  frequently  changed  hands,  and  that  from  time  to 
time  no  little  difliculty  was  experienced  in  fiUing  it. 

Attendance  at  the  services  of  the  Great  Metropolitical 
Church  of  which  they  were  members  formed  no  inconsiderable 
part  of  the  duties  of  both  masters  and  scholars.  At  the  choir 
offices,  which  at  this  period  meant  matins,  processions,  and 
vespers,  the  Statutes  enact  that  on  festivals  {festis  diehu^)  both 
masters  and  boys  should  be  present  suitably  dressed  {in  habitu 
cornpetenti  choro)y  an  expression  which  from  very  early  times 
was  interpreted  to  mean  in  clean  surplices.  In  the  choir  the 
Head-master  was  placed  above  the  Minor  Canons,  and  the 
Lower  Master  next  below.  The  exact  position  of  the  seats 
of  the  scholars  is  not  stated,  but  they  probably  occupied  much 
the  same  place  as  tliey  do  to-day  west  of  the  choristers,  to 
whom,  under  the  direction  of  the  Precentor,  they  were  to 
render  assistance.* 

*  The  Statnte  says  that  the  scholars  should  "  earefuUy  perfonn  the  part 
of  the  service  allotted  to  them  by  the  Precentor."     What  this  part  may 
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In  addition  to  their  attendance  at  the  choir  offices  on 
Sundays  and  Saints'  dajs,  both  masters  and  boys  were  every 
day  to  be  present  at  High  Mass,  and  to  remain  in  the  Church 
nntil  the  choir  finished  singing  the  Agnus  Dei  after  the  eleva- 
tion  of  the  Host,  the  scholars  in  the  meantime  meditating 
upon  Psalms  li.  and  Ixvii.,  and  saying  privately  certain  prayers 
specified  in  the  Statutes."^ 

The  usual  time  for  commencing  High  Mass  at  this  period 
was  from  9  to  10  a.m.,  and  to  our  modem  minds  a  daily 
attendance  at  the  Cathedral  at  this  hour  would  mean  a  very 
serious  interruption  of  the  moming's  work  in  School,  but 
whether  this  was  felt  to  be  so  in  Henry  VIII.'s  days  or  not, 
the  practice  could  have  been  of  no  long  continuance,  for  six  or 
seven  years  later  the  Reformation  movement  had  attained  so 
much  strength  that  the  above  provision  must  have  become 
obsolete. 

In  the  concluding  clauses  of  the  last  chapter  of  the  Statutes 
provision  is  made  for  moraing  and  evening  prayers  to  be 
said  in  the  School  itself.  At  6  o'clock  in  the  moming  the 
Lower  .Master  [Hijjpodidascalus)  was  to  open  School  by  repeat- 
ing  altemately  with  the  boys,  verse  by  verse,  Psalm  xxi., 
"  The  King  shall  rejoice,"  etc,  the  Lesser  Litany,  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  and  the  foUowing  Versicles :  *'  Shew  us,  O  Lord," 
"O  Lord,  save  the  King,"  ''Be  unto  him,  O  Lord,  a  tower 
of  strength."  Respond :  "  From  the  face  of  his  enemy." 
"  Let  his  enemy  have  no  advantage  over  him."  Respond:  **  Nor 
the  son  of  wickedness  approach  to  hurt  him."  Concluding 
with  certain  CoUects.  Evening  prayers  were  to  be  said 
in  school  at  5  p.m.,  when  the  scholars,  before  departing  from 
the  scenes  of  their  soraewhat  protracted  labours,  were  directed  to 
repeat  altemately  with  the  Master  the  verses  of  Psalm  cxxxiv., 
"  Behold !  uow  bless  the  Lord,"  etc,  the  Lesser  Litany, 
the  Lord^s  Prayer,  the  Suffrage,  "  Arise,  O  Lord,  help  us  and 

have  been  we  have  no  means  of  knowing.  In  the  latter  years  of  the 
sevcntcetith  t-entury  some  attempt  was  appareiitly  made  to  get  some  siinging 
out  of  the  King'3  scholars  by  ordering  the  Organist  to  teach  not  more  than 
ten  of  them  "  to  sing  Mr.  TaUis  his  Litany."     (Act.  Capit.  1698.) 

*  Interim  bini  ac  trini  dicaut  et  meditentur  Psahnos  Miserere  inei  Detts, 
Deus  misereatur  iiostri,  Cum  oratione  Domine  Jesu  Xt.,  De  Prvfundis  etc. 
Cum  oratioue,  Absolve  quasumus  Domiue  etc. 
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deliver  us,"  etc.,  and  the  Collects  beginning,  "  0  Lord  God  of 
our  strength  "  and  "  Lighten  our  darkiiess,  0  Lord."* 

The  above  extracts  from  the  Cathedral  Statutes  contain 
practically  the  whole  of  the  information  to  be  gathered  from 
this  source  respecting  the  constitution  of  the  King'8  School.f 
We  have  now  to  answer  the  question  :  what  right  has  this 
School,  founded  in  the  sixteenth  century,  to  claim  continuity 
with  the  Archbishop's  school  established  in  the  seventh  ?  The 
answer  is,  we  think,  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  last  head- 
raaster  of  the  old  school  became  the  first  head-master  of  the 
new  school.  At  the  time  when  the  incorporation  charter  of 
Henry  VIII. 's  new  college  was  received  (1541),  John  Twyne, 
a  graduate  of  Oxford  University  but  a  Hampshire  man  by 
birth,  had  already  been  resideut  iu  Canterbury  sixteen  years.J 
Anthony  Wood  tells  us  that  after  leaving  Oxford  Twyne 
became  "  Supream  Moderator  of  the  Free  School  at  Canterbury," 
and  although  it  is  unlikely  that  he  could  have  been  Head- 
master  so  early  as  1526,  he  certainly  was  a  schoolmaster  at 
Canterbury  in  the  year  1534.§  And  it  is  difficult  to  imder- 
stand  what  position  he  could  have  occupied  other  than  that  of 
Master  of  the  ancient  Archiepiscopal  School. 

If  this  be  granted,  there  need  be  no  difficulty  in  accepting 
his  transference  from  the  older  to  the  newer  school,  for  the 

*  Preces  in  Schola  mane  dicendae,  Hora  sexta  Hypodidascalus  Scholam 
ingressus  cum  omnibus  Scholse  discipulis  alternatim  dicant  Psalmum,  Domine 
in  virtute  tua  ItBtabitur  rex  etc.  Kyrie  eleyson,  Xte  eleyton,  Kyrie  Eleynon, 
Patemoster  etc.  Ottende  nobis  Domine,  etc.  Domine  salvum  fac  Regem  ctc. 
Esto,  ei  Domine  Turris  fortitudinis,  Kesp.  a  Facie  inimicorum,  Hypo.  Nihif 
prqficiat  inimicus  in  eo.  Resp.  Et  filius  Iniquitatis  non  apponat  nocere  ei, 
Ora  Quasumu-s  opu-s  Deu-s  etc.  Actiones  nostrat  queesumus  Domine  etc. 
Preces  in  Schola  Vespere  dicendae.  Hora  quint4  Schola  discessuri  scholastici 
dicant  altematim  Psahnum,  Ecce  nunc  benedicite  etc.  Kyrie  Eleifson,  Xte 
Eleyson,  Domine  Eleyson,  Paternoster  etc.  Exurpe  Domine  adjuca  nus  etc. 
Lihera  nos  etc.  Domine  Deus  virtutem  etc.  cum  oratione,  Tllumina  qucesumus 
Domine  Deus  tenebras  nostras  etc. 

t  For  the  Latin  text  of  the  Statutes  see  Appcudix. 

X  Twyne'8  name  appears  as  witness  to  the  will  of  one  Johu  Shorte  of 
St.  PauVs  parish,  Canterbury,  in  the  year  1526. 

§  In  this  year  William  Winchelsea  laid  an  information  beforc  the  Privy 
Council  that  the  Archbishop  (Cranmer)  had  caused  "  Master  Twjne  the 
Schoolmaster  to  ride  twice  in  one  week  to  Sandwich  to  read  a  lecture  of 
heresy."     {Letters  and  Papers,  Henry  VIII.,  vol.  vii.,  p.  1608.) 
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former  was  without  endowment,  but  the  latter  could  offer  the 
head-master  an  assured  stipend  of  no  inconsiderable  value. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Twyne  would  have  been  glad 
enough  to  exchange  his  precarious  livelihood  in  the  old  school, 
derived  from  fees,  for  the  fixed  income  which  the  governors  of 
the  Cathedral  school  could  offer.  And  it  is  probable  that  he 
brought  with  him  the  majority  of  his  old  pupils. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  say  something  as  to  the  spot  chosen 
for  the  new  Kiug's  School.  It  obviously  must  have  been 
placed  somewhere  within  the  precincts  of  the  Church,  but  the 
Mint  Yard,  with  which  the  School  has  been  so  long  associated, 
could  not  have  been  tbe  original  site.  The  Mint  Yard  or 
Almonry,  although  included  in  the  schedule  of  estates  granted 
to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  in  1541,  did  not  long  remain  part  of 
their  possessions,  for  in  1546  the  King,  by  what  he  was  pleased 
to  call  an  exchange,  took  into  his  own  hands  a  dozen  Christ 
Church  manors  which  lay  outside  the  county  of  Kent,  together 
with  the  Almonry  buildings  in  the  Mint  Yard,  and  gave  the 
Chapter  in  exchange  the  single  manor  of  Godmersham,  near 
Wye,  aud  at  the  same  time  relieved  them  of  their  obligation 
to  spend  £200  per  annum  in  maintaining  twenty-four  scholars 
at  the  Universities. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  Cathedral  precmcts  and  contiguous 
to  the  house  of  the  ninth  Prebendary  (now  occupied  by  Canon 
Stuart)  is  a  long  narrow  building,  with  walls  of  flint  and  a 
high-pitched  tiled  roof .  It  is  now  used  as  a  stable  and  coach- 
house,  but  was  in  the  last  century  and  earlier  the  plumbery  of 
the  Cathedral.  In  the  eighteenth  centiu-y  it  occasionally 
served  as  a  place  for  founding  bells,  and  "Dimstan,"  the  great 
clock  bell  in  the  Oxford  steeple,  was  recast  here  in  the  year 
1762.  As  the  result  of  one  of  these  bell-founding  opevations 
the  building  was  so  much  damaged  by  fire  that  the  greater 
part  of  it  had  to  be  rebuilt,  but  the  general  outline  of  the 
original  structure  was  preserved,  and  the  west  wall,  which 
abuts  on  the  mound  where  the  campanile  or  bell  tower  formerly 
stood,  is  apparently  ancient. 

That  this  impretentious  building  represents  the  old  school- 
house  is  certain  from  Somuer's  description  of  the  Cathedral 
precincts,  for  (speaking  of  the  cemetery  and  cemetery  gate)  he 
says :  "  Within  the  cemetery  gate  there  ....  I  find  yet  stand- 
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ing  the  old  School-house,  now  put  to  other  use,  but  (I  am 
assured)  that  which  was  the  school  house  before  the  present 
School-house  in  the  Mint-Yard,  ....  There  are  some  that 
remember  the  Free-School  kept  there,  and  that  by  one 
Mr.  Twyne  ....  For  it  was  a  Free  School  for  the  city  chiefly, 
and  so  called,  aud  sometime  was  of  the  liberty  thereof, 
anciently  wayed  unto  and  having  a  passage  to  it  from  some 
part  of  Burgate-Street  (I  take  it)  leading  you  to  the  old  door 
of  entrance  which  it  had,  now  made  up  at  the  south-end  and 
west  side  thereof  ....  It  was  a  place  of  situation,  for  privacy 
and  retiredness  well  chosen."* 

Now,  from  Somner's  description  it  would  appear  that  he 
thought  the  School  occupied  this  position  before  the  dissolution 
of  the  Priory,  but  this  can  hardly  have  been  so,  as  there  is 
ample  evidence  that  the  whole  of  the  ground  north  of  Burgate 
Street  formed  part  of  the  precincts  of  the  Church  ;  nor  do  the 
monastic  registers  give  any  hint  that  a  school  occupied  any 
part  of  the  area  referred  to.  On  the  other  hand,  that  the 
School  was  placed  near  the  cemetery  gate  not  many  years  after 
the  dissolution  of  the  Priory  is  proved  by  a  document  which 
relates  to  the  distribution  in  1546  of  the  prebendal  houses 
among  the  Canons,  wherein  the  house  of  the  ninth  (after- 
wards  the  eighth  and  now  the  fifth)  Prebendary  is  described 
as  comprising  "  M""  Coks  Lodging  with  the  Plumery,  and 
close,  and  gardens  impaled  upon  ye  hill  to  the  school  garden."t 
The  hill  referred  to  is  doubtless  the  mound  upon  which  the 
Campanile  stood,  against  which  the  west  wall  of  the  old  school- 
house  is  built.  TLe  position  of  the  School  is  clearly  indicated 
in  the  accompanying  map,t  which  moreover  shews  the  garden 
or  playground  of  the  school,  and  the  alley  by  which  it  was 
approached  from  Burgate  Street. 

Here  then  John  Twyne  taught  his  tifty  King's  scliohirs  for 
about  twenty  years,  that  is  to  say,  from  1541  to  1561,  or  there- 

*  "  Antiquities  of  Cauterbury,"  Battely's  edition,  p.  105. 

t  Tlie  Jistributiou  docimieut  is  priuted  iu  Profcssor  Willis's  descriptiou 
of  the  Couventual  Buildiugs  of  thc  Mouastery  of  Chriot  Chureh.  {Archeso- 
Jogia  Cantiana,  vol.  vii.,  p.  196.) 

+  This  map  (a  copy  of  which  is  iu  the  Chapter  Libraiy  at  Canterbury) 
formed  oue  of  the  plates  to  Braim  and  Hogenberg's  Civitati^  Orbis  Terrarum, 
published  at  Cologne  in  1572.     See  Archeeologia  Cantiana,  vol.  xxv.,  p.  252. 
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abouts.  Indeed  the  old  school-house,  hutnble  as  its  appearance 
is,  deserves  to  be  regarded  with  veneration  by  all  old  King'8 
scholars  as  the  Ahna  Mater  of  no  incoT^sidtrable  nuiuber  of 
learned  men,  who  were  trained  up  undei-  that  eminent  but 
somewhat  ecceiitric  master  who  presided  over  King  Henry 
VITI.'s  new  foundation  dnring  its  early  years. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

€f)t  ^rftool  imtier  3oI)n  Ctapne,  1541— 1561^ 

JoHN  TwTNE,  schoolmaster,  antiquary,  and  scholar,  and  we 
may  add  Mayor,  Member  of  Parliament,  and  country  gentleman, 
was  in  many  respects  the  most  remarkable  man  who  ever 
presided  over  the  King's  School.  Born  at  Bullingdon  in 
Hampshire  in  1507,*  the  son  of  William  Twyne,  and  descended 
from  Sir  Brian  Twyne,  Knight,  of  Long  Parish  in  the  same 
county,  John  Twyne  was  sent  when  a  mere  boy  to  the  University 
of  Oxford,  and  became  a  member  of  New  Inn  Hall,  where  (in 
the  words  of  Anthony  Woodf)  "he  applied  himself  to  the 
studies  of  the  Civil  Law  and  was  admitted  to  the  reading  of 
any  of  the  Books  of  Institutions  An.  1524  at  which  time  the 
said  Inn  was  replenished  and  did  excellently  flourish  with 
Civilians."  It  seems,  however,  that  he  was  not  content  with 
the  instruction  the  Hall  provided,  but  attended  lectures  at 
Corpus  Christi  CoUege,  which  had  been  founded  a  few  years 
earlier  by  Richard  Fox,  Bishop  of  Winchest«r.  Corpus  was  at 
this  time  the  chief  home  of  the  New  Learning  in  the  University,| 

*  In  an  instrumcnt  prcserved  amongst  the  Chaptcr  Archives,  endorscd 
"  Ccrtificate  of  dcpositions  of  "Wildborc,  Myngc,  Tyrync,  &  Brokc,  abont 
St.  PauVs  tithcry,"  and  dated  4  Septcmbcr  1566,  Twync  gavc  thc  foUowing 
cvidencc :  "  John  Twyne  Alderman  of  thc  city  of  Cantcrbury  of  thc  age 
of  68  ycars  being  swom  etc.  saycth  that  he  has  known  thc  said  parsonage 
by  36  years  or  thercabouts,  and  dwelled  in  St.  Au8ten's  by  16  years  during 
which  time  he  did  know  that  the  parsonage  of  St.  Paurs  did  belong  to 
St.  Austcn's  and  kncw  Eobcrt  Dovour  and  Jolm  Esscx  wardens  of  Saint 
Laurcnce,  and  further  hath  sccn  and  can  shew  divers  ancient  accompts  of 
the  samc,"  ctc. 

t  Thc  celcbratcd  Oxford  historian  and  antiquary,  author  of  the  "  History 
and  Antiquitics  of  Oxford"  (1674)  and  thc  "  Athense  0.\onicnscs  "  (1691). 

+  Holiushcd  professcs  to  give  thc  very  words  uscd  by  Hugh  Oklham, 
Bishop  of  Exctcr,  Fox's  supportcr  aud  assislaut  iu  thc  work  :  "  What,  my 
lord,  shall  we  build  houses  and  providc  livclihoods  for  a  couipany  of  bussing 
monks,  whose  ond  and  fall  we  ourselves  may  live  to  see  ?  ]No,  no !  It  is 
more  meet  a  great  deal  that  we  have  care  to  provide  for  the  increase  of 
learning,  and  for  such  as  by  their  learning  shall  do  good  in  the  Church  and 
Commouwealth."     {Chmnicles,  vol.  iii.,  p.  839.) 
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and  numbered  amongst  its  Fellows  a  celebrated  Greek  scholar, 
John  Lewis  Vives  (Erasmus'  friend  and  collaborator),  whose 
lectures  Twj^ie  attended.*  Nor  was  he  content  with  acquiring 
the  conventional  scholarship  which  such  teachers  could  impart, 
but  (as  he  tells  us)  found  time  for  much  independent  historical 
and  antiquarian  research.f 

After  taking  his  B.C.L.  degree  in  1525  (when  not  more 
than  eighteen),  Twyne  must  have  at  once  come  to  Canterbury 
(for,  as  we  have  already  seen,  he  was  resident  in  the  city  in 
1526),  though  in  what  capacity  he  came  is  not  quite  clear.  But 
whatever  position  he  may  have  occupied,  its  duties  did  not 
debar  him  from  imdertaking  some  literary  work,  for  in  1530 
he  published  an  introductory  epistle  to  an  anonymous  translation 
of  Hugh  of  Caumpeden's  "History  of  Kyng  Boccus  and 
Sydracke."J  This  first  literary  effort  is  of  no  great  merit  in 
itself,  but  it  may  have  brought  Twyne  into  notice,  and  perhaps 
have  led  to  his  appointment  to  the  Mastership  of  the  Arch- 
bishop's  School.  Li  1534  Twyne  had  certainly  attained  to  this 
position,  for  in  this  year  we  meet  with  the  puzzling  statement 
of  the  Monk  William  Winchelsea,  quoted  in  the  last  Chapter, 
that  "  twice  iu  one  week  Master  Twyne  the  Scholemaster  was 
dispatched  to  Sandwich  "  (by  Archbishop  Cranmer)  "  to  read 
a  lecture  of  heresy."  What  the  exact  nature  of  these  lectures 
was  is  very  hard  to  determine,  and  nothing  of  them  now 
remains.  Moreover,  it  is  equally  hard  to  understand  why 
Twyne,  who  was  not  in  Holy  Orders,  should  have  been  selected. 
Of  course,  as  a  pupil  of  the  Renaissance  teachers  of  Oxford 
and  essentially  the  product  of  the  New  Leaming,  he  may  have 
given  utterance  to  opinions  which,  though  harmless  in  them- 
selves,  might  yet  be  so  free-spoken  as  to  scandalize  an  ultra- 
conservative  Benedictine  monk.  Yet  in  all  essentials  Twyne's 
religious  sentiments  inclined  to  conservatism,  and  at  a  later 
date  he  was  certainly  no  supporter  of  the  cause  of  the  reformers. 

In  1538  Twyne  took  up  his  freedom  of  the  city.     To  this 

*  De  Rehu»  Albionicis,  p.  2. 

t  Ut  sicut  ego  feci  in  TJniverso  stndiorum  meorum  currictilo,  qui  cum 
grammatica,  cum  Rhetorica,  cum  Poetica,  cum  Mathematicis,  cum  gravi- 
oribus  studiis,  Antiquitatis  speculationem  et  monumenta  rerumque  retroactis 
longe  temporibus  gestse  sunt  copulaverim.     {De  Rebtts  AlbioniHs,  p.  2.) 

X  See  "  Dict.  Nat.  Biog." 
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he  was  entitled  as  tlie  husband  of  Alice  Piper,  who  was  the 
daughter  and  one  of  the  coheiresses  of  a  freeman  of  the  City 
of  Canterbury.  The  same  year  witnessed  the  downfall  of  the 
great  monastery  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul  (St.  Augustiue's)  outside 
the  city  walls.  For  sixteen  years  Twyne  had  lived  in  St.  Aus- 
ten'8,  and  he  had  fonned  with  Abbot  Essex  and  John  Dio;on, 
the  Prior,  an  intimate  friendship,  which  was  maintained  after 
all  three  had  retired  into  private  life. 

In  his  book  Twyue  speaks  of  the  suppression  of  the  religious 
houses  in  a  cautious  and  guarded  way,  as  was  only  natural  at 
a  time  when  Elizabeth  was  on  the  throne,  but  he  sufBciently 
reveals  the  tendency  of  his  sympathies,*  though  perhaps 
his  feelings  may  have  been  to  some  ertent  soothed  by  the 
knowledge  that  personally  he  had  been  no  loser  by  the  change. 
That  this  was  so  is  clear  from  the  fact  that  he  not  only  became 
the  lessee  of  some  valuable  estates  which  had  belonged  to  the 
dispossessed  monks,  but  also  was  shrewd  enough  to  acquire  a 
number  of  the  literary  treasures  which  had  fonned  part  of  the 
monastic  library.f  Two  years  later  a  similar  fate  overtook  the 
rival  Benedictine  house  within  the  city,  and  again  the  down- 
fall  of  the  monks  brought  fortune  to  Twyne.  At  Christ  Church 
Dean  Wotton,  the  head  of  the  new  goveming  body,  was  his 
personal  friend,  and  his  election  to  the  Mastership  of  their 
school  became  a  certainty.  Accordingly  in  1642  we  find  him 
duly  installed  as  Head-master,  and  presiding  over  his  fiity 
King'8  scholars.  Their  names,  together  with  those  of  the 
twenty-four  students  maintained  by  the  Chapter  at  the  two 
Universities,  will  be  found  below. 

King'8  Scholars,  1542-3 :— 

Thomaa  Austyn,  Stt^phen  Austyn,  .Tohn  Callowe,  l?oger  Mychell, 
Edward  Goteley,  John  Lachvnden,  Edward  ffrench,  John  Wells, 
George  Meycote,   John  Stephanson,   Bartelmewe  Boulton,  Nycolaa 

*  Sed  hic  mihi  nos  libet  neque  propositum  est  religiosorum  expulsionem, 
aut  monasteriorum  demolitionem  deflere,  cum  satis  persuasum  habeam 
tantam  structurte  molem  quanta  earum  tedium  omnium  fuit  nisi  justo  Dei 
judicio  non  concidisse.     {De  JRebus  Albionicis,  p.  6.) 

t  Dr.  Montagu  James,  in  his  Libraries  of  Canierbury  and  Dover, 
p.  bcxxii.,  says :  "  There  seems  to  have  been  one  resident  in  Canterbury 
who  interested  himself  in  the  fate  of  the  books  from  St.  Augustine*s ;  this 
was  John  Twyne  the  Schoohnaster  ....  It  is  prett^  clear  that  he  once 


Paqe  of  the  Treasuker's  Accounts  for  1542  (Giving  riie 
Naines  and  Stipends  of  the  King^s  Scholars). 
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Littlecote,  John  Eogers,  Tliomas  Elys,  John  Isley,  Edwarde  Kempe, 
Eichard  Okden,  Eichard  Sharley,  Blase  Salter,  Richard  Babbye, 
Thoma8  Herne,  Willyam  KeyeSjWyllyam  Lovelefcse,  Arthur  Dawbeney, 
Willyam  Bodye,  Thomas  Bayly,  John  Crakenthorpe,  Robert  Lambe, 
John  Laurence,  Kichard  Moyle,  Willyam  Warde,  Edward  Culpeper, 
Nycolas  Clyfton,  John  Saunders,  Frauneis  Koberts,  William  Twaytes, 
Thomas  Frognall,  John  Shawe,  John  Orpenstrange,  Henry  Fynche, 
John  Roberts,  George  Hvggs,  Kichard  Auger,  William  Saunders, 
Richard  Horden,  Williara  Horden,  &  John  Swanne. 

To  the  Scholers  at  Oxforth,  yiz. : — 

M'  Eichard  Maister  x" ;  Syr*  Peter  Lymyter  x" ;  Sir  Thomas 
ffysher,  x" ;  Syr  George  Guylyn  x^  ;  Syr  Thomas  Odyam  x" ;  Syr 
Wyllyam  Beste  x^' ;  Edward  Marquvte  vij" ;  Eobert  Pafter  vij"  ;  Paul 
ffunel  vij" ;  John  Kempe  vj^' ;  Thomas  Randall  (in  margin  Goldwell) 
vj";  Wyllyam  Chambre  &  John  Callowe  vj"  (13). 

To  the  Scholers  at  Cambrydge — 

Svr  Edwarde  Leeds  wi]^  ;  Syr  John  Stoks  vj^ ;  Eeynold  Lovelesse 
vij" ;  Maister  Wylshawe  vj'' ;  Syr  Bonde  vij" ;  Maister  Cobham  vij^' ; 
Syr  Wade  vij^  ;  Syr  Morton  vij^  ;  Syr  Cryer  &  M"^  Harres  vj^' ;  Syr 
Maye  vj^' ;  Stephen  Neyvynson  vj^' ;  John  Wyer  vj". 

The  Head-mast^r,  however,  was  apparently  not  content 
with  the  honourable  and  useful  position  he  now  occupied,  but 
was  ambitious  to  wiu  wider  celebrity  in  the  arena  of  municipal 
and  political  life.  Thus  in  1544  he  served  the  office  of  Sheriff, 
and  nine  years  later  became  an  Alderman  of  his  Ward.  But 
during  these  nine  years  startling  changes  had  been  taking 
place  in  the  religious  life  of  the  people  of  England.  The 
reforms  of  Henry  VHI.  were  political,  and  concemed  chiefly 
with  matters  of  Church  govemment,  but  under  Edward  VI.  the 
changes  were  in  doctrine,  and  thus  extended  to  the  services  of 
the  Church.  The  Protestant  reformers  had  now  gained  com- 
plete  ascendancy,  and  innovations  in  doctrine  and  ritual  were 
being   admitted  which  must  have  appeared   revolutionary  to 

possessed  our  Catalogue,  and  his  name  is  scnbbled  in  it  once  or  twice.  It 
also  seems  most  probable  that  the  catalogue  and  a  considerable  number  of 
MSS.  from  the  Abbey  passed  from  him  to  Dr.  John  Dee,  and  from  him 
again  to  John  Twyne's  grandson  Brian  Twyne.  The  latter  bequeathed  them 
to  Corpus  Christi  Coll.,  Oxford." 

*  The  word  "  Sir"  in  this  context  denotes  probably  the  possession  of  a 
Bachelor's  degree. 
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those  accustomed  to  the  old  order.  In  Canterbury  Cathedral 
more  iconoclastic  work  was  done  during  the  short  reign  of 
Edward  VI.  than  at  any  other  period,  Chantry  chapels  were 
demolished,  figures  of  saints  destroyed,  frescoes  and  tapestries 
defaced,  stained-glass  windows  removed,  and  vast  quantities  of 
the  Church  plate  sold  to  a  London  dealer.*  No  less  drastic 
were  the  changes  made  in  the  liturgical  services,  which  were 
now  for  the  first  time  recited  in  English.  By  the  boys  of  the 
King'8  School  and  by  the  people  of  England  generally,  the 
English  Prayer  Book  was  doubtless  heartily  welcomed.  But  to 
Twyne  and  many  other  members  of  the  Cathedral  establish- 
ment  the  zeal  of  the  reformers  must  have  appeared  excessive. 
Possibly  our  Head-master  was  iinable  to  restrain  himself  com- 
pletely  from  giving  vent  to  some  protest,  for  in  the  last  year 
of  Edward's  reign  he  managed  in  some  way  or  other  to  offend 
the  Duke  of  Northumberland.  This  led  to  his  being  simimoned 
before  the  Privy  Council,  by  whose  order  he  was  for  a  time  im- 
prisoned  in  the  Tower.f  On  the  fall  of  Northumberland  he  was 
released,  and  he  tells  us  that  before  retuming  to  Canterbury  he 
was  hospitably  entertained  by  his  friend  Reginald  WoK,  the 
King'8  printer.  In  the  same  year  (1553)  TwjTie  was  elected  to 
represent  Canterbury  in  Parliament  (for  such  a  position  to  be 
held  by  a  schoohnaster  must  surely  be  unique !),  and  in  the 
foUowing  year  (1554)  he  became  Mayor.  Queen  Mary  was 
now  on  the  throne,  and  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  Canterbury  no 
doubt  heartily  welcomed  her  accession,  and  was  soon  able  to 
give  practical  expression  to  his  feelings  of  loyalty,  for  when 
Sir  Thomas  Wyatfs  rebellion  broke  out  no  one  was  more 
active  than  he  in  resisting  the  presumptuous  efforts  of  the 
Kentish  Knight,  to  bring  pressure  upon  the  Queen  in  order 

*  Et  in  denariis  solutis  pro  extirpatione  imaginum  in  hoc  anno  in  grosso 
ex  conventione  et  in  denariis  solutis  tam  pro  certis  expensis  tempore  ex- 
equiarum  nostri  Principis  H.  VIII.  Eegis  Anglie  vi"  xiii*  iiij''. 

Et  in  denariis  solutis  pro  deformacione  fEenestrarum  communi  aula  ac 
extirpando  diversis  fictis  historiis  prout  per  billam  iii*  iiij"*. 

Et  de  clxix"  ix'  viij"*  pro  pretio  diversis  vasis  et  Jocalibus  Argentorum 
per  ipsum  hoc  anno  ex  assensu  Capitali  Johanni  Busshe  venditis  ....  Et 
de  cxli"  viij*  iij*  similiter  per  ipsum  recep'  de  pretio  aliorum  vasonun  et 
jocalium  argenti  infra  tempus  huius  compoti  dicto  Johanni  Busshe  vendit'  etc. 
(Treasurer's  Accounts,  1547-8.) 

t  '•  Acts  of  Privy  Council,"  vol.  iv.,  p.  273. 
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that  she  might  abandon  the  Spanish  match.  Sir  Robert  South- 
well  wrote  to  the  Privy  Council  on  Febrnary  24th,  1553-4: — 
"  Between  London  and  Tonbridge  every  town  is  upp,  to 
drive  away  Spaniards  .  .  .  .  It  may  like  you  further  to  be 
advertised  that  after  my  going  from  Eochester,  I  wrote  to  the 
Mayor  of  Canterbury  to  assist  my  under  Sheiiff  in  executing 
some  of  the  prisoners,  who,  accompanied  with  an  hundred 
honest^st  men  of  the  Town  being  Horsemen,  met  him  by  the 
wa}',  and  fifty  of  them  rode  the  rough  with  him  to  Dover. 
Homden  of  Sittingboume  did  also  assist  the  Shei*iff,  with 
30  Horsemen  of  Rochester,  till  they  met  with  the  Canterbury 
raen,  where  I  find  willing  and  obedient  service."*  So 
^igorous  was  the  resistance  in  the  Kentish  towns  that  the 
rebellion  was  entirely  aboi-tive  and  its  instigator  ended  his 
life  on  the  scaffold.f 

After  these  stirring  incidents  in  his  career,  cedunt  arma 
toga,  and  our  Head-master  settled  down  to  the  more  prosaic 
duties  proper  to  his  ofl&ce.  To  the  welfare  of  the  School  these 
excursions  into  politics  do  not  seem  to  have  been  so  injurious 
as  we  might  have  supposed,  for  Anthony  Wood  tells  us  that 
it  was  "  much  frequented  by  the  youth  of  the  neighbourhood, 
many  of  whom  went  afterwards  to  the  Universities,"  and  that 
Twyne  *'  grew  rich." 

To  the  boys,  who,  in  accordance  with  the  Statutes,  were  so 
constant  in  their  attendance  at  the  Cathedral  services,  the 
changes  made  in  doctrine  and  ritual  during  these  years  must 
have  appeared  strange  indeed.  Duiing  the  reign  of  Edward  VI. 
the  Church  had  been  stripped  bare  and  the  services  had  been 
said  in  English.  The  Latin  liturgy  was  now  restored  and  the 
ornaments  of  the  sanctuary  were  re-introduced.  How  thorough 
had  been  the  destruction  or  purgation  of  the  earlier  period  is 
proved  by  an  examination  of  the  Treasurers*  Accounts  for  the 


*  See  ArchoBologia  Cantiana,  vol.  iv.,  p.  236. 

t  It  is  remarkable  that  another  active  opponent  of  Wyatt's  insurrection 
was  John  Proctor,  Master  of  the  Free  School  at  Tonbridge,  who  wrote  a 
history  of  the  rebellion,  which  he  printed  in  1554,  under  the  title  of  "  The 
historie  of  Wyates  rebellion,  with  the  order  and  manner  of  resisting  the 
same,  whereunto  is  added  an  eamest  conference  with  the  degenerate  and 
seditions  rebelles  for  the  search  of  the  cause  of  this  daily  disorder,  made 
and  eompyled  by  John  Proctor," 
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years  of  Queen  Mary's  reign.     Everjrfching,  books,  vestments, 
plate  and  hangings  had  to  be  purchased  anew.* 

Possibly  if  the  Chapter  could  have  foreseen  the  reaction 
which  was  to  set  in  on  the  death  of  the  Queen,  whose 
health  was  very  precarious,  they  would  not  have  spent  such 
large  sums  in  acquiring  articles  which  would  so  soon  become 
useless.  But  this  they  could  not  foresee,  and  up  to  the  very 
last  year  of  Mary's  reign  the  Cathedral  was  being  refurbished 
with  ornaments  which  were  for  the  most  part  ejected  again  in 
a  year  or  two.  Amongst  the  objects  thus  re-introduced,  the 
Great  Eood,  re-erected  under  the  central  tower  in  1557,  must 
have  especially  attracted  the  attention  of  the  King's  scholars. 
The  carving  of  it,  together  with  that  of  the  attendant  figures 
of  St.  Mary  and  St.  John,  cost  £6  18».  4d.,  and  the  painting 
and  gilding  cost  £7  13«.  4<f.  more.  Moreover,  it  took  twelve 
labourers  two  days  "  pulling  at  the  wrensh  "  to  hoist  it  into 
position  "  uppe  to  the  crowne  of  the  Church."  How  long  it 
remained  there  we  have  been  unable  to  ascei*tain,  but  probably 
for  not  more  than  three  or  four  years.  In  June  1558  both  the 
Queen  and  Cardinal  Pole  were  at  Canterbury,  and  there  was 
great  stir  in  the  Precincts  to  put  things  into  a  presentable 
condition  for  the  reception  of  these  distinguished  visitors. 
The  Church  was  cleaned,  especial  attention  being  given  to  the 
tombs  of  King  Henry  IV.  and  of  the  Black  Prince,  and  the 
Treasurers'  Accounts  record  the  fact  tbat  one  shilling  was 
spent  for  the  removal  of  rubbish  from  the  "  Skule  house  dore, 

•  1663.  "To  Colman  for  pryckyng  of  iiij  books  to  set  forth  the  old 
service  x*.  It'm  to  Jcnks  for  a  Legenda  in  print  x*  iiij''.  1566.  It'm  for 
two  Antiphoners  and  a  Legend  for  the  quere  as  London  iiij".  Paid  to  John 
Marden  for  pricking  of  Glona  in  excel»is  &  Agnm  &  Sanctus  in  the  Ked 
Book  iij'  iiij''.  To  Sir  George  Frewell  for  writing  of  S'  Thomas'  Legends  xii"*. 
It'm  to  Jo  Marden  for  prickynge  of  S'  Thomas  Storrye  and  correcting  and 
mendyng  of  divers  otlier  books  in  the  quere  xiij'  iiij*".  For  Cross  and  candle- 
stycks  and  other  necessaries  of  the  Church  to  M'  Comewall  tj"  viij*  iiij*. 
For  xii  yeards  of  herc  cloth  for  alters  of  the  Church  at  v^  the  yeard  v". 
P*  to  Eobert  Absolon  for  a  vestment  w'  all  things  belonging  except  an  Albe 
xxvj'  viij*".  To  the  same  Kobert  for  Blewe  vestments  onely  xx*.  For  xviij 
yerdes  of  Eed  and  Eusset  silk  for  the  tunycles  when  any  Bishop  shall 
celebrat  iiij*.  To  M'  Warren  for  a  paire  of  crewets  a  paxe  and  a  sacryng 
Bell  xviij^.  Eec.  of  Valentine  Astene  for  a  benevolence  towards  buying 
a  Chalice  iiij".  Paid  to  Mystris  Webbe  for  a  monstrant  for  the  sacrament 
vj'  viij''.     For  making  of  the  pycture  of  Christ  and  o'  lady  xv"  iiij',"  etc. 
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Mr.  Dean's  dore,  and  Mr.  Sellenger's  dore."  Further  we  read 
that  the  Chapter  presented  to  the  Queen  a  purse  of  "  Crym- 
sen  velvett,"  containing  no  less  than  fortj  pounds  in  gold,  and 
distributed  amongst  the  courtiers  four  boxes  of  "  suckett  and 
mat-malade  and  four  gallons  of  wine,"  costing  in  all  16s.  1d. 
At  this  ceremony  no  doubt  the  King's  scholars  were  present, 
and  we  hope  that  they  obtained  a  share  of  the  good  things 
lianded  round.  Similar  expressions  of  loyalty  were  shewn  by 
the  Corporation,  in  which  Twyne  as  an  Alderman  doubtless 
took  a  prominent  part. 

It  is  possible  that  on  this  occasion  Cardinal  Pole  may  have 
noticed  that  the  accoinmodation  afforded  by  the  building  near 
the  cemetery  gate  was  scarcely  adequate  to  the  increasing 
number  of  boys  which  Twyne's  reputation  as  a  teacher  had 
attracted  to  the  School,  and  he  may  have  been  thereby  induced 
to  make  that  testamentary  disposition  which  was  so  soon  to 
enable  the  scholars  to  move  into  the  Mint  Yard.  Pole  had 
recently  (14  June  1557)  received  from  the  Queen  a  grant  "of 
all  that  house  or  capital  messuage,  etc,  situated  within  the 
precincts  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Canterbury,  formerly 
appertaining  to  the  Almonry  of  the  same  Church,  in  which 
house  is  a  certain  Royal  mint  which  was  used  for  coining 
money  {'pro  cunagio),  with  all  houses,  etc,  situated  therein  con- 
taining  in  all  by  estimation  one  acre  of  land,  to  be  held  of  our 
Manor  of  Greenwich  in  free  socage."* 

The  Cardinal  died  November  17th,  1558,  on  the  same  day  as 
his  Royal  mistress  but  twelve  hours  later,  and  on  July  30th  in  the 
following  year  his  friend  and  executor  Aloisius  Priuli  conveyed 
the  Almonry  and  all  its  appurtenances  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
and  their  successors,  to  be  held  for  500  years  at  a  peppercom 
rent  "  for  the  sole  purpose  and  intention  that  they  should  find 
and  maintain  therein  a  school,  in  which  boys  should  receive 
instruction  in  good  leaming"  {in  honis  literis  instituendis) . 

To  the  Mint  Yard,  then,  the  School  was  moved  in  the  first 
year  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  there  it  remains  in 
this  year  of  grace  1908,  having  well-nigh  completed  350  years' 
existence  on  this  site.     It  did  not,  however,  at  first  occupy  the 

*  The  dooument  referred  to  is  C.  190  in  the  Chapter  MSS.  The  initial 
letter  of  the  Charter  contains  well-executed  pen  and  ink  portraits  of  Eang 
Philip  and  Queen  Mary. 
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position  on  the  south  side  of  the  Courtyard,  where  our  f  athers 
remember  the  ramshackle  old  buildings  which  were  f or  so  many 
generations  dignified  by  the  name  of  the  King's  School.  The 
old  Almonry  Chapel  occupied  that  site,  and  had  recently  been 
fitted  up  by  the  late  Archbishop  for  divine  worship,  and  digni- 
fied  by  the  title  of  "  the  lord  CardinaPs  Chapel."  The  Dean 
and  Chapter  may  have  at  first  f elt  inclined  to  retain  the  Chapel 
for  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  intended.  At  any  rate  they 
hesitated  for  some  time  before  dismantling  it.  Theie  was  only 
one  possible  place  for  the  School,  namely,  in  the  great  North 
Hall,  which  extended  the  full  length  of  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Mint  Yard.  This  huge  building,  which  is  shewn  in  a  Norman 
drawing  of  the  Conventual  buildings  (made  circa  1165  and 
now  preserved  in  the  libraiy  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge),* 
had  been  used  by  the  monks  as  a  place  for  the  entertainment 
of  the  lowest  class  of  pilgrims,  and  in  part  of  it  the  Chapter 
Steward  had  held  his  coui-t.  It  measured  154  feet  in  length  by 
42  in  breadth,  and  was  erected  upon  vaults,  of  which  the  three 
southem  severies  remain,  and  support  the  modem  schoolroom. 
The  superstmcture  is  described  by  Gostling  as  "  a  very  large 
and  lofty  room  much  like  some  of  our  parish  churches,  having 
one-third  of  its  breadth  parted  by  pillars  and  arches  of  stone.^f 
One  of  the  eight  pier  arches  which  divided  the  body  from  the 
aisle  on  the  east  side  remains  built  into  the  wall  of  the  "old 
library,"  and  may  be  seen  from  the  landing  outside  the  present 
Schoolhouse  door.  Professor  Willis  points  out  that  this  is 
either  very  late  Norman  or  early  English  in  style,  and  suggests 
that  the  superstmcture  of  the  hall,  though  shewn  as  a  complete 
building  in  the  Norman  drawing  of  1165,  was  not  finished  at 
this  time,  and  that  the  great  fire  of  1174,  by  concentrating  all 
attention  on  the  building  works  of  the  Church,  postponed  the 
erection  of  the  superstmcture.J 

The  north  part  of  the  hall,  which  occupied  the  site  of  the 
present  Head-master's  house,  was  divided  by  floors  and  parti- 
tions  to  serve  as  a  prebendal  house  at  the  time  of  the  dissolution, 
but  the  southem  part  was  left  in  its  original  condition,  and 

*  Published  by  Professor  Willis  in  Archeeologia   Cantiana,  vol.  vii., 
pp.  196-7. 

t  Gostling's  Walks  in  and  about  Canterhury,  second  edition,  p.  155, 
I  Archceologia  Cantiana,  vol.  vii.,  pp.  145-6, 
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this  portion  was  now  fitted  up  to  receive  the  King^s  scholars, 
who  obtained  access  to  their  new  quarters  by  way  of  the 
Norman  staircase,  still  happily  preserved.* 

In  what  part  of  the  Mint  Yard  the  Head-master  was 
accommodat^d  is  not  apparent,  but  inasmuch  as  the  Treasurers' 
Accounts  contain  an  entrv  relating  to  the  "  Ushers  lodgyng," 
we  may  infer  that  he  was  domiciled  somewhere  near  his 
scholars.  But  however  this  may  have  been,  Twyne  did  not 
long  enjoy  his  new  quarters.  Dr.  Matthew  Parker,  who  suc- 
ceeded  Pole  in  the  Primacy,  was  an  exceedingly  astute  person, 
to  whom  Twyne's  political  exploits  and  Papistical  tendencies 
were  probably  well  known  and  extremely  obnoxious,  and  it  is 
not  surprising  to  leam  that  at  the  Archbishop's  primary  visita- 
tion  of  the  Cathedral  our  Head-master  incurred  ecclesiastical 
censure.  It  comes,  however,  as  a  shock  to  read  that "  M""  Twyne 
schole  master  was  ordered  to  abstain  from  ryot  and  drunkeness 
and  not  to  intermeddle  with  any  public  ofl&ce  of  the  town."t 
To  the  latter  part  of  this  order  no  exception  can  be  taken,  for 
great  activity  in  public  affairs  can  seldom  be  conducive 
to  the  due  performance  of  a  schoolmaster's  duties  towards 
his  boys,  and  Twyne  certainly  had  thus  "  interraeddled." 
Whether  the  charges  against  his  moral  character  were  equally 
well  founded  is  less  certain. 

Now,  from  the  days  when  Athelstan's  ordinance  makes  due 
provision  for  the  refection  of  local  magnates,  until  times  not 
so  very  far  removed  from  our  own,  a  good  deal  of  conviviality 
has  been  mixed  up  with  the  conduct  of  public  business. 
Moreover  the  testing  of  ale  was  a  definite  part  of  the  alder- 
manic  duties,  and  Twyne  may  have  found  the  performance  of 
this  part  of  his  work  rather  trying ;  but  that  a  scholar,  who 
was  the  intimate  friend  of  such  men  as  the  ex-Abbot  of 
St.  Austen's  and  Dean  Wotton,  was  an  habitual  toper  is 
altogether  unlikely.  Far  more  serious  offences  than  iuebriety 
were  condoned  readily  enough  when  the  delinquent  did  uot  in 
his  cups  give  utt^rance  to  opinions  obnoxious  to  those  in 
authority. 

•  "  Laid  out  for  ye  scholars  of  the  Mynte  at  M'  Archdeacon's  rcquest 
xlrij"."  The  entry  is  repeated  on  a  later  page  of  the  accounts  of  the  same 
year.     (Trecuuvers'  Accounts,  1559.) 

t  MisceU.  MSS.  C.C.C,  Cambridgc,  xx. 
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Nicholas  Udall,  for  example,  who,  when  Head-master  of 
Eton,  had  been  grnltj  of  scandalous  misconduct,  was  after- 
wards  appointed  to  Westminster  without  any  reference  being 
made  to  his  past  career.  Twyne  was  less  discreet,  and  some- 
times  allowed  his  tongue  to  wag  on  the  poiitical  and  religious 
questions  which  were  agitating  the  minds  of  many,  but  which 
prudent  men  kept  locked  up  in  their  ovm.  breasts,  and  indeed 
Tanner  states  definitely  that  Twyne  maligned  Henry  VIII., 
Matthew  Parker,  and  John  Foxe  noii  minus  acerbe  qiiam  iniwte.* 

Whether  Twyne  declined  to  obey  the  in  junction  of  the  Visitor, 
and  was  thereupon  ejected  from  his  post,  or  whether  he  resigned 
it  of  his  own  free  will  is  not  quite  clear,  but  it  is  certain  that  he 
had  ceased  to  be  Master  of  the  King'8  School  in  the  foUowing 
year,  for  in  1561  his  successor,  Anthony  Rushe,  was  in  office. 

In  1562  Twyne  was  agaiu  iii  trouble  with  the  Privy 
Council,t  but  it  does  not  appear  on  what  charge  he  was  sum- 
moned.  Archbishop  Parker'8  animosity  seems  to  have  pm-sued 
him  after  his  retiremeut,  for  some  years  later  (Januar}'  29th, 
1576)  Twyne  addressed  a  letter  to  Lord  Burleigh  complainmg 
that  the  late  Archbishop  had  deprived  him  of  the  keepership 
of  certain  woods  in  the  parish  of  Littlebourne,  and  praying 
that  his  lordship  would  use  his  influence  with  the  incoming 
Archbishop  to  get  him  reinstated.]: 

Nevertheless  his  subsequent  career  was  not  unprosperous. 
He  was  from  time  to  time  employed  by  the  Dean  and  Cliapter 
in  business  negotiations,  a  fact  which  confirms  our  suppositiou 
that  no  great  stigma  attached  to  the  circumstances  under  which 
he  resigned  his  Mastership.  He  also  remained  an  Alderman  of 
the  city,  but  spent  much  of  his  time  in  his  coimtry  house  at 
Preston  by  Wingham,  where  he  was  the  lessee  of  the  rectory. 

By  his  first  wife,  Alice  Piper,  Twyne  had  three  sons,  who 
were  all  educated  at  the  King's  School,  and  two  of  them, 
Laurence   and  Thomas,   have   attained  the  honour  of  being 

*  Bibliot/ieca,  p.  729.  That  Twyne  was  to  some  extent  an  adherent  of 
the  old  religion  is  perhaps  corroborated  by  thc  fact  that  in  thc  Calcndar  of 
State  Papers,  April  30th,  1586,  it  is  expressly  stated  that  Thomas  Bramstou 
(oue  of  four  seminary  priests  examined  by  thc  Queen's  orders)  "was 
brought  up  in  the  Grammar  School  at  Canterbury  under  old  Mr.  Twyne." 

t  "  Acts  of  Privy  Council,"  vol.  vii.,  p.  105. 

t  Lansdowue  MSS.  21. 
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noticed  in  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography.  Thomas,* 
who  was  a  Fellow  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford,  and  a 
Doctor  of  Medicine,  published  in  1590  his  father's  book, 
entitled  *' De  Bebus  Albionicis  Britannicis  atque  Anglicis  com- 
mentariorum  libri  duo."  This  is  a  small  book,  but  in  its  way 
a  very  remarkable  one,  for  it  is,  perhaps,  the  earliest  attempt 
at  anything  like  a  scientific  inquiry  into  the  origins  of  British 
history.  Many  of  Twyne's  conclusions  would  doubtless  raise  a 
smile  in  these  days  of  advanced  scholarship  and  criticism. 
Yet  he  was  certainly  not  only  familiar  with  many  sources 
of  information  little  known  iu  his  day,  but  he  made  a 
conscientious  and  thorough  effort  to  sift  the  mat^rials  at  his 
disposal.  Moreover  he  adds — and  tliis  was  very  unusual  at  that 
date — a  list  of  the  authors  whoni  he  had  consulted,  and  an 
examination  of  the  Ust  proves  the  width  of  his  reading,  for  in 
addition  to  a  goodly  array  of  Greek  and  Latin  classical  and 
post-classical  authors,  we  find  the  names  of  a  considerable 
number  of  chroniclers  whose  works  at  that  date  could  have 
existed  in  manuscript  only.  Amongst  these  are  the  works  of 
Bede,  Capgrave,  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  Henry  of  Himtingdon, 
Laurentius  Vallu,  Ralph  of  Chichester,  G^offrey  of  Malmes- 
bury,  Adam  of  Murimuth,  the  Registrum  RqffeTise,  Thome,  and 
Tilbury.  Indeed,  Twyne  seems  to  have  read  everything  bearing 
on  the  subject,  for  he  tells  us  that  he  had  allowed  no  writer, 
however  barbarous,  to  go  unread — no  careful  investigator  of 
these  matters  to  pass  unnoticed.t 

Li  order  to  lend  greater  weight  to  the  theories  set  forth, 
Twyne  adopted  the  plan  of  putting  the  information  he  wished 
to  convey  into  the  mouths  of  three  of  his  friends,  viz.,  John 
Vokes  {Voschiv^)  alias  Essex,  ex-Abbot  of  St.  Austen's,  John 
Digon,  ex-Prior  of  the  same  house,  and  Dr.  Nicholas  Wotton, 
Dean  of  Canterbury.  To  Vokes,  on  account  of  his  age  and 
leaming,  is  allotted  the  task  of  confirming  or  traversing  the 
opinions  set  forth  by  the  two  younger  men,  Twyne  himself 

*  He  was  the  father  of  the  famous  antiquary,  Brian  Twyne,  whose  ex- 
tensive  eollections  for  a  history  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  preser\-ed  in 
the  Library  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  have  proved  a  mine  of  wealth  to  his- 
torians  of  the  University. 

t  "  Nullus  scriptor  quantumque  barbarus  non  perlectus,  nullus  hanun 
renun  omnium  indagator  studiosus  insalutus  abierit." 
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interposinef  remarks  at  intervals.  The  subjects  touched  upon 
are  of  wide  extent,  and  range  from  the  origin  of  the  Goodwin 
Sands  to  the  phenomena  of  a  shower  of  frogs  witnessed  by 
Wotton  and  Twjne  on  Barham  Downs,  whither  our  School- 
master  had  gone  to  meet  Dr.  Wotton  on  the  return  of  the  latter 
from  one  of  his  numerous  embassies  to  Prance.  The  theories 
and  opinions  broached  by  these  worthies  are  of  course  not  seldom 
somewhat  grotesque  whenviewed  in  the  light  of  modem  research, 
but  on  the  other  hand  we  occasionally  meet  with  information 
of  the  utmost  interest  to  the  topographer  or  county  historian, 
which  could  scarcely  be  supplied  from  other  sources.* 

Twyne's  reputation  f or  leaming  did  not  rest  merely  upon  this 
book  (which  indeed  was  not  published  until  after  his  death) ,  but 
he  was  recognized  by  his  contemporaries  as  not  only  "  a  learned 
antiquary  of  autentyke  monuments,  but  also  a  man  of  ripe  judg- 
ment  and  skilfull  knowledge  for  the  understanding  thereof,"t 
and  one  who  could  claim  to  rank  with  the  foremost  scholars  of 
his  day.  Such  at  least  was  the  opinion  of  John  Leland,J  who 
included  Twyne  amongst  the  illustrious  men  of  his  day,  and 
honoured  him  with  the  following  encomium  in  Latin  elegiacs: — 

Incipe  nunc  Erato  nostrum  laudare  Tuiuum 
Doctorum  merito  quem  chorus  omnis  amat. 

Ille  canit  dextris  Musis  et  Apolline  versus, 
Quos  habet  in  pretio  Cantia  tota  suo. 

Insuper  illustrat  nostros  ex  ordine  reges, 

Imperii  sobolem,  Dux  Gulielme,  tui ; 
Denique  scriptorum  veterum  monumenta  poUta 

Disquirit,  studiis  prosit  ut  ille  bonis. 

Invigilatque  scolae,  Dovernae  nomine,  dict», 

QusB  servatori  fana  dicata  tenet. 
Ista  quidem  si  sunt  miuime  laudanda,  Tuinum 

Desine  tunc,  Erato,  concelebrare  meum.§ 

•  e.g.^  Twyne  says  of  Thanet  that  "aUhough  it  has  been  changed  from  an 
island  into  a  peninsula,  or  Chersonese,  there  are  eight  worthy  men  still  living 
who  have  seen  not  only  the  smallest  boats,  but  larger  barks,  frequently  pass 
between  that  isle  and  our  continent." — Dc  Sebu^  Alhionicii,  pp.  25-26. 

t  Holinshed,  first  edition,  ad  fin.  Henry  V. 

X  J.  Leland,  "Encomia  Illustr:  viror:"  ed.  T.  Hearne,  1774. 

§  In  addition  to  the  "  De  Eebus  Albionicis,"  Twyne  mentions  the  titles 
of  at  least  seveu  other  works  which  he  had  taken  in  haad,  and  amoogst 
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The  Epitaph  of  John  Tvxyne  (St.  Paurs,   Canterbiiry). 
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The  above  lines  liave  been  very  felicitously  Englished  for 
us  by  the  Rev.  Leonard  Evans  thus : — 

Come,  Muse,  rehearse  for  me  the  praise  of  Twine, 
Whom  all  good  scholars  love  with  one  conseut ; 

Whose  verses,  graced  h\  Phoebus  and  the  Nine, 
Are  treasured  up  in  all  the  land  of  Kent. 

He  told  of  tbrones  and  royal  lineage, 

The  sceptred  heirs  of  Norman  William'8  sway ; 

Eiplored  the  beauties  of  the  classic  page, 
To  help  the  humble  leamer  of  to-day. 

Doverna's  school  engaged  his  watchful  care, 

Linked  with  the  glories  of  the  "  Saviour's  Shrine  "  ; 

If  this  thou  countest  little  worthy,  spare 

Thy  praises,  Muse,  and  leave  him  unto  mine. 

Tvryne,  who  had  married  a  second  wife  in  1568  (Margaret 
daughter  of  .  .  .  .  Carpenter,  gent.),  died  November  18th,  1581, 
and  was  buried  in  St.  Paul's  Church,  Canterbury,  where  he  is 
conimemorated  by  a  brass  on  the  south  wall  of  the  chancel,  on 
which  are  his  arms*  and  the  foUowing  inscription : — 

Epitaphium  Johannis 

Twini  Armigeri  Qui 

Obiit  xiviii°  Novembris 

1581. 

Clauditiu*  hoc  tumulo  Johannes  ille  Tuuynus, 

Qui  pueros  docuit  verba  Latina  loqui. 

Quiq'  urbem  hanc  rexit  praetor,  turbante  Viatof 

Bem  populi  et  regni  seditione  vafra. 

Huic  deus  in  Christi  mundato  sanguine  donet 

Lasta  resurgenti,  lector,  idemque  tibi. 

Viuit  Dominus. 

them  "  The  Lives  of  the  Kings  of  England  from  William  the  Conqueror  to 
Henry  VIII,"  "  Vita,  mores,  studia  et  FvrtuncB  regum  Anglie  a  Grulielmo 
Canquegt'  ad  Hen.  VIII."  It  is  probably  to  this  work  that  Leland  refers 
above,  but  the  book  cannot  be  traced. 

*  Why  the  sinister  shield  should  impalc  the  anns  of  Twyne  with  those 
of  Rutland  is  not  clear.  The  only  connection  between  the  families  of  Twyne 
and  Kutland  that  we  can  find  is  that  Francis  Rutland  married  a  sister  of 
Alice  Piper,  John  Twyne's  first  wife. 

t  i.e.  during  Wyatfs  rcbellion. 
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Of  the  Lower  Masters  who  were  Twyne*s  colleagues  very 
little  is  known.  A  letter  from  Dean  Wotton  (preserved  amongst 
the  Chapter  Archives)  to  the  Vice-Dean  and  Chapter  tells  us 
that  considerable  difficulty  was  experienced  in  finding  a  suit- 
able  man  to  fill  the  Usher's  place,  and  that  the  Dean  was  of 
opinion  that  the  difficulty  would  constantly  recur  unless  the 
stipend  attached  to  the  office  were  increased.  The  actual  sum 
paid  to  the  Lower  Master  was  (as  we  have  seen)  £10  per 
annum,  and  although  this  compares  favourably  with  the 
stipends  of  the  Minor  Canons,  who  received  only  £5  2«.,  it  was 
not  sufficient  to  attract  any  great  number  of  applicants.  It 
would  seem  that  in  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century  the 
supply  of  well-qualified  Grammar  Masters  was  scarcely  equal  to 
the  demand.  Sir  Thomas  Elyot,  in  his  book  called  "The 
Governour,"*  devotes  a  whole  chapter  to  answering  the  ques- 
tion  why  in  his  day  there  were  "  fewe  perfecte  Schole  Maysters." 
Sir  Thomiis'8  remarks  are  |o  quaint,  and  contain  so  much  that 
is  applicable  to  the  profession,  or  at  any  rate  to  the  classical 
side  of  it,  for  all  time^  that  we  venture  to  quote  them  some- 
what  at  length  : — 

"  Lord  God,"  he  exclaims,  "  howe  many  good  and  clene  wittcs  of 
chyldren  be  now  a  dayes  perished  by  ignoraunte  schole  Maysters. 
How  little  substantial  doctrine  is  apprehended  by  the  fewenesse  of 
good  granimarians.  Notwithstandiiig  I  know  that  there  be  some  wel 
lerned  which  have  taught,  and  also  do  teach  but  God  knowethe  a 
fewe,  and  they  with  small  effect  having  thereto  no  comfort,  their 
apte»t  and  most  propre  scholars  after  they  be  well  instructed  in 
spekynge  latine,  and  understandyng  some  poetes,  being  taken  from 
theyr  schole  by  theyr  parents  and  eyther  be  brought  to  the  Court  and 
made  lakaies  or  pages,  or  elles  are  bounden  prentiaes,  whereby  the 
worshyp  that  the  maister  above  any  reward  couayteth  to  have  by  the 

praise  of  his  Si-holer  is  utterly  drowned But  yet  (as  I  say) 

the  fewenesse  of  good  grammarians  is  a  great  impediment  of  doctrine. 
And  here  1  wolde  the  reders  should  mark  that  I  note  there  be  few  good 
grammarians,  and  not  uone.  I  cali  not  them  grammarians  which  only 
cau  teach  or  make  rules,  whereby  a  child  shall  onely  leam  to  speak 
congrue  latine,  or  to  make  sis  verses  standing  in  one  fote,  wherin 
perchance  shall  be  neyther  senteuce  nor  eloquence.     But  I  name  him 

*  The  Boke  ealled  "  The  Grovemour,"  printed  by  Thos.  Berthelet,  1534 ; 
another  editiou  appeared  in  1537. 
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a  grammarian  by  the  Auctorytie  of  Quintilian  that  speaking  Latine 
eloquently  can  expound  good  autors,  eipressing  the  invention  :ind 
disposition  of  the  matter,  theyr  style  or  form  of  eloquence  eiplycat- 
ing  the  figures,  as  well  of  sentences  as  of  words  leavyng  nothing,  per- 
son  or  place  named  by  the  Autor  undeclared,  or  hyd  from  his  scholers. 
" .  .  .  .  Undoubtedly  there  be  in  this  realm  many  well  learned, 
which  if  the  name  of  a  scolemayster  were  not  so  moche  had  in  con- 
tempte,  and  also  if  theyr  labours  with  abundaut  salaries  mought  be 
requited.  were  right  suflScieut  and  able  to  induce  theyr  herers  to 
excellent  lemynge  so  they  be  not  plucked  away  grene,  &  ere  they  be 
in  doctrine  suflBciently  rooted.  But  now  a  days  if  to  a  bachelor  or 
mayster  of  Arte  study  on  philosophy  waxeth  tedious,  if  he  have  a 
spone  full  of  latine  he  wyll  shewe  forth  a  hoggeshead  without  any 
leminge  and  offre  to  teach  grammer  &  expoiind  noble  wryters,  &  to 
be  in  the  roume  of  a  mayster,  he  wyll  for  a  small  salarie  sette  a  false 
colour  of  lernyuge  on  propre  wyttes,  which  will  be  washed  away  with 
one  shoure  of  rayue.  For  if  the  chyldivn  be  abseut  from  schole  by 
the  space  of  one  moneth,  the  best  lerned  of  them  wyll  unneth*  tell 
whether  Fato,  whereby  Eneas  was  brought  to  Itali,  were  either  a 
manne,  a  horse,  a  shyp,  or  a  wylde  goose." 

Whether  William  Wells,  who  vp^as  the  man  selected  by  the 
Chapter  as  the  first  Usher  in  the  King's  School,  would  have 
passed  muster  with  so  exacting  a  person  as  Sir  Thomas  Elyot 
we  do  not  pretend  to  say,  for  little  or  nothing  is  known  about 
him.  He  was  probably  the  man  who  supplicated  for  his  B.A. 
degree  at  Oxford  in  1538,  aud  he  was  Lower  Master  of  the 
School  from  1542-3  to  the  time  of  his  death,  which  occurred  in 
1553.  But  that  he  was  held  in  high  esteem  by  Dr.  Wotton  is 
proved  by  the  following  letter,  which  the  Dean  wrote  to  his 
brethren  at  Canterbury  when  the  news  of  the  usher's  death 
reached  him  at  Poissy : — 

"  After  hartie  recomendac'ons,  I  am  sorye  I  cannot  be  so  soone 
with  yow  agayne,  as  it  was  meant  I  shulde  haue  ben,  when  I  departed 
from  you,  but  how  so  euer  it  chaunce  it  cannot  be  longe  but  I  shall 
see  yow,  god  willinge. 

"  I  am  sorie  for  the  losse  of  our  Vssher  remembringe  what  diflS- 
cultie  we  had  to  gette  hym,  the  lyke  wherof  we  shall  haue  now  agayne 
as  I  thinke.  M""  TSvyue  wryteth  vnto  me  of  one  John  Shawe  who  as 
he  saithe  is  fitte  and  willinge  to  do  it.     I  pray  yow  to  take  the  paynee 

•  With  didieulty. 
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to  know  whether  he  be  so  yn  deede  or  not,  and  in  caee  yow  fynde  hym 
meete  for  it,  for  his  learninge  and  honestie  I  am  verye  well  contented 
he  haue  it,  yf  yow  thinke  hym  otherwyse  then  I  wolde  to  god  you 
cowde  espye  owte  some  other  man  meete  for  it,  but  I  feare  it  will  be 
harde  to  fynde  anye  suche,  vnlesse  his  wages  be  sumwhat  mendidde. 
And  thus  I  wishe  yow  hartely  well  to  fare,  from  Poissy  the  xvjth  of 
June  1553. 

*'  Yor  lover  and  freende 

"N.   WOTTON." 

The  above-named  John  Shawe  was  duly  appointed,  but  he 
held  the  office  for  less  than  twelve  months.  He  was  succeeded  by 
one  Saunders,  whose  tenure  was  equally  brief ;  he  comes  into 
notice  in  a  single  entry  in  the  Chapter  Act  books,  "  in  locum 
Johannis  Shawe  nuper  subpreceptoris  admissus.** 

Thomas  PoUen  (Paulyn,  Polyn),  the  fourth  and  last  Lower 
Master  in  Twyne'8  days,  was  probably  a  personal  friend  of  that 
worthy,  for  he  witnessed  his  will,  and  seems  to  have  retired 
from  the  School  at  the  same  time  as  his  chief  quitted  it.  Like 
Twyne,  Pollen  was  a  member  of  the  Common  Council  of  the 
City,  but  apparently  not  before  1662,  when  his  connexion  with 
the  School  had  ceased.  He  died  in  1585,  four  years  after  Twyne, 
and  he  also  was  buried  in  St.  Paul'8  Church,  Canterbury. 


(     77    ) 


CHAPTEE   V. 

€i)t  ^t\)ool  in  t\)t  tjaps^  of  (Bmtn  (Blmhttb. 

Anthony  Rtjshe,  who  succeeded  John  Twyne  as  Head-master 
in  July  1561,  was  a  man  of  an  entirely  different  stamp  from 
his  predecessor.  A  clergyman  and  popular  preacher,  with 
influential  relatives  amongst  the  party  now  predominant  in 
Church  and  State,  Rushe's  preferment  in  the  Church  was 
assured,  and  his  tenure  of  office  at  Canterbury  was  brief  and 
uneventful. 

Bom  at  Sudbourne  in  Essex  in  1536,  the  second  son  of 
Sir  Thomas  Rushe,  Knight,  and  a  ward  of  the  Earl  of  South- 
ampton,  young  Anthony  Rushe  was  sent  to  the  King's  School, 
Canterbury,  where  his  name  appears  in  the  lists  of  King's 
scholars  for  the  years  1548  and  1550.  It  is  not  unlikely  that 
his  f ather  may  have  been  induced  to  send  his  son  to  Cant^rbury 
from  the  fact  that  the  boy's  cousin,  Dr.  John  MyUys,  occupied 
the  tenth  prebendal  stall  in  the  Cathedral.* 

While  at  school  Rushe  must  have  favourably  impressed 
Dean  Wotton  by  his  ability  and  industry,  for,  on  his  leaving 
for  the  university,  the  Dean  maintained  him  at  his  own  expense 
at  Magdalen  College,  Oxford.  At  college  Rushe  gave  indica- 
tions  that  his  views  inclined  towards  Protestantism  by  refusing 
to  attend  mass  in  the  CoUege  Chapel,  for  which  offence  he 
was  punished  by  the  Vice-President.f  Notwithstanding  this 
insubordination  he  subsequently  became  a  Fellow  of  his  College, 
graduating  in  due  course   (B.A.   1554,  M.A.   1559),  and  was 

*  John  Myllys,  by  his  will  dated  December  1562,  left  to  his  eousin 
Anthony  Bushe  "  one  good  paire  of  sheates,  with  a  fether  bed,  one  coverlet, 
a  paire  of  blankets,  a  paire  of  sheates,  two  pyllowes,  and  the  pillow  beares, 
and  a  testour  thereunto  belonging,  my  velvet  jackquete,  and  my  velvet 
dublet  with  my  books  of  devinyte  at  his  choyse,  with  my  best  gown." 

t  See  Bloxam's  "  History  of  Magdalen  CoUege." 
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ordained  by  Arclibisliop  Parker,  who  grant^d  him  a  licence 
to  preach.  On  Twyne's  resignation  or  amoval  Dean  Wotton 
at  once  nominat^d  his  protege  to  the  head-mastership  of  the 
Cathedral  School.  But  as  the  times  were  critical,  and  the  new 
Archbishop  was  scrutinizing  all  appointments  very  closely,  the 
Dean  thought  it  prudent  to  submit  Rushe^s  name  to  him  before 
proceeding  to  fill  up  the  vacancy.  Accordingly,  on  June  30th, 
1561,  Dr.  Wotton  (whose  spelling,  for  a  Dean,  is  somewhat 
remarkable)  addressed  the  foUowing  letter  to  Archbishop 
Parker  :* — 

My  duty  to  your  grace  remembrid,  Endendyng  to  provide  o'  schoole 
of  an  other  scholemaster,  and  takiiig  this  bearer  M"^  Anthony  Sushe 
to  be  a  meete  man  to  succeed  in  that  roome,  I  have  eent  him  to 
y'  grace  that  it  may  please  you  upon  conference  with  him  to  allow 
him,  fynding  him  meete  for  the  roome,  he  was  brought  up  fyrste 
for  ye  space  of  vii  or  viii  yeeres  in  thia  schoole  and  from  hence  I  sent 
him  to  Oxforde  wher  I  founde  him  at  myn  owne  charges  about 
vii  yeeres  more  and  Rendes  he  was  a  felow  of  Maudeleyn  Colege 
vii  or  viii  yeeres  more,  and  hath  ao  applyde  his  studeys  that  for  his 
leaminge  he  ie  lyke  to  satisfye  ye  roome  very  well,  and  for  his 
condycions  he  is  of  suche  a  sobre  and  honest  behaviour  that  I  trust  he 
shall  be  well  lyked,  and  he  hath  so  good  a  mynde  to  serve  you  yn  that 
vocation  that  1  ara  yn  verye  goode  hoope  ther  Khall  lacke  no  diligence 
yn  him.  So  that  upon  y'  grace'8  approbation  of  him  I  truste  that  the 
Bchoole  shall  be  provydid  of  a  magister  by  him.  And  thus  Jesu 
preserve  y""  graee  long  yn  health  and  prosperite.  From  Canterbury 
the  last  of  June  15G2. 

T'  graces  at  comandment, 

N.  WOTTON. 

To  the  Dean's  letter  the  Archbishop  gave  a  cautious  and 
somewhat  obscure  repl}',  expressing  himself  satisfied  with  the 
candidate's  "  ability  and  aptness  to  teach,"  but  suggesting  that 
Dr.  Nowell,  Dean  of  St.  PauPs,  should  be  consulted  as  to 
whether  Rushe  would  be  "  a  convenient  man  in  that  room,  such 

*  At  this  time  there  was  great  interiial  dissension  in  Magdalen  on 
religioiis  matters.  In  1549,  for  example,  ten  of  the  Fellows  sent  a  petition 
to  the  Couucil  against  Owen  Oglethorpe,  the  President,  in  which  they 
complained,  inter  alia,  that  "he  usithe  to  minister  the  communyon  as 
popyshlie  as  may  be  with  bcckings,  dookings,  and  shewinge  hit  unto  the 
people." 
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a  one  as  might  truly  teach  the  youth  the  commodity  (?),  lest  it 
might  chance  them  (the  scholars)  to  unleam  {sic)  again  that 
that  hath  been  wrongly  tanght  them."  At  any  rate,  he  hopes 
that  the  Chapter  will  use  the  utmost  caution,  "  for  it  is  bett^r 
not  to  admit  a  guest  than  to  turn  him  out  afterwards  "  ("  Nam 
twrpius  ejicitur  quam  non  admittitur  hospes'*).  The  Latin  tag 
seems  to  imply  that  the  late  Head-master's  resignation  had  not 
been  altogether  spontaneous. 

If  the  Chapter  referred  the  matter  to  Dr.  Nowell  the  opinion 
he  expressed  must  have  been  favourable,  for  Rushe  became 
Head-master  of  the  King's  School  shortly  after  the  date  of  the 
Dean's  letter.* 

During  the  four  years  during  which  Rushe  was  Head-master 
the  boys  were  probably  settling  down  in  their  new  quarters  in 
the  North  Hall,  for  certain  entries  in  the  Treasurer's  books  shew 
that  work  was  still  in  progress  in  the  Mint  Yard  in  connexion 
with  the  requirements  of  the  scholars.  Thus  in  1561-2  a  bell 
was  cast  weighing  thirty  pounds  called  the  "  Mynte  beU,"  and 
three  years  later  workmen  were  still  engaged  "  about  ye  gram- 
mer  schole,  ye  usher's  lodging,  and  upon  some  of  ye  scholers' 
chambers."t  The  bell  referred  to  may  well  be  that  which  stiU 
hangs  over  the  north  gable  of  the  big  school,  whose  not 
unmusical  note  has  been  so  familiar  to  many  generations  of 
King's  scholars. 

It  is  in  the  days  of  Anthony  Eushe  that  we  first  meet  with 
entries  relating  to  sums  of  money  voted  by  the  goveming  body 
towards  dramatic  performances  given  by  the  scholars.  It  is 
probable  that  plays  were  acted  at  an  earlier  period,  and  that 
the  revelries  connected  with  the  feast  of  the  Boy  Bishop,  to 
which  we  have  already  referred,  were  succeeded  in  the  later 
years  of  the  fifteenth  and  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  centuries 

*  Both  letters  are  preserved  in  the  Library  of  Corpiis  Christi  College, 
Cambridge.  Archbishop  Parker'8  letter  is  printed  in  his  Correspondence, 
published  by  the  Parker  Society. 

t  "  Payd  for  eastyng  of  the  Mynt  bell  &  30*'  of  metell,  at  vj*  the  pound, 
XXV*"  {Titasurers  Accounts,  1561-2).  "  Item  to  a  tylor  and  his  labourers 
for  riij  days  about  ye  granimer  schole,  ye  usher*s  lodging,  &  upon  some  of 
ye  seholers'  chambers  p^  ye  same  day  xiij*.  For  a  key  for  the  ketchyn  dore 
of  the  mynt  iiij''  "  {Ibid.,  1563-4).  The  last  item  doubtless  refers  to  the  key 
of  the  kitchen  of  the  Common  Hall,  which  was  now  transferred  from  the 
Green  Court  to  the  north  side  of  the  Mint  yard. 
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by  miracle  plays,  mysteries,  and  moralities,  but  owing  to  the 
wide  gaps  which  exist  in  the  Chapter  Archives  no  record  of 
these  is  extant. 

The  first  regular  English  comedy,  "  flalph  Roister  Doister," 
was  the  work  of  Nicholas  TJdall,  Head-master  of  Eton  College, 
and  in  Queen  Elizabeth'8  days  the  practice  of  acting  stage 
plays  in  schools  received  a  very  strong  impetus,  from  the  fact 
that  the  Queea  was  known  to  take  a  lively  interest  in  the 
drama.  At  Westminster,  where  the  custom  still  survives  in 
all  its  glory,  the  performance  of  Latin  plays  was  enjoined  by 
the  Elizabethan  statutes,  and  at  Shrewsbury,  under  the  head- 
mastership  of  Ashton,  the  plays  are  said  to  have  been  on  a 
grander  scale  than  any  in  England.  The  performances  at  the 
latter  school  took  place  in  an  open  amphitheatre  called  the 
"  Quarry,"  and  £10  was  voted  by  the  Mayor  and  Corporation 
towards  the  maintenance  of  the  school  play.  But  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  of  Canterbury  were  more  liberal  than  the  towns- 
men  of  Shrewsbury,  for  in  1562-3  they  voted  no  less  than 
£14  6«,  8d.  towards  the  expenses  connected  with  the  production 
of  the  school  play  at  Christmas.* 

The  amount  is  so  large,  and  so  far  iu  excess  of  the  sums 
usually  contributed  by  the  governing  body  at  Canterbury,  that 
probably  the  outlay  covered  also  the  purchase  of  certain  per- 
manent  stage  properties  which  would  be  available  on  other 
occasions.  Thus,  the  next  entry  relating  to  the  same  subject 
records  a  vote  of  56«.  8d.  only,  "to  the  scholemaster  and 
scholars  towards  such  expensys  as  they  shall  be  at  in  settyng 
furthe  of  Tragedies,  Comedyes,  and  interludes  this  next  Christ- 
mas."t  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what  tragedies  and 
comedies  were  enacted,  for  the  choice  of  English  plays  available 
at  the  time  was  extremely  limited,  but  unfortunately  no  infor- 
mation  on  this  head  is  forthcoming. 

Rushe  resigned  the  head-mastership  at  Midsummer  1565, 
on  becoming  Chaplain  to  the  Earl  of  Sussex.  His  promotion 
in  the  Church  was  now  rapid.     In  1566  he  became  Chaplain  to 


*  "  To  M'  Kuesshe  for  rewards  geven  him  at  settynge  out  of  his  plays  at 
Christmas  per  capitiilum  14"  vj'  viij*'  "  {Treasurers  Acrounts,  1562-3). 

t  Acta  Cajoituli,  vol.  i.,  fo.  20.  The  book  has  suffered  much  from  fire 
and  the  date  is  gone,  but  it  must  be  between  1$60  and  1563. 
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the  Queen,  and  a  Canon  of  Windsor,  and  in  1568  he  had  the 
satisfaction  of  retuming  to  Canterbury  as  Canon  of  the  second 
prebend.  Two  years  later  he  was  made  Dean  of  Chichester, 
and  he  would  probably  have  attained  to  higher  preferments 
had  his  life  been  prolonged,  but  his  career  was  cut  short  in 
1578,  when  he  was  only  fortj.  He  was  buried  in  St.  George's 
Chapel,  Windsor,  where  there  is  a  monument  to  his  memory. 
His  sole  literary  effort  appears  to  have  been  a  little  book 
entitled  "  A  President  for  a  Prince,"  which  was  published  in 
the  year  after  he  resigned  his  mastership  (1566),  and  was 
dedicated  to  Queen  Elizabeth.  Rushe's  talents  were  probably 
chiefly  oratorical.  Anthony  Wood  says  that  he  was  a  popular 
preaeher,  whose  sermons,  which  were  of  a  somewhat  florid  type, 
were  much  appreciated  by  the  Queen  •*  and  Arclibishop  Parker 
described  liim  in  a  letter  to  Cecil  (5  June  1566)  as  "  studious, 
and  in  quality  of  utterance  ready  and  apt."t 

Of  his  capacity  as  a  schoolmaster  we  have  no  means  of 
judging,  but  it  is  only  fair  to  his  memory  to  record  the  fact 
that  amongst  his  pupils  at  Canterbury  were  two  boys  of  whose 
after-career  any  school  might  feel  proud.  These  were  Robert 
Hovenden  and  Nicholas  Faunt,  both  of  them  King's,  or  more 
correctly,  Queen's  Scholars,  for  under  Queen  Elizabeth  and 
Queen  Anne  that  was  their  title.J  The  former  was  Warden 
of  All  Souls'  College,  Oxford  for  more  than  forty  years 
(1571 — 1614),  a  great  benefactor  to  his  CoUege,  and  a  most 
prudent  guardian  of  its  property;  the  latter  was  Secretary  to  Sir 
Francis  Walsingham,  a  friend  and  adviser  of  Francis  Bacon 
and  his  brother,  and  a  man  worthy  to  be  thought  of  as  a 
possible  Ambassador  from  King  James  I.  to  the  Hague.§ 

*  Athence  Oxonienses,  vol.  i.,  429. 

t  '*  Parker's  Correspondence,"  pp.  144  and  283. 

X  "  1564,  2"  Julii,  M"  y'  Antonye  Russhe,  scholem"',  receyved  of  M'  Neu- 
ton,  Treasarer,  ye  salarye  and  wage  of  these  v  Queanes  SchoUers,  George 
Marrell,  Knell,  Horden,  Brayne,  Fynche,  by  me  Russhe,  scholem'."  And 
Dec'  1705,  "  ordered  that  the  son  of  Alderman  Gray,  now  a  Queens  Scholar 
at  the  school  at  Canterbury,  succeed  to  the  scholarship  of  Archbishop 
Parker's  gift  in  Corpus  Christi  CoUedge,  Cambridge,  now  void  by  the 
cession  of  James  Janeway,  M'  of  Arts." 

§  Both  men  are  mentioned  in  the  Dict.  qfNat.  Biog.  Mr.  Sidney  Lee 
says  that  Faunt  was  a  native  of  Norfolk,  and  was  admitted  at  Caius  College, 
Cambridge,  in  1572,  but  the  entry  in  the  CoUcge  Kegistcr  describes  him  as 
a  son  of  John  Faunt  of  Canterbury. 
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The  Lower  Masters  who  held  o£&ce  under  Rushe  were  Peter 
Levens,  Paul  Colman,  and  Matthew  Boume. 

Petee  Levens  (or  Levie)*  was  second  master  at  Christmas 
1561,  and  held  oflBce  for  about  a  year.  He  was  a  Yorkshire- 
man  by  birth,  and  a  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford  (B.A. 
1556,  M.A.  1560).  He  appears  to  have  been  the  author  of  two 
books,  both  published  after  he  left  the  King's  School.  Oiie 
was  an  English-Latin  Dictionary,  entitled  "  Manipuhis  Vocahu- 
lorum**  (1570),  said  to  be  "  valuable  for  the  light  it  throws  on 
the  contemporary  pronunciation  of  English  words,"  and  the 
other  a  medical  guide,  entitled  "  The  Pathway  to  Health " 
(1587),  compiled  when  the  author  had  given  up  "teaching 
a  grammar  school "  and  was  practising  physic. 

Paul  Colman,  who  succeeded  Levens  at  the  begiiming  of 
1 563,  remained  Lower  Master  f or  a  year.  He  was  the  son  of 
Eustace  Cohnan,  Parish  Clerk  of  St.  Alphege,  Canterbury.t 
He  is  mentioned  in  the  list  of  King*8  Scholars  for  1561-2,  and 
therefore  must  have  become  Usher  at  the  earl  y  age  of  eighteen. 
But  he  was  not  the  only  appUcant  for  the  post,  for  we  leam 
from  the  Treasurer^s  Account  that  the  Dean  and  Chapter  paid 
"  to  a  Scottys  man  that  wold  have  been  Usher  "  ten  shillings. 
In  1569  Colnian  was  instituted  to  the  Vicarage  of  Sellinge,  and 
married  "  Mistress  Catherine  Fordrede." 

Matthew  Bourne  like  his  predecessor  Levens  and  his  head- 
master  Eushe,  had  been  a  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford 
(B.A.  1558,  M.A.  1564).  He  only  held  office  for  one  year.  In 
1574  the  Dean  and  Chapter  presented  him  to  the  Vicarage  of 
Brook.  In  1578  he  became  Vicar  of  Hinxhill,  and  of  Brenzet 
in  the  following  year.     He  died  in  1600. 

KiNa'8  ScHOLABs,  Chbistmas  Tebm  1562. 

Stipendia  puerorum  gramm'  pro  termino  natahs  d'ni.  (20*  each) 
Canton.,  Sobert  Bose,  Chayne,  Bob*  Porter,  Colman,  mi.  (minor)  his 
comens  iij*  ij''  ob.,  wood  x^.  Bic'*  Basnett,  George  Thornton,  Edw. 
Baker,  EzachiasFogge,  Lested,  Colman,  ma.  (major),  Nich.  Lambert,  Bob' 

*  He  signed  the  Treasurer's  book  as  Levie. 

t  See  St.  George's  Baptismal  Register,  July  5,  1546, 
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Joye,  George  Smith,  ma.,  Anthony  Gregorye,  Pensax,  Joshua  Hutton, 
John  Penven,  William  Chapman,  Timothy  Cotten,  Eob*  Selby.  Eobert 
Smythe,  mi.,  Josias  Goderyck,  Edward  Stevens,  Valentyne  Austen, 
Thos.  Darell,  John  Knell,  William  Hart,  John  "Witherden,  John 
Gulkin,  William  "Weston,  Bremer,  Peter  Brake,  Thomas  Twayts, 
Anthony  Brimstoiie,  William  Giill,  Walter  Ware,  Turnbull,  Forde, 
John  Fosen,  Barns,  Geo.  ^larett,  John  Holt,  Jorden,  Thos.  Clark- 
sonne,  Lane,  Laurence  Hollenden,  Tliomas  Smyth,  mi.,  Eob'  Wil- 
lowghby,  John  Ticyne  (p"*  to  M""  Twyne  the  elder  per  billam). 

"WiLLiAM  Absolom,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Corpus  Christi  CoUege, 
Oxford,  the  next  Head-master,  like  his  predecessor,  was  an  old 
King's  SScholar,  whose  naine  appears  m  the  lists  for  1549-50. 
He  went  up  to  Oxford  in  1554,  and  proceeded  B.A.  1557,  M.A. 
1565.  At  Christmas  1564  he  retumed  to  Cauterbury  as  second 
master  under  Rushe,  whoni  he  succeeded  as  head-master  at 
Midsummer  1565.  Though  his  tenure  of  oflSce  extended  over 
little  more  than  twelve  months,  there  is  just  one  entry  in  the 
Chapter  Act  Books,  relating  to  the  School  during  this  year, 
which  is  worth  noticing,  for  it  brings  into  view  for  the  first 
time  the  kindly  interest  taken  by  Archbishop  Parker  in  the 
welfare  of  the  boys. 

The  Archbishop,  in  the  course  of  his  recent  Visitation  of  the 
Cathedral  body,  had  inspected  the  buildings  in  which  the 
School  was  now  housed.  The  great  North  Hall  on  the  east 
side  of  the  ^Mint  Yard  had  (as  we  have  already  seen)  been 
altered  and  adapted  to  accommodate  the  scholars,  but  it  would 
appear  that  the  Dean  and  Chapter  had  been  content  with 
certain  structural  alterations,  and  had  neglected  to  provide 
proper  intemal  fittings.  The  defect  was  noticed  by  the  Arch- 
bishop,  and  the  Chapter  in  response  to  his  Grace's  adinonition 
undertook  to  wainscot  the  hall  and  supply  proper  seats  for  the 
scholars.* 

The  Act  Books  give  no  clue  to  the  cause  which  led  Absolom 


•  "Where  the  L.  Archbisshoppes  grace  hath  mislyked  of  the  gramer 
seole  that  y'  lacketh  banks,  and  that  y'  is  not  bourded,  it  is  now  agreed 
that  M'  Eeceyvo'  and  M'  Treasorer  shall  se  all  the  sayd  scole  amendyd  ia 
all  things  necessary  according  to  theire  discrecions,"  1  Sept.  1565.  {Ada 
Capituli,  vol.  i.,  fo.  50.) 

Q  2 
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to  resign  his  Mastership,  but  as  the  Chapter  made  him  a  grant 
of  monej  as  compensation  for  his  sudden  removal,  it  may  be 
inferred  that  no  disgrace  attached  to  his  departure.  After  his 
resignation  he  seems  to  have  lived  in  the  parish  of  St.  Paul's, 
Canterbury,  for  he  was  married  in  that  Church  in  1566,  and  is 
mentioned  again  in  connexion  with  the  parish  in  December 
1568.  From  1572  to  1577  he  was  Vicar  of  Preston-next- 
Faversham,  and  in  the  latter  year  succeeded  Dr.  Eush  as 
Rector  of  St.  Ohive's,  Southwark.  In  additiun  to  this  he  held 
the  rectories  of  Cranlield  in  Bedfordshire  and  Dengie  in  Essex, 
and  was  a  prebendary  of  Rochester  Cathedral.  He  was, 
perhaps,  the  same  Absolom  who,  being  Clerk  of  the  Closet  to 
Queen  Elizabeth,  and  Master  of  the  Savoy  Hospital,  gave  new 
years'  gifts  to  Her  Majesty  in  1578  and  1579. 

JoHN  Gresshop,  M.A.,  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  the  next 
Head-master,  entered  upon  hi.s  duties  at  Michaelmas  1566,  and 
remained  until  1580.  But  although  his  tenure  was  fairly  long, 
nothing  is  known  about  him  personally.  It  is  possible  that  he 
may  have  been  a  kinsman  of  one  Thomas  Gresshop,  a  Fellow 
of  All  Souis,  and  a  noted  Puritan.  The  name  does  not  occur 
in  the  Calendars  of  Wills,  Marriage  Licences,  and  Parish 
Registers  to  which  we  have  had  access.  This  lack  of  know- 
ledge  concerning  the  Master  is,  however,  compensated  by  the 
fact  that  under  his  rule  more  is  known  about  the  School  than 
in  the  days  of  his  immediate  predecessors. 

In  1573  Queen  Elizabeth  paid  a  visit  to  Canterbury,  and 
was  received  at  the  great  west  door  of  the  Cathedral  by  the 
Archbishop,  with  his  suffragans  of  Lincoln  and  Eochester, 
where,  in  the  words  of  Archbishop  Parker,  "  after  the  gram- 
marien  (i.e.,  Queen's  scholar)  had  made  his  oration  to  her  upon 
her  Horseback,  she  alighted,  and  we  then  kneeled  down  and 
said  the  psalm  Detis  Mi^ereatur  in  English  with  certain  collects 
briefly,  and  that  in  our  Chimeres  and  Eochets.  The  Quire 
with  the  Dean  and  Prebendaries  stood  on  either  side  of  the 
Church  and  brought  her  majesty  up  with  a  square  song,  she 
going  under  a  canopy  born  by  four  of  her  temporal  knights 
to  her  traverse  by  the  Communion  Board,  where  she  heard 
Evensong."* 

*  Strype's  "  Life  of  Parker,"  p.  441. 
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Another  important  event  of  this  same  year  was  the  removal 
of  the  School  from  the  North  Hall  to  the  Almonry  buildings 
on  the  south  side  of  the  Mint  Yard.  Although  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  had  incurred  considerable  expense  in  adapting  the 
former  building  for  the  accommodation  of  the  K"ing's  Scholars, 
the  site,  for  some  reason  or  other,  was  not  deemed  a  suitable 
one.  Gostling,  in  his  "  Walk  in  and  ahout  the  City  of  Canter- 
hury"  tells  us  that  inconvenience  was  caused  by  the  School  being 
in  too  close  proximity  to  the  f  urnaces  of  the  Mint,  which  were 
situated  in  the  south-east  corner  of  the  court.*  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  is  no  evidence  that  any  coins  were  struck  at  Canter- 
bury  after  the  death  of  King  Henry  VIII.  However  this  may 
have  been,  the  goveming  body  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was 
desirable  that  the  School  should  be  moved  to  another  site,  and 
Dean  Godwin  journeyed  to  London  to  petition  the  Queen  for 
a  dispensation  "  to  place  the  gramer  schole  owt  of  the  mynte  in 
some  other  place  within  the  syte  of  the  Church."t  If  by  the 
phrase,  "  out  of  the  Mint,"  the  Chapter  meant  out  of  the  Mint 
Yard,  their  petition  was  unsuccessful,  for  the  change  was 
merely  to  the  Almonry  Chapel  on  the  south  side  of  it.  Pro- 
bably,  however,  the  new  site  may  have  been  considered  suffi- 
ciently  far  away  from  the  forges  to  meet  the  requirements 
demanded.  At  any  rate  the  School  was  now  moved  into  the 
Almonry  buildings,  and  here  it  remained  for  two  hundred  and 
eighty-six  years. 

The  buildings  in  which  the  boys  were  now  housed  were  of 
some  antiquity  even  in  Queen  Elizabeth'8  days,  for  the 
Almonry  Chapel  had  been  built  in  honour  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary  and  of  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury  as  long  ago  as 
1326,  when  Edward  II.  was  King  and  Henry  of  Eastry  Prior 
of  Christ  Church.  A  staff  of  seven  Chantry  priests  had  been 
attached  to  the  Chapel,  who  before  the  suppression  of  the 
Priory  celebrat^d  daily  masses  for  the  souls  of  Kings  Edward  I. 
and  ir.  and  of  Archbishops  Lanfranc  and  Winchelsey.J  The 
building  occupied  the  uorthern  side  of   the   roadway  leading 


•  Gostlinga  Walk,  New  Ed.,  p.  192. 
t  Acta  Capituli,  vol.  ii.,  fo.  69. 

l  The  Letters  Patent  of  the  Licence,  dated  15  September  1326,  are 
tmongst  the  Chapter  Archives,  C.  144. 
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froin  Northgate  Street  to  the  Green  Court  Gate,  its  eastem 
gable  almost  abutting  upon  the  westem  face  of  the  gate- 
house,  while  at  its  westem  end  were  the  lodgings  of  the  seven 
Chantry  priests.  There  was  no  entrance  on  the  south  side  of 
the  Chapel,  which  presented  to  those  approaching  the  gate- 
house  a  plain  buttressed  wall,  with  a  few  small  windows  set 
high  up  in  it.  In  order  to  gain  ingress  it  was  necessary  to 
pass  through  the  Green  Court  gate,  and  then  to  tum  to  the 
left  and  enter  the  Mint  Yard  through  a  passage  under  tlie 
North  Hall.  Two  of  the  arches  (under  the  present  School- 
room)  are  now  open.  Foraierly  the  passage  Avas  through  that 
nearest  to  the  porter'8  lodge  (now  the  "  Tuck "  shop),  the 
vaults  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  passage  being  walled  up, 
and  used  as  a  prison  for  offenders  within  the  liberties  of  the 
Church.  The  entrance  was  on  the  north  side  of  the  Chapei, 
and  could  only  be  reached  from  the  Mint  Yard.  The  lodgings 
of  the  Chantry  priests  were  situated  at  the  western  end,  and 
these  now  became  the  Head-master's  house,  while  the  schoolroom 
and  boys'  dormitories  were  contained  in  the  Chapel  proper.  In 
connexion  with  this  fitting  up  of  the  Almonry  to  serve  as 
the  School,  we  must  notice  a  very  remarkable  entry  in  the 
Treasurer'8  Accounts,  which  proves  that  at  this  date  the 
Chapter  took  upon  themselves  to  provide  furniture  for  the 
boys  on  the  foundation  who  lodged  in  the  Head-master's 
house.  The  entry  is  as  foUows  :  "  To  More  the  joiner  for  xx 
bedsteds  iii  the  Mynt  for  ye  scholers  v"."  These  litth^  wooden 
beds,  costing  tive  shillings  apiece,  were  doubtless  sirailar  to 
those  which  survived  in  "  Long  Chamber  "  at  Eton  within  the 
memory  of  men  still  living ;  and  it  seems  that  in  Elizabethan 
times  the  Chapter  reckoned  that  two-fifths  of  the  Queen's 
scholars  at  Canterbury  were  likeiy  to  be  boarders. 

The  boys,  however,  had  scarcely  got  settled  in  their  new 
quarters,  when  tlie  plague — that  terrible  scourge  from  which 
during  the  sixteenth  century  England  was  seldom  entirely  free — 
broke  out  in  the  city,  and  it  was  deemed  prudent  to  send  them 
to  their  respective  homes.  This  was  in  the  month  of  July 
1575,  and  the  order  for  the  breaking-up  of  the  School  as 
recorded  in  the  Act  Book  runs  thus :  "  Imprimis  because  the 
plague  is  allready  begun  in  the  city  of  Canterbury,  and  there- 
fore  feared  lest  bj  accesse  of  scholars  oute  of  the  city  into  our 
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Schole  some  infection  thereof  might  growe,  y*  is  therefore 
agreed  that  the  seole  shall  break  up,  and  that  the  schollers 
shall  have  liberty,  &  repayre  to  their  frends  until  the  first  of 
September  next  and  that  the  scholemaster,  Usher,  and  schoUers 
be  warnyd  to  be  here  present  at  that  first  September  uppon 
payne  of  their  loss  of  their  place  and  revenues." 

One  would  hope  that  both  Masters  and  boys  escaped  the  fell 
disease,  and  reassembled  on  the  Ist  September  none  the  worse 
for  their  unwonted  simimer  vacation. 

A  plague  scare  was,  however,  quite  sufB.cient  to  afPect  very 
injuriously  the  fortunes  of  any  school,  since  parents,  not 
unnatuvally,  were  often  prone  to  remove  their  sons  f rom  what 
they  considered  an  infect«d  area,  even  after  the  immediate 
danger  had  passed.  That  this  was  so  is  shown  by  a  canon 
passed  in  Queen  Mary's  reign  by  the  Bishops  and  Clergy  in 
Convocation,  which  had  for  its  object  the  promotion  of 
a  uniform  system  of  teaching  in  all  grammar  schools,  the 
preamble  to  which  states  that  boys  were  often  moved  about 
from  one  school  to  another  on  accoimt  of  an  outbreak  of 
plague,*  with  the  result  that  the  work  of  one  or  two  years  was 
sometimes  wasted  through  the  boys  having  to  begin  again 
on  fresh  methods. 

It  was  in  order  to  ensure  some  uniformity  in  the  instruc- 
tion  given  that,  by  Royal  Injunction,  one  and  the  same 
Latin  Grammar  was  made  the  standard  book  throughout  the 
southern  province.  This  book,  which  was  based  upon  the 
compilation  of  William  LiUy,  the  first  Head-master  of  Dean 
Colefs  foundation  at  St.  Paul's,  London,  had  now  been  dubbed 
King  Edward  VIth's  Latin  Grammar,  and  was  the  sole  authorized 
Mauual  throughout  the  province  of  Canterbury.  Accordingly, 
we  find  Archbishop  Parker  in  his  second  Visitation  of  his 
Cathedral  Church  enquiring  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
"Whether  your  schoolmasters  teach  any  other  grammar 
than  such  as  is  approved  by  the  Queen's  Majesty's  Injunc- 
tions." 

The  Archbishop^s  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  boys  of  the 
-King's  School  was,  however,  by  no  means  limited  to  per- 
functory  enquiries  of  this  kind.     In  1569  he  had  expressed  in 

*  Wilkins'  Concilia,  iv.,  p.  166. 
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a  very  practical  way  his  good-will  towards  the  Cathedral  School 
by  founding  in  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge,  the  scholar- 
ships  for  Canterbury  boys,  which  are  still  connected  with  his 
name.  We  shall  reserve  a  more  particular  account  of  these 
benefactions  for  the  chapter  devoted  to  "  Scholarships  and 
Exhibitions,"  and  go  on  to  give  a  further  illustration  of  Arch- 
bishop  Parker's  minute  personal  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the 
boys  in  the  School.  In  1574  the  Archbishop  addressed  to  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  a  set  of  Injunctions,  relating  to  various 
matters  connected  with  the  Cathedral.  One  of  these  had 
reference  to  the  School,  and  the  suggestions  that  the  Arch- 
bishop  made  to  the  governing  body  are  somewhat  remarkable. 
"  You  are  to  take  care,"  says  Dr.  Parker,  "  that  each  scholar 
when  admitted  to  the  foundation  be  assigned  to  the  care  of  the 
Dean,  or  one  of  the  Prebendaries  or  Preachers,  who  shall  act 
as  the  boy'8  tutor  or  guardian  {tutorem  seu  curatorem),  and 
provide  him  with  all  necessary  things."  Moreover,  the  Dean, 
or  in  the  Dean's  absence  the  Vicedean,  was  to  appoint  every 
quai-ter  some  one  or  more  of  the  Canons  to  examine  the  boys 
individually  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  their  progress  in 
leaming  and  manners,  and  at.  the  same  time  to  inspect  their 
general  appearance  and  dress  {vultum  hahitumque  corporis), 
calling  the  attention  of  their  tutors  or  guardians  to  any  point 
which  might  seem  to  require  amendment.  If  it  should  happen 
that  after  repeated  warniiigs  on  the  pai*t  of  his  tutor  or 
guardian  a  boy  did  not  show  any  improvement,  then  the  matter 
was  to  be  ref erred  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  and  the  incorrigible 
youth  expelled. 

If  the  Archbishop's  injunctions  had  been  can-ied  out,  we  can 
imagine  what  rivalry  there  might  have  been  between  "Tutor 
sets  "  even  at  this  early  date.  A  new  boy  would  liave  been 
somewhat  anxious  lest  his  fate  should  allot  him  to  Dr.  Bullen, 
a  man  of  such  violent  teniper  that  he  drew  his  dagger  on  one 
of  the  six  preachers,  expressed  a  wish  to  "  nail  the  Dean  to  the 
wall  with  his  sword,"  and  even  threatened  to  strike  Dr.  Rushe, 
the  head-master,  who,  however,  escaped  from  him."'*"  One 
wonders,  too,  how  Dean  Godwin  would  have  enjoyed  the 
periodical  inspection  of  such  a  young  scapegrace  as  Kit  Mar- 

*  See  Strype*s  "Life  of  Parker,"  p.  444;   and  Acta  CapituU,  vol.  ii.,  fo.  9L 
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lowe.  All  these  difficulties,  though,  were  f  oreseen  by  the  Dean 
and  Chapter,  who  replied  politely  but  firmly  to  the  Archbishop : 
**  As  to  the  eleventh  article  conceming  the  appointment  of  the 
Scholars  to  be  under  Tutors  that  the  same  cannot  be  well 
ordered,  because  f  ew  or  none  of  the  Prebendaries  or  Preachers 
are  willing  to  take  upon  them  the  function,  and  that  because 
they  are  seldom  at  home  at  the  time  of  the  admission  or  put- 
ting  in  of  the  said  scholars,  and  many  of  them  for  the  most 
part  of  the  year  absent." 

As  to  Kit  Marlowe's  career  at  the  King'8  School,  as  far  as 
we  can  trace  it,  it  was  neither  prolonged  nor  distinguished. 
His  name  does  not  appear  among  the  King's  Scholars  until 
January  1580,  and  in  March  of  the  following  year  he  matricu- 
lated  at  Corpus  Christi  CoUege,  Cambridge.  How  he  managed 
to  get  to  Carabridge  at  all  is  somewhat  of  a  mystery,  for  he 
certainly  was  not  one  of  Dr.  Parker's  Scholars,  and  his  father, 
who  was  a  shoemaker  in  the  parish  of  St.  Greorge  the  Martyr, 
could  scarcely  have  been  in  a  position  to  give  his  son  a 
university  education.  It  has  been  suggested  tbat  young  Mar- 
lowe  was  sent  to  Cambridge  by  Sir  Roger  Manwood,  Chief 
Baron  of  the  Exchequer,  who  resided  at  St.  Stephen's,*  but 
this  appears  to  rest  on  no  better  ground  than  that  Marlowe 
wrote  a  Latin  epitaph  for  Sir  Roger  some  years  later. 

That  he  did  not  profit  much  by  the  ordinary  School  course 
is  clear  from  the  very  low  position  he  occupies  in  the  lists  of 
King's  Scholars,  and  there  is  abundant  evidence  in  his  pub- 
lished  works  that  his  classical  attainments  were  by  no  means 
of  a  high  order.  That  his  genius  was  patent  to  someone,  how- 
ever,  is  tolerably  certain,  since  it  is  only  on  this  supposition 
that  we  can  account  for  his  being  sent  to  Cambridge  at  all. 
Yet  the  School  may  have  done  something  for  Marlowe.  It 
may  well  have  been  that  the  plays,  enact^d  on  the  raised 
dais  at  the  end  of  the  old  schoolroom  in  the  Ahnonry  Chapel, 
gave  the  first  stimulus  to  the  dramatic  instinct  which  was  to 
produce  a  nobler  drama  and  a  mightier  line  than  the  English 
stage  had  hitherto  known. 

Another  poet  and  piaywriter,  of  a  very  different  calibre  to 
Marlowe  but  still  one  who  enjoyed  considerable  repute  in  his 

•  See  "  lafe  of  Marlowe,"  prefixed  to  his  works,  ed.  A.  H.  Bullen,  1885. 
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day,  was  Stephen  Gosson,  whose  name  appears  amongst  the 
King's  Scholars  in  1567-8.  Gosson  was  a  scholar  of  Corpus 
Christi  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  graduated  B.A.  in  1576. 
In  after  life  he  complained  "that  he  was  pulled  from  the 
University  before  he  was  ripe  and  withered  in  the  country  for 
want  of  sap."  Anthony  Wood  says  he  was  noted  for  his 
admirable  penning  of  pastorals,  and  that  he  also  wrote 
comedies  and  tragedies  for  the  London  stage,  but  none  of 
these  are  now  extant;  and  such  little  yerse  of  Gos8on's  as 
remains  by  iio  means  justifies  the  high  praise  of  a  contem- 
porary  who  compares  his  efiPusions  with  the  pastorals  of 
Sir  Philip  Sidney  and  Edmimd  Spenser. 

K.  S.,  1580. 

Nicholas  Parker,  George  Hawke,  Philemon  PowualJ,  .lolui  Emeley, 
Edwin  Bradford,  Thomas  Kussell,  Eichard  Betham,  Stephen  Nevinsou, 
Samuel  Kennett,  Ralph  Groves,  Sidrac  Kemesley,  Robert  Groves, 
William  Playfer,  Ric**  Parret,  Thom  Stales.  Josie  Snow,  Isaac  Clerke, 
Christopher  Duckett,  John  Marshall,  Edward  Partridge,  Henry  Love- 
lace,  Bartholomew  Kettell,  Regiuald  Stafferton,  Thoma»  Taylor, 
Henry  Bromerick,  Will  Bolton,  Leonard  Sweetings,  Nicholas  Elmy- 
stone,  Ric.  Lecknor,  Ric.  Reader,  Will  Playse,  Henry  Jacobs,  Will 
Potter,  Henry  Drervay,  Thomas  Wyn,  Jesse  Gilbart,  Ric.  Scolte,  Ric. 
Puresey,  Clement  Perret,  Caleb  Smith,  William  Lvllye,  Peter  Oliver, 
Christopher  Stretesley,  Thomas  Cohvell,  Thomas  Hammon,  Roger 
Blundell,  Christopher  Marley,  John  AVilford,  Nicholas  Wilder,  Alex. 
Clyfford,  Barth.  Godwyn. 

Lower  Masters. — The  following  Lower  Masters  served  under 
Absolom  and  Gresshop : — 

Edward  Caldwell,  B.A.  (1560),  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
was  appointed  Lower  Master  oarly  in  1 565,  and  remained  till 
the  end  of  1568.  On  December  10, 1568,  he  married  "  Mistress 
Mary  Skinner  in  St.  Paul's  Church,  Canterbury." 

Geobge  Elye,  an  Oxford  man  (B.A.  1566,  M.A.  1569), 
succeeded  Caldwell  in  1568,  but  resigned  his  mastership  on  his 
presentation  to  the  Vicarage  of  Tenterden  in  April  1571.  He 
died  in  1615. 

RoBERT  RosE  was  Lower  Master  at  Christmas  1572,  and 
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held  office  to  1580,  and  perhaps  later.  Although  the  honoured 
founder  of  the  Rose  exhibitions,  little  is  known  about  him. 
His  name  appears  in  the  lists  of  KiDg's  Scholars  for  1561  and 
1562,  and  he  was  prohably  the  Robert  Rose  who  supplicated 
for  his  B.A.  in  1567,  and  was  admitted  on  July  19th  of  that 
year,  but  the  name  of  his  college  does  not  appear  in  the 
tTniversity  Register.  After  he  ceased  to  be  Lower  Master  he 
resided  at  Bishopsboume,  where  on  October  26th,  1600,  he 
witneesed  the  will  of  that  "  judicious  "  divine,  Richard  Hooker, 
and  he  was  still  at  Bishopsbourne  in  1618  when  he  assigned 
the  land  in  Romney  Marsh  for  the  benefit  of  the  King's  School. 
Rose  was  buried  in  the  Cathedral  on  May  31st,  1620.  By  his  will, 
made  only  four  days  before  his  death,  he  bequeathed  £100  to 
the  Blue  Coat  School,  which  was  formerly  kept  in  the  poor 
priests'  hospital  in  Stour  Street.  The  boys  of  this  school  used 
to  attend  the  Mayor  when  he  went  "  in  his  formalities  to  the 
Cathedral,"  and  were  familiarly  known  to  the  King's  Scholars 
of  forty  years  ago  as  "the  little  policemen."  The  school  has  now 
ceased  to  exist,  and  the  f unds  formerly  devoted  to  its  support 
have  been  diverted  from  their  original  purpose  in  order  to 
assist  in  the  foundation  of  the  Middle  Class  Schools. 

Head  Masters. — Nicholas  Goldsbobough  of  Queen's  College, 
Cambridge  (B.A.  1573,  M.A.  1577),  and  afterwards  of  Corpus 
Christi  College,  where  he  was  sacrist  in  1578,  was  Head-master 
from  1580 — 1584.  Subsequently  he  became  B.D.  of  both  tJniver- 
sities,  and  was  presented  to  various  benefices  in  Kent — Norton, 
1581;  Linstead,  1585;  Knowlton,  1589;  and  Buckland,  near 
Faversham,  1592.  He  was  twice  married.  His  first  wife  was 
Mary  Hales  of  Goodnestone,  whom  he  married  in  1581,  and 
his  second,  Dorothy  Stebbinge  of  Sandwich  (1601).  He  died 
November  1610,  and  was  succeeded  at  Norton  by  William 
Laud,  the  future  Archbishop. 

WiLLiAM  Aenold,  M.A.,  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  suc- 
ceeded  Goldsborough,  but  remained  in  office  less  than  a  year. 
He  probably  resigned  his  mastership  for  the  rectory  of  Mel- 
combe  Horsey  in  Dorset. 

Anthony  Shorte,  B.C.L.,  of  AU  Souls'  College,  Oxford, 
must  have  been  in  office  some  little  time  in  November  1584, 
for  at  that  date  the  Chapter  granted  him  five  marks    "to 
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encourage  him  in  his  diligence  and  his  paynestaking  in  teach- 
ing,  and  for  the  relief  of  his  charges  in  his  late  sycknes." 
The  Chapter's  liberality,  however,  appears  to  have  been  ill- 
requited,  for  at  the  end  of  1588  Short  was  admonished  "to 
have  a  greter  care,  and  to  be  more  diligent  than  he  hath  byn 
that  the  scholars  of  the  schole  may  better  profit  in  learning, 
as  well  as  in  good  manners  and  civility  than  late  they  have 
done." 

This  waming  seems  to  have  produced  considerable  improve- 
ments,  for  in  1590  Shorte  received  a  bonus  of  53«.  4d.  for  the 
diligence  with  which  he  had  fulfilled  his  duties.* 

Shorte  died  October  1591,  after  making  a  nuncupative 
will  in  which  he  is  described  as  of  the  "Quene's  Schole  in 
X'  Church."  The  Chapter  conferred  upon  his  widow  an  annual 
pension  of  £6  13«.  ^d.  "  in  respect  of  her  distressed  case,  having 
six  children  and  nothing  left  by  her  late  husband." 

William  Harvey  must  have  been  one  of  Shorte's  pupils,  for 
he  is  said  to  have  entered  the  School  in  1588  and  to  have  left 
in  1693,  but  his  name  does  not  occur  in  the  list  of  King's 
Scholars  for  1590,  which  is  the  only  one  extant  for  these  par- 
ticular  years.     The  list  is  as  follows : — 

1590,  K.  S. 
Thomas  French,  Geo.  Hudson,  Will.  Welby,  Francis  Strainsham. 
Heury  Cooke,  William  Twyne,  Johii  Tumer,  Peregrine  Stroud,  Chris- 
topher  Denn,  Abacuc  Ashbye,  Johu  Evaus,  John  8pice,  Thomas  Hors- 
monden,  Kich.  Turuer,  John  Smith,  Will.  Hudson,  James  NicoUs, 
Nicholas  Kolf,  Ric.  Wyckham,  Will.  Wilson,  Michael  Birkett,  Josia 
Webb,  Daniel  Pickard,  Boys  Owar,  Will.  Laurence,  Thomas  Denn, 
Francis  Wythers,  Thomas  Dyve,  Francis  Page,  Baruabas  Knell,  Johu 
Levett,  Kobt.  Clarki",  Tho».  Bromc,  John  Askewe,  Jai-vis  Partrich, 
Ric.  Berry,  Jarvise  Koore,  George  Covert,  George  Warscon,  Thomas 
Gauut,  John  Finnix,  John  Milward,  Kalph  Parthrich,  Edward  Lane, 
Christopher  Wilson,  Henry  Harman,  John  Fourd,  James  Penny, 
Thomas  Kussell,  William  Shorte. 

Koger  Raven,  M.A.,  of  Clare  Hall,  Cambridge,  succeeded 
Shorte  in  the  autumn  of  1591.     His  candidature  was  strongly 

*  1590.  In  deuariis  per  ipsum  similiter  hoc  anno  solutis  Antouio  Shorte 
preceptori  scholae  grammaticse  pro  diligentia  sua  in  erudiendis  et  docendis 
pueris  grammaticam  hic  studieutibus,  liii",  iiij''.     {Acta  CapituU.) 
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backed  by  Archbishop  Whitgift,  who  wrote  to  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  in  the  foUowing  terms  : — 

Sahitem  in  Christo.  AVhereas  this  bearer  M'  Baven  is  recommended 
unto  me  for  a  verie  good  scholler  beinge  an  auntient  M'  of  Artes  and 
one  that  through  some  long  continuance  and  practise  in  keepinge  a 
scholle  at  "Wrotham  in  Kent  is  thought  to  be  skillfuU  in  teaching  and 
bringing  up  of  youthe.  These  are  to  move  you  in  his  behalf  and 
hartehe  to  praye  you,  that  if  upon  yo""  owne  triall  you  shall  finde  him 
sufficient  for  yo''  purpose  and  answerable  to  that  reporte  w'^^  is  given 
of  him  then  you  would  be  pleased  the  rather  for  my  sake  to  shewe 
him  favour  and  to  admitt  him  for  your  Scholl  Maister  in  Canterburie. 
And  80  w*  my  hartie  commendacons  I  committ  you  to  the  faiver  of 
Allmightie  God.     Croydon  the  xv'^  of  September  1591. 

Yo'  assured  lovinge  friend 

Jo:  CjJfTUAB.* 

After  receiving  such  an  appeal  from  the  Archbishop  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  could  scarcely  do  otherwise  than  appoint 
Raven.  Nor  is  there  any  reason  to  think  that  they  regretted 
their  selection,  for  he  remained  in  ofl&ce  for  more  than  twenty- 
four  years,  and  was  so  successful  a  master  that  according  to 
tradition  the  niunber  of  boys  in  the  School  exceeded  two 
hundred. 

This  estimate  is  probably  an  exaggeration.  It  is  at  least 
doubtful  if  the  numbers  reached  two  hundred  until  three  cen- 
turies  after  Ilaven's  time.  When  Raven  died,  in  1615,  he  was 
buried  in  the  cloisters  of  the  Cathedral,  leaving  by  his  wife 
Silvester  (NicoUs)  a  son  Samuel,  who  was  afterwards  Lower 
Master.  It  is  perhaps  worth  mentioning  that  Raven  was  an 
intimate  friend  of  Dr.  Francis  Aldrich,  the  Master  of  Sidney 
Sussex  College,  Cambridge,  and  there  is  some  reason  for  think- 
ing  that  Dr.  Aldrich  himself  may  have  been  an  old  King'8 
Scholar. 

Dr.  Aldrich  appointed  Mr.  Raven  overseer  of  his  will,  and 
bequeathed  to  him  his  copy  of  tbe  works  of  St.  Bernard,  but  he 
outlived  by  four  years  the  executor  whom  he  had  named,  and 
was  buried  in  St.  Margarefs  Church,  Canterbury,  in  1619. 

Neither  the  Chapter  Act  Books  nor  the  Treasurer's  Accounts 
contain  many  entries  relating  to  the  School  at  this  period.     We 

♦  Ch.  Ch.  Letters,  Chapter  Library,  Y.  14,  1. 
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leam  that  the  Queen*s  accession  (November  17th)  was  celebrated 
bj  an  annual  dinner,  at  which  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  at  an 
outlay  of  fifty  shillings,  entertained  the  Minor  Canons,  Lay 
Clerks,  Choristers,  and  King's  Scholars. 

"  Gunpowder  Plot,"  which  made  so  prodigious  a  stir  in  the 
country  in  1605,  does  not  come  into  view  in  connection  with 
School  celebrations  until  the  year  1613,  when  the  Treasurer 
to  the  Chapter  noted  a  reward  of  six  shillings  to  the  scholars 
for  their  speeches  on  the  5th  November.  At  a  somewhat  later 
date  the  fifth  waa  celebrated  by  the  boys  with  bonfires  and 
dramatic  performances,  in  which  Guy  Fawkes  and  his  fellow 
conspirators  were  every  year  held  up  to  universal  opprobrium, 
^'  in  perpetuam  memoriam  sulphtirea  Papistarum  conspirationis." 

There  is,  however,  one  entry  in  the  Act  Books  of  special 
interest  and  importance,  for  it  gives  us  a  clue  to  the  date  when 
the  Common  Table  was  finally  suppressed.  It  has  already  been 
pointed  out  that  by  the  31  st  Statute  all  the  inferior  members 
of  the  Cathedral  establishment  dined  and  supped  together  daily 
at  a  Common  Table,  which  was  situated  in  the  Green  Court. 
The  great  value  of  this  institution  to  the  scholars  is  obvious, 
and  it  is  only  necessary  to  add  that  when,  shortly  after  the 
death  of  Cardinal  Pole,  the  School  was  transferred  to  the  Mint 
Yard,  the  Con)mon  Table  foUowed  it  thither,  and  it  was  during 
the  next  fifty  years  maintained  in  the  buildings  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Mint  Yard.* 

A  docimient,  which  bears  the  date  17th  November  1609, 
proves  conclusively  that  by  this  time  the  institution  had  been 
abolished.  In  this  year  these  buildings  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Mint  Yard  were  leased  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter  to  a 
Mr.  Whitgreave  for  twenty-one  years,  with  the  express  proviso 
that  if  the  Commons  in  the  Mint  were  restored  the  lease  should 
be  void.t  This  was  never  done,  and  there  can  be  no  question 
that  the  suppression  of  the  Common  Table  deprived  the  scholars 
of  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  emolument  to  which,  by  statute, 
they  were  justly  entitled.  Doubtless  the  King'8  Scholars  of 
Early  Stuart  times  were  incensed — and  with  good  reason — at 

*  Gostling,  writing  in  1770,  says :  "  On  the  North  Side  of  the  Court  is 
the  kitchen  of  the  house,  where  the  Common  Table  was  kept,  with  a  ehimney 
large  enough  to  provide  for  such  a  table."     New  Ed..  p.  193. 

t  Acta  Capituli,  17th  November  1609, 
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the  injustice  which  was  done  to  them,  but  whether  the  present 
generation  of  boys  would  appreciate  the  fare  provided  in  the 
Common  Hall  is  another  matter. 

By  the  aid  of  a  very  curious  account-hook  which  was 
kept  by  the  St^ward  of  the  Peticanons'  Hall  in  the  fifth  and 
sixth  years  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  we  are  able  to  reconstruct 
to  some  degree  the  daily  menu.  The  book  contains  a  separate 
account  for  each  week  in  the  year  1562-3.  Obviously  it  is  too 
long  to  quote  at  full  length,  and  of  course  there  is  considerable 
sameness  in  it.  For  our  purpose  it  will  be  sufficieut  to  give  as 
specimens  the  dietary  for  two  weeks  in  which  the  fares  pro- 
vided  presented  presumably  the  strongest  contrast,  viz.,  Christ- 
mas  week  and  the  third  week  in  Lent. 

Li  the  former  week  the  number  of  Commoners  on  the  books 
was  forty-eight,  of  whom  twelve  were  Scholars.  From  the 
latter  no  payment  was  received,  but  the  rest  paid  very  small 
sums,  varying  from  a  halfpenny  to  three-halfpence  per  week 
for  their  commons,  and  three  or  four  others  (amongst  whom 
was  Mr.  Levens,  the  Lower  Master)  contributed  a  little  more  as 
"  battelers."  Beef  and  mutton  were  supplied  to  the  extent  of 
about  half-a-pound  per  head  on  the  first  five  days  of  the  week, 
but  on  Friday  and  Saturday  no  flesh  meat  was  provided. 
Bread  cost  14«.  2d.,  and  very  moderate  sums  were  spent  on 
milk  and  butter,  while  cheese  appears  to  have  been  entirely 
absent.  Of  beer  there  was  no  lack,  for  no  less  than  six  kilder- 
kins  are  charged  to  the  account,  though  the  whole  quantity 
was  not  consumed  within  the  week. 

On  Christmas  Day  there  was  a  plum-pudding,  which, 
though  its  ingredients  do  not  seem  to  have  been  very  rich,  was, 
no  doubt,  much  appreciated  by  the  boys,  for  such  luxuries  were 
extremely  rare.  Ladeed,  Christmas  Day,  New  Year's  Day, 
Twelfth  Night,  and  Easter  Day  were  the  only  festivals  thus 
honoured.  The  total  cost  for  feeding  forty-eight  persons  for  a 
week  amounted  to  £3  lls.  2id.,  and  the  account  is  signed 
by  two  of  the  prebendaries — Arthur  St.  Leger  and  John 
Myllys. 

In  Lent,  however,  the  same  number  could  be  fed  for  less 
than  haK  the  amount  necessary  at  Christmas-time,  and  a 
careftd  study  of  the  meagre  fare  provided  during  the  peni- 
tential   season  will   show  that,  though  Queen  Elizabeth  was 
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upon  the  Throne  and  the  Eeformation  settlement  was  an 
accomplished  fact,  the  old  rules  against  eating  flesh  in  Lent 
were  still  strictly  observed  at  Canterbury.  But  in  order  to 
give  a  graphic  insight  into  the  mysteries  of  the  Common  Hall 
we  will  print  the  account  in  full,  preserviug  all  the  peculiarities 
of  spelling  for  which  the  original  is  conspicuous. 


The  Common  Hall. 

1562.     The  first  weke  xij  Mese  of  Skollars  between  Christmas  and 

hour  lady  day. 

,  For   denar  mylke  v'',  bottar   xij*, 
xxxvj  whytyngs  xij**,  xlviij  eggs 


Saturday 


Sunday 


Monday 


Tuesday 


Wednesday 


vj"  viij^  ob. 


Sowpar  mylke  ij^  ob,  bottar  xij^, 
xxxvj  wbytyngs  xij**,  xlviij  eggs 
xij-J. 

/■  for  denar  xxiiij  pounds  of  befe  .  .  . 

\      '^'''''  l-vii-vjo. 

I  Soupar  to  hindquarters  to  shoulders  ' 

'^     of  motton  iiij»  viij**. 

-<  for  denar  mylke  ij**  ob,  xxiiij  poundx 

3      ofbefeij«x-.  /       ^^ 

)  Soupar  to  brests  to  neks  of  motton  v 


nj*. 


-'for  denar  mylke  ij"^  ob,  xxiiij  pound^ 
S      ofbefeijVx-.  Ui.yiii^ 

I  Soupar  iij  brests  iij  neke  of  motton  V     ■• 
^     iij<».  ^ 

,  f or  denar  mylke  i]'*  ob,  xxiiij  pound  n 
\      of  befe  ij*  x''.  '    •.    b 

1  Soupar  iij  brests,  iij  neks  of  motton  C   ■' 
^     ii«  vi«i.  J 


Thuraday 
(Christmas  Day) 


.  For  denar  a  hindquarter  a  leage  of 
motton  ii*  vi^,  vj  pound  of  resens  | 

j      ix**,  an  ounce  of  pruins  iii**,  an 

ounce   of  clofis    and   mace   vi^,  )  x*  iii]** 
a  nounce   of  peper    iii^,   flowar 

I      xvi"*.    f or  Soupar  to  hindquarters 
to  shoulders  of  motton  iiii"  viii**, ' 
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rfor  denar  mylke  l^  ob,  bottar  xij'*'j 
-j,^  j      xiiiij    dabbes    xij^,    otmill   viij*^  I  ...,      .^    , 

^  *^  j      brown  salt  v^,  mustard  1*  sase  (?),  |    ^ 

L     j«»  &?!''.  J 

Itm  in  bread  xiiij  dosen  and  ij    xiiij»    ij* 

Itm  in  bere  vj  kelderkins ix" 

Itm  the  landars  (i.c,  tt7flr«AtBj7)    iiij^ 

Sum' totales iij"  xj*    ij**  ob. 

batlinge  ij*  iiij'*  ob. 

The  hall  (sic)  sum  to  be  devrded  iij"  ii'  ix^. 
Eemayne  bread  iij'  j^*     Comens  ivj'*. 
Eemayne  bere  to  (ttvo)  kelderkens  iij". 

In  increment  xiiij^  ob. 

per  Arthur  Sentleger. 
per  Jobn  Myllys. 


Saturday 


Sonday 


Monday 


Tuesday 


Third  week  in  Lent. 

for  denar  mylke  vj^,  bottar  xij^,  to  saltfysh"! 

half,  xvid.  >iiii'  j''. 

for  soupar  pese  iij^,  redheryng  xij**.  J 

rfor  denar  mylke  ij^  ob,  botter  xij'*,  xlviij- 
I      whytherryngs  xij**. 
1  Soupar  mylke  ij''  ob,  botter  »]••,  xlviij 
*-     whytherryngs  xij'*. 

for  brekfast  mylke  ij'^  ob.  denar  pese  iij'*,  •» 
to  (fwo)  and  half  saltfysh  xvi^. 

for  Boupar  pese  iij*,  xlviij  whytherryngs 


{ 


;»iii"  v^. 


xij' 


>iiii*  ob. 


r  for  brekfast  mylke  v^,  botter  xij^,  herryngs  - 
J      xlviij,  xij''. 

I  Soupar  pese  iij^,  bottar  xij^,  xlvii j  herryngs 
V.     xiid. 


i>iiij"  iiij**. 


Wedensday  (  ^°^  ^.^^"  P^^®  "J*^'  ^^^^  "3'^'  ^  saltfyshe  1  ^,  ^^ 

Thorsday      /  ^°^  .^^^  ."^1^«  ^i*  «^'  V^  »i*'  ^*^'  l  iiii-  viij*  ob. 
l     xij^,  xlviij  wytherryngs,  xii'*.  / 

{f  or  denar  pese  iij'',  bottar  xi  j'*,  to  saltfyshes  t 
half.  xvj^,  otmell  viij"*,  mustard  ij^  and  >iij*  vi'*. 
childe  mete  viij^  (pen  struck  through).  J 

From  the  fact  that  only  twelve  of  the  scholars  were  com- 
moners  we  may  infer  that  the  Common  Table  was  patronized 
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only  by  those  of  them  who  were  boarders,  and  that  the  day-boys 
(who  were  doubtless  in  a  considerable  majority)  dined  and 
supped  at  home. 

That  the  Common  Hall  was  not  a  very  flourishing  institu- 
tion  even  at  the  date  of  the  above  accounts,  is  shewn  by  a  letter 
which  Dean  Wotton  addressed  to  the  Vice-Dean,  in  which  he 
refers  to  certain  complaints  made  by  the  Minor  Canons  that 
the  cost  of  their  commons  was  much  increased  owing  to  the 
fact  that  few  members  of  the  Church  dined  in  the  Common 
Hall,  and  the  Dean  asks  his  coUeague  to  enquire  into  the 
matter.*  To  the  scholars,  however,  who  paid  nothing  for  their 
commons,  the  paucity  of  numbers  attending  the  Hall  was  of  no 
consequence. 

K.  S.,  1603. 

George  Maye,  Will.  Nevill,  John  Carpenter,  James  Volmare,  Simon 
Raylton,  John  Luken,  Isaac  Colfe,  Henry  Lenit,  John  Spenser,  John 
Baker,  John  Thwaytes,  John  Webb,  Paul  Micklethwayte,  Cundall 
Wood,  Eoger  Cocks,  Baptist  Pigott,  Will.  Fulk,  Geo.  Younge,  Edward 
Dering,  John  Payne,  Tho.  Hauks,  Daniel  Dee,  Will.  Moore,  Samuel 
Sympson,  Will.  Harrison,  Thom.  Gibbes,  Bezahel  Carter,  Thom.  Leight- 
foote,  Hen.  Hayman,  Will.  Carr,  Isaac  Colf,  Charles  Grove,  Nat. 
Wilson,  John  Den,  Nathaniel  Hilton,  John  Allen,  Ed.  Meetkerke, 
Samuel  Raven,  Eichard  Boys,  Thomas  Luehington,  Henry  Maye, 
Will.  Johnson,  Tho.  Bredham,  Christopher  Bridge,  Henry  Hull, 
Warham  Jemmett,  John  Wade,  Christopher  Collerd,  Daniell  Gibbons, 
Peter  Masters. 

Lower  Mcuters. 

Atjqustine  Lakes,  M.A.,  who  received  a  licence  to  teach 
in  1585. 

Thomas  Wilson,  M.A.,  of  Queen'8  CoUege,  Oxford,  held 
office  for  a  brief  period  in  1585  and  1586.  He  became  Eector  of 
St.  George's,  Canterbury  in  the  latter  year,  and  was  also  one 
of  the  "  Six  Preachers "  of  the  Cathedral,  and  author  of  a 
Bible  Dictionary  (1612)  and  of  other  theological  works.  He 
died  in  1622. 

Ealph  Beome  was  lower  master  in  1589  and  perhaps  earlier, 
but  nothing  is  known  about  him. 

*  Ch.  Ch.  Letters,  vol.  i.,  39,  Y.  14,  Chapter  Library. 
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Thomas  Consant,  M.A.,  who  succeeded  Browne  in  1590,  was 
afterwards  Rector  of  Deal.  He  married  Judith,  daughter  of 
Thomas  Cocks,  Auditor  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter.  Consant 
died  at  Deal  Eectory  in  1617. 

RuFus  EoGEBS,  M.A.,  of  University  CoUege,  Orford,  pro- 
bably  succeeded  Consant,  but  the  date  of  his  appointment  is 
not  known.  He  was  a  nephew  of  Dr.  Richard  Eogers  (Bishop 
of  Dover  and  Dean  of  Canterbury,  1584 — 1597),  and  was 
Curate  of  Harbledown  1601,  Eector  of  Hirst,  and  of  St.  Peter's, 
Canterbury,  in  1605.  The  latter  living  he  held  until  his  death  in 
February  1652,  but  he  had  long  previously  resigned  the  second 
mastership  of  the  King's  School  in  favour  of  John  Ludd.  This 
was  in  1610,  but,  although  he  relinquished  his  office,  he  seems 
to  have  been  reluctant  to  leave  his  house  in  the  Mint  Yard,  for 
the  Chapter  Books  record  that,  after  Eogers  had  ceased  to  be 
lower  master,  he  did  "  wrongfully  detayne  the  house  in  the  Mint 
commonly  called  the  TJsher's  lodginge." 

JoHN  LuDD  was  lower  master  from  1610 — 1615.  An  account 
of  him  will  be  f ound  in  the  next  chapter. 
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CHAPTER   VL 

€f)t  ^rftool  untier  3ol)n  lutiti  antr  ftisf  ^umsfsiors 
until  tbe  iResitoration,  1615—1660. 

JoHN  LuDD,  M.A.,  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  the  next 
headmaster,  was  a  Canterbury  man,  bred  and  bom.  His  father, 
Eandall  Ludd,  was  one  of  the  Cathedral  vergers,  and  his 
mother  was  a  daughter  of  Lancelot  Vandepeer,  a  Walloon 
carpenter  and  joiner,  in  the  emplo^Tnent  of  the  Dean  and 
Chapter.  But  though  John  Ludd  was  of  humble  parentage  he 
was  a  man  of  whom  no  Canterbury  boy  need  feel  ashamed. 
After  spending  some  years  at  the  King'8  School  under  Roger 
Raven  (his  name  appears  in  the  King's  School  lists  from  1598 
to  1601),  he  went  up  to  Cambridge  as  a  sizar  of  Trinity  in  1602, 
and  was  elected  a  scholar  of  his  CoUege  in  the  following  year. 
In  1610  Ludd  retumed  to  Canterbury  as  Lower  Master,  on  the 
resignation  of  Ruf us  Rogers,  and  on  the  death  of  Roger  Raven 
in  1615  he  was  promoted  to  the  Head  Mastership.* 

The  first  twenty  years  of  his  tenure  of  office  were  uneventful 
(as  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge  from  the  very  scanty  records  at 
our  disposal),  but  from  the  fact  that  he  was  able  to  number 
among  his  past  pupils  sucli  men  as  Peter  Gunning,  Bishop  of 
Ely,  John  Spenser,  Master  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cam- 
bridge,  and  William  Somner,  the  Anglo-Saxon  scholar  and 
antiquary,  it  is  reasonable  to  infer  that  he  was  a  good  scholar 
and  a  competent  and  succeesful  schoolmaster,  and  indeed  other 
evidence  points  to  the  same  conclusion.  He  seems,  however, 
to  have  incurred  the  censure   of  Archbishop  Laud,  although 

*  "  It  is  agreed  that  Mr.  Ludd,  Master  of  Arts  and  Usher  of  the  Grammer 
{sic)  shal  be  admitted  Cheif  Master  of  the  Schole  during  his  life,  and  is 
plected  thereto  a,nd Juratus,"     {Acta  Capituli,  1616.) 
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apparently  rather  undeservedly.  Laud  succeeded  tlie  easy- 
going  Archbishop  Abbott  in  1633,  and  in  the  second  year  of 
his  archiepiscopate  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter, 
in  which  he  enquired  how  it  came  to  pass  that  scarce  two  boys 
in  the  School  were  able  "  to  make  and  understand  any  ordinary 
Greek  prose  or  verse,  whereas  twenty  years  before  all  the 
Upper  Form  could  do  so."  "  This,"  he  continued, "  must  needs 
be  the  Master's  fault,  for  the  head  f orm  is  not  under  the  usher, 
and  besides  I  hear  many  complaints  against  his  negligence." 
To  these  charges  the  Head-master  retumed  a  vigorous  answer. 
The  Upper  Form,  he  maintained,  had  never  been  so  proficient  in 
Greek  since  that  language  was  taught  in  the  School,  that  never 
had  more  than  six  been  able  to  read  and  write  Greek  as  stated, 
and  at  present  more  than  two  could  do  so ;  f urthermore,  since 
Michaelmas,  1633,  the  work  of  the  School  had  been  hindered 
by  an  outbreak  of  smaU-pox,  which  had  not  only  caused  some 
of  the  scholars  to  leave,  but  had  also  carried  off  Edward  Fox,  as 
promising  a  boy  as  had  been  in  the  School  for  many  years. 
Ludd's  cause  was  warmly  supported  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter, 
who  wrote  to  the  Archbishop  that  '^our  schoohnaster  being 
caUed  both  now  and  at  other  times  to  give  us  testimonie  of  his 
guift  in  teaching,  hath  given  us  a  catalogue  of  several  worthy 
scholars  of  this  schoole  by  himself  taught  and  trained  upp, 
w*'''  here  inveloped  he  humbly  by  us  presents  unto  yo"^  Grace. 
For  his  paines  we  aUow,  and  he  prot«steth  to  take  no  more  than 
the  parents  or  govemors  of  the  same  school  are  wiUing  to  give 
or  aUow.  And  for  our  part  we  aUow  unto  the  King's  Scholars 
fully  as  much  as  by  our  statutes  we  find  ourselves  enjoined,  and 
it  is  the  very  same  pension  in  money  w***  in  the  second  yeare  of 
K.  Edw.  6,  and  so  downwards  was  payed  as  by  our  accompts 
then  and  since  doth  appear."* 

Unfortunately,  the  "Ust  of  worthy  scholars  taught  and 
trained  up"  by  Mr.  Ludd  is  no  longer  extant,  but  White 
Kennett,  in  his  *'  Life  of  WiUiam  Somner,"  says  that  Somner 
constantly  endeavoured  "  to  advance  the  interest  and  honour  of 
the  School  to  as  high  a  pitch  as  when  he  himseK  was  a  member 
of  it,  when  his  mast«r,  Mr.  John  Ludd,  some  years  before  he 
died,  afi&rmed  he  had  thirty-seven  Masters  of  Arts  of  his  own 
bringing  up." 

•  Chapter  Library  MSS.,  Scliedule  II.,  p.  36. 
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A  record  like  this  reflects  very  great  credit  on  John  Ludd 
for  his  work  at  the  King's  School,  and,  moreover,  there  was  in 
all  probability  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  his  plea  as  to  the  trouble 
caused  by  illness  and  plague.  Nothing  was  commoner  in 
mediaeval  times  than  local  epidemics  and  the  appearance  of  the 
plague  was  almost  an  annual  event.  The  long  course  of  salted 
diet  throughout  the  winter  months,  the  insufBciency  of  green 
food,  the  general  ignorance  as  to  the  elements  of  sanitation, 
the  "  ruynous  and  evill  repayred  "  buildings,  all  made  for  ill- 
health  and  disease.  In  Canterbury,  two  years  after  the  events 
just  recorded  (1637),  the  work  of  the  School  was  again  seriously 
interrupted  by  an  outbreak  of  the  plague  in  the  city. 

The  precautions  taken  to  prevent  the  spread  of  infection  are 
preserved  in  a  memoranduu)  drawn  up  by  the  Vice-Dean,  tlie 
contents  of  which  are  so  curious  that  we  venture  to  quote  the 
document  at  length : — 

1637.  Mem^"*  D'  Peake  and  D'  Blechynden  upou  occasion  of  ye 
dangerous  scattering  of  the  Plague  amonget  ye  Flemish,  especially 
about  Northgate,  I  sent  to  one  of  the  elders  to  desire  y*  they  would 
forbeare  assembhng  the  next  day  under  the  Church.  By  ye  same 
advice,  Sunday,  ye  9th  of  July,  Ruspell  and  Ludlowe  were  commanded 
by  me  to  keep  ye  gates  from  that  day  forward  with  like  Btrictness  as 
they  did  the  year  before.  By  ye  same  advice,  Monday,  ye  lOth  of 
July,  Idissolved  the  Schooljor  so  many  as  had  l^dged  without  ye  Church. 

Wednesday,  12th  of  July,  two  of  ye  Eiders  of  ye  french  came  to 
mee  to  knowe  if  they  might  not  meete  at  their  ordinary  service  ye 
next  day.  I  consulted  D""  Jackson  &  D'  Warner,  (none  other  being 
at  home)  and  by  their  advice  w^ished  them  to  f orbeare  till  after  ye  full 
moone.  They  did  forbeare  that  Thursday  sermon,  but  in  ye  after- 
noone  againe  on  ye  Fryday  M""  Vulteille  came  with  ye  Elders,  and  used 
sundry  arguments  and  much  entreaty  in  the  case,  I  acquainted  D"" 
Jackson  and  D"^  Blechynden  (the  Deane  of  Lichfield  being  not  at 
home  either  of  those  dayes),  and  theyr  opinion  waa  (as  was  myne 
also)  that  they  might  on  ye  Sundays,  M'  Vulteille  only  otficiating 
for  a  time,  they  makinge  their  houre  half  au  houre  later  than  ours, 
they  all  entering  at  our  South  G-ate,  and  they  using  care  y*  uo  Buspected 
person  nor  of  auy  suspected  family  should  come  ;  and  as  for  Thursday 
serraon  it  was  wished  they  would  forbeare  tiil  ye  full  of  ye  moone,  all 
which  I  imparted  to  Mr.  Vulteille  and  one  of  the  elders  and  they 
accepted. 

Fryday,  ye  21'^    I  nayled  up  ye  Greate  Posterue. 
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Satturday,  ye  16*^  of  Septemb.,  M'  Deane,  D'  Jackson,  D'  Gasau- 
bon  &  I  (no  more  being  then  at  boine),  ordered  y'  our  solemne  Catbe- 
drale  prayers  should  be  discontinued  for  a  time,  the  Quire  licensed 
(?  incensed)  and  plaine  prayers  only  had  there  after  Parish  Church 
manner,  induced  thereunto  by  the  greate  danger  both  of  o''  Church 
and  in  the  City,  by  eiample  of  ye  Church  of  Westminster,  and  by 
advice  of  S""  Edward  Masters  &  Sir  William  Brockman. 

We  would  hope  that  the  Vice-Dean's  efforts  to  shut  the 
dread  disease  out  of  the  preeincts  were  successful,  and  from  the 
fact  that  the  Register  book  of  burials  in  the  Cathedral  contains 
no  evidence  of  any  exceptional  mortality  that  year,  it  would 
appear  that  the  precautions  taken  were  effective  and  that  the 
plague  was  stayed.* 

It  was  during  Ludd's  Head-mastersbip  that  the  Cathedral 
Statutes  received  their  final  revisiou  at  the  hands  of  Archbishop 
Laud.  The  additions  and  amendments  made  were  very  con- 
siderable,  but  we  are  of  course  only  concemed  with  those  which 
relate  to  the  School.  The  alterations  or  amplifications  now 
introduced  fall  under  five  heads  :  (i)  Procedure  for  the  elec- 
tion  of  King's  Scholars.  (ii)  Provision  for  periodical  examina- 
tions  of  the  whole  School.  (iii)  The  appointment  of  Monitors* 
(iv)  The  revival  of  the  Common  Hall.  (v)  Attendance  at  the 
Cathedral. 

With  regard  to  the  first,  Henry  Vnith's  statutes  had  said 
little  more  than  that  fifty  poor  scholars  should  be  maintained 
by  the  Dean  and  Chapter. 

A  long  paragraph  was  now  introduced  giving  explicit 
directions  as  to  the  procedure  to  be  observed  in  making  the 
elections.  The  general  tenor  of  this  clause  is  that  the  election 
to  King's  Scholarships  should  be  held  once  a  year  immediately 
after  the  St.  Katherine's  Audit  (November  25th).  On  the  day 
appointed,  the  Dean  (or  in  his  absence  the  Vice  Dean),  together 

*  Mr.  C.  B.  L.  Fletcher,  in  the  second  volume  o£  his  amusing  Introduc- 
torif  Ristorif  of  England  (Murray,  1907),  has  insertcd  a  letter  from  an 
imaginary  school  boy,  who  ilcsfribes  to  his  father  tho  prccautions  taken 
against  thc  plague  at  Eton  College,  in  thc  following  terms.  "  Houner'd 
Father,  we  are  all  ordercd  to  smoak  tobacco  daily  because  of  thc  plag.  I 
find  it  agreeth  very  ill  with  my  stomach ;  we  here  that  the  Winton  Scholers 
be  all  sent  home,  and  the  schole  closed  this  six  moneths.  I  would  the  plag 
might  increase  to  that  height  here."- 
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with  all  the  Canons  in  residence  who  might  be  willing  to  take 
part,  were  to  assemble  in  the  Grammar  School,  and  there,  after 
an  oath  had  been  administered  to  them  and  to  the  Head- 
master  that  they  would  conduct  the  proceedings  with  absolute 
faimess,  they  were  forthwith  to  commence  the  examination, 
taking  care  to  elect  from  the  candidates  a  number  likely  to  be 
sufficient  to  fill  all  the  vacancies  during  the  subsequent  year. 

The  names  of  those  who  were  successful  were  then  to  be 
entered  on  two  indented  schedules,  one  of  which  was  to  be 
delivered  to  the  Head-master  and  the  other  retained  by  the 
Chapter  Clerk.  Several  bundles  of  these  indentures  are  ertant 
among  the  Chapter  Archives,  and  in  them  all  the  names  are 
arranged  in  three  columns,  headed  respectively  "  prae-elected," 
"  elected,"  and  "  admitted  to  the  year  of  grace." 

The  candidates  who  were  "  elected  "  could  at  once  take  up 
their  scholarships,  whereas  those  who  were  merely  "prse-elected  " 
had  to  wait  until  vacancies  occurred  during  the  year.  In  accord- 
ance  with  the  original  statute,  the  normal  tenure  of  a  Scholar- 
ship  was  for  f our  years,  but,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Dean  and 
Chapter,  in  certain  cases  a  fifth  year  might  be  added,  and  this 
would  be  the  "year  of  grace"  referred  to  above.  A  similar 
system  is  still  in  vogue  in  many  Oxford  Colleges. 

The  second  innovation  introduced  by  Archbishop  Laud 
related  to  the  appointment  of  Monitors,  chosen  from  the 
steadier  scholars  {graviorihus  discipulis),  whose  duty  as  defined 
by  the  statute  was  "  to  keep  an  eye  on  the  behaviour  of  the 
other  boys  as  well  in  Church  as  in  School  and  elsewhere  lest 
anything  unseemly  or  disgraceful  be  done."  The  possibility  of 
a  Monitor  being  himself  guilty  of  sins  of  commission  or  of 
omission,  though  unthinkable  in  the  present  day,  was  not 
ignored  by  Laud,  who  added  a  clause  to  the  eflFect  that  "  if  any 
Monitor  shall  have  done  amiss  or  been  negligent  in  his  office, 
he  shall  be  well  flogged  as  an  example  to  the  rest."  We 
have  no  evidence  as  to  the  occurrence  of  so  regrettable  a 
calamity,  and  we  may  probably  be  justified  in  assuming  that 
the  King's  School  Monitors  in  Stuart  days  furnished  as  valuable 
an  element  in  the  maintenance  of  discipline  and  the  promotion 
of  good  moral  tone  as  they  do  to-day. 

With  regard  to  the  periodical  examinations  of  the  whole 
School,  Laud's  additions  to  the  statutes  made  ample  provision. 
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A  grand  annual  field  day  was  to  be  lield  after  the  St.  Katherine's 
Audit  in  each  year,  at  which  all  the  bo^s  in  the  School  were  to 
be  "  carefully  examined  "  by  the  Dean^  the  Canons  in  residence, 
and  the  Head-master,     On  the  conclusion  of  this  examination 
the  general  results  were  to  be  embodied  in  a  written  report 
addressed  to  the  Archbishop,  in  which  notice  should  be  taken 
not  only  of  the  proficiency  of  the  boys  but  also  of  the  diligence 
or  slackness   (desidia)    of  the   Masters.     In  addition  to   this 
annual  exauiination,  the  new  statutes  provided  that  quarterly 
examinations  should  be  held  by  two  of  the  Canons  specially 
elected   for  this   purpose   at  the   Annual   Audit,  who  should 
f urther  "  certify  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  at  their  next  audit 
any  default  either  on  the  part  of  Masters  or  boys  in  order 
that  they  may  receive  punishment  according  to  their  deserts." 
From  the  above  regulations  it  will  be  seen  that  at  Canterbury 
the  era  of  examinations  set  in  at  a  comparatively  early  date, 
but  the  terrors  of  these  frequent  ordeals  may  have  been  to  some 
extent  t^mpered  (as  far  as  the  boys  were  concemed)  by  the 
knowledge  that  their  Mast^rs  were  also  on  their  trial.     These 
quarterly  inspections  were  perhaps  not  long  maintained,  but  an 
annual  autumnal  examinatiou  of  all  the  boys  in  the  School  by 
two  Members  of  the  Chapter  survived  until  quite  recent  times. 
Many   O.K.S.    now    living    retain    pleasant    recoUections    of 
examinations  conducted  by  genial  Canons,  not  always  in  the 
School  as  the  statut^s  provide,  but  in   the   cosy  libraries   or 
dining  rooms  of  their  prebendal  houses,  where  the  wind  was 
generally  mercifully  tempered  to  the  shorn  lamb,  though  to 
this  pat^mal  atmosphere  there  were  occasional  exceptions,  as, 
f  or  instance,  when  the  examiner  happened  to  be  an  ex-Head- 
master,  and  like  an  old  war  horse  at  a  review  charged  with  un- 
expected  energy  against  ranks  expecting  less  vigorous  methods. 
As  to  the  revival  of  the  "Common  table"  in  the  Mint 
Yard  the  clause  added  to  the  statute  scarcely  amount^d  to  more 
than  a  recommendation.     The  Masters  and  Scholars  were  to 
have  their  "  Commons  "  in  the  Peticanons'  Hall  "  if  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  could  conveniently  arrange  that  this  should  be 
done."     With  this  expression  of  a  pious  wish,  the  Archbishop 
was  content  to  leave  the  matter  'Ho  tJie  conscience"  of  the  govera- 
ing  body,  and  they  apparently  discreetly  let  the  matter  alone. 
With  regard  to  the  attendance  of  the  boys  at  the  Cathedral 
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services  a  clause  was  now  introduced  into  the  xxxixth  Statute, 
which  provided  f or  their  attendance  on  the  Vigils  of  feasts  as 
well  as  upon  the  f estival  itself,  and  at  daily  prayers  which  were 
to  be  said  at  six  o'clock  in  summer  and  seven  in  winter  in  "  some 
Chapel  or  other  place  in  the  Church  set  apart  for  that  purpose 
hy  the  Dean,"  where  a  short  plain  service  without  chanting 
should  be  recited  daily  by  the  Minor  Canon  of  the  week. 

The  place  selected  by  Dean  Bargrave  for  these  early 
moming  devotions  was  the  Chapter  House,  which  had  been 
fitted  up  for  divine  worship  immediately  after  the  dissolution 
of  the  monastery,  and  the  tolling  of  Bell  Harry,  which  may 
still  be  heard  at  5.45  in  summer  and  6.45  in  winter,  is 
a  survival  of  the  Matin  bell,  which  for  so  many  years  used  to 
call  the  King'8  Scholars  and  others  to  early  prayers  in  the 
Cathedral.  The  Chapter  House  was  at  this  time,  and  earlier, 
known  as  the  Sermon  House,  from  the  fact  that  since  the  days 
of  King  Edward  VI.  it  had  been  the  custom  for  tlie  congregation, 
after  attending  prayers  in  the  Choir,  to  adjoum  thither  to  hear 
the  sermon. 

We  get  a  glimpse  of  the  King's  Scholars  in  Choir  in  the 
account  of  a  certain  Lieutenant  from  Norwich,  who  made  a  tour 
through  England  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  the  Cathedrals  in 
the  year  1635.  Of  Canterbury  he  writes,  "  I  heard  the  fayre 
organ,  sweet  and  tunable,  and  a  deep  and  ravishing  consort  of 
Quiristers,  and  a  snowy  crowd  of  King's  Scholars  which  were 
ffty  in  mimher.*** 

In  the  Sermon  house  the  boys  sat  in  their  own  gallery, 
where,  during  the  extremely  prolix  discourses  of  the  Elizabethan 
and  Stuart  divines,  they  were  kept  in  order  not  by  their 
own  Masters  but  by  a  sort  of  bedel.  This  we  leam  from  the 
foUowing  petition  which  one  Stephen  Prescott,  a  lay  brother  of 
St.  John's  Hospital,  Northgate,  presented  to  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  soon  after  the  restoration  of  Charles  II. :  "  Sheweth, 
that  M'  Browne  late  M""  of  the  King's  SchoUers  in  his  lifetime 
did  appoint  one  Thomas  Flood  to  look  to  the  doore  of  the 
Sermon  house  of  the  said  Church  where  the  said  schoUers 
usually  sit  to  keep  them  in  good  order,  and  prevent  others  going 
upp  into  the  gallery,  and  for  his  tardy  paines  herein,  allowed 

*  Lansdowne  MSS.,  No.  213,  British  Museum;    also   see   Gejitlemang 
Maffozine,  1868,  p.  485 
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hini  in  his  lifetime,  aud  since  to  your  petitioner,  5'  a  quarter  f or 
the  same  service,  Wlierefore  your  petitioner  humbly  desires  to 
know  your  worshippes  pleasure  whether  or  no  he  shall  in  that 
same  manner  continue  his  care  and  paines,  and  also  if  it  may 
stand  with  your  worshippes  favour  to  allow  him  the  like  allow- 
ance,  he  being  a  poor  man,  and  also  to  allow  his  arrears  behind 
which  come  to  xxx*."* 

Archbishop  Laud  disliked  the  unseemly  rush  from  the 
Choir  to  tlie  Sermon  House  after  prayers  were  concluded,  and 
the  Dean  and  Chapter,  in  accordance  with  his  wishes,  put 
a  stop  to  the  practice,  and  ordered  that  the  sermon  should  in 
future  be  preached  in  the  Choir. 

The  innovation,  however,  was  not  approved  by  the  Puritans, 
who  were  watching  with  jealous  apprehension  Laud's  efforts  to 
introduce  a  more  reverent  and  dignified  ordering  of  the 
Church's  services.  In  January  1641-2  the  dissatisfaction  of  the 
puritanical  party  (strong  in  Canterbury  owing  to  the  great  influx 
of  foreign  Calvinists)  found  open  expression,  and  divine  service 
in  the  Choir  was  interrupted  by  loud  cries  of  **  This  is 
idolatry"  and  '^Down  mth  the  Altar."t  The  Cathedral 
dignitaries  were  seriously  alarmed,  and  recognizing  that  one  of 
the  principal  causes  of  the  discontent  was  the  removal  of  the 
sermon  from  the  Chapter  House  to  the  Choir,  passed  the 
foUowing  resolution,  "We  doe  therefore  think  fitt  for  the 
quieting  of  them  y*  the  sermons  be  preached  againe  in  the 
Chapter  house  as  formerly,  till  such  time  as  M"^  Deane  shall  be 
retumed  unto  us,  to  whom  with  assistance  of  y'^  Chapter  wee 
think  a  more  full  and  final  decision  and  ordering  hereof  ought 
to  be  reserved." 

The  storm  that  was  brewing  could  not,  however,  be  so  easily 
diverted  as  the  Dean  and  Chapter  hoped.  On  August  30th  in 
the  same  year,  Colonel  Sandys  with  a  troop  of  Parliiunentary 
Horse  took  possession  of  the  Cathedral,  "overthrew  the 
Communion  table,  tore  down  the  velvet  Cloth  from  before  it, 
defaced  the   goodly  screen,  or  tabemacle  work,  violated  the 

*  MUcellaneous  Petitions  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  Cathedral  Library. 

t  Amongst  the  numerous  fittiugs  addcd  to  the  Choir  of  the  Cathedral 
during  tliis  period  was  "  a  Communion  table  of  degrees,"  for  which 
George  Launcelot  the  joiner  was  paid  30s.  The  introduction  of  this  table 
approached  by  "degrees,"  or  steps,  was  made  one  of  the  articles  in  the 
iudictment  against  Laud  in  March  1643. 
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monuments  of  the  dead,  spoiled  the  organs,  break  down  the 
ancient  rails  and  seats  with  the  brazen  eagle  that  did  support 
the  Bible,  forced  open  the  Cupboards  of  the  singing  men,  rent 
some  of  their  surplices  and  gowns  and  Bibles,  and  carried  away 
others,  mangled  all  the  service  books  ....  and  further  expressed 
their  malice  upon  the  arras  hangings  in  the  Quire  representing 
the  whole  story  of  our  Saviour."* 

A  lamentable  spectacle  must  have  been  witnessed  by  masters 
and  boys,  when  on  the  foUowing  Sunday  they  took  their  accus- 
tomed  places  in  the  desecrated  choir,  and  deep  must  have  been 
their  indignation  when  they  leamed  that  no  one  had  been  more 
prominent  in  the  work  of  destruction  than  Richard  Culmer, 
the  notorious  "  Blue  Dick,"  himself  an  erstwhile  King's  Scholar, 
who  not  only  took  an  active  part  in  the  destruction  and 
desecration  of  the  fabric,  but  employed  his  pen  to  boast  of  the 
ruin  and  desolation  in  which  he  had  shared.f 

Very  difPerent  was  the  part  played  by  another  old  King's 
Scholar.  It  is  to  William  Somner  that  we  owe  the  preserva- 
tion  of  the  font  which  still  stands  in  the  nave  of  the  Cathedral. 
When  the  font  (which  had  lately  been  presented  to  the  Cathe- 
dral  by  Dr.  Wamer,  Bishop  of  Rochester  and  a  Canon  of  Can- 
terbury),  was  demolished  by  the  Puritans,  Somner  contrived  to 
possess  himself  of  the  scattered  fragments,  which  he  kept  con- 
cealed  until  the  restoration  of  King  Charles  II.  enabled  him  to 
bring  them  out  of  their  hiding  place,  and  re-erect  the  font  in 
its  former  position. 

The  iconoclastic  zeal  of  Culmer  has  been  contrasted  with 
the  reverent  conservatism  of  Somner,  in  the  following  elegiac 
couplets,  written  by  Charles  Fotherby,  O.K.S.,  and  grandson 
of  Dean  Fotherby  : — 

Heu  lapidum  veneranda  strues !  sic  corniis  Mdes 
Sacrilegae  has  audent  sic  temerare  manus  ? 

Quaeq'  fenestrarum  fracta  est  sacra  pagina !  vultus 
Amplius  et  vitreos  nec  pia  turba  stupet. 

Coeruleo  quoties  me  pictus  daemon  amictu 

Terruit  ?  Huic  rabies  Culmeriana  favet. 

*  From  a  Letter  addressed  by  Dr.  Paske,  one  of  the  Prebendaries  of 
Christ  Church,  to  au  Honourable  Lord,  printed  in  London,  September  9th, 
1642. 

t  See  Cathedral  Newes  Jrom  Canterhury,  by  Eichard  Culmer,  1644, 
printed  in  the  Chronological History  of  Canterbury  Cathedral,  by  G.  S.,  1883. 
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Hinc  quantum  nostro  Sonmero  EccleBia  debet 

Hic  raptas  nulla  lege  recenset  opes. 
Hic  priscum  templi  ruituri  instaurat  honorem 

Litegra  sunt  scripta  et  monumenta  suis.* 

How  the  School  fared  during  the  great  civil  war  which 
followed  we  have  no  means  of  knowing,  but  we  would  hope  that 
the  boast  which  South  made  of  his  schoolfellows  at  Westmin- 
ster  may  have  been  equallj  applieable  to  the  Canterbury  boys, 
"in  the  worst  of  times  we  were  always  King's  Scholars,  not 
only  in  name  but  in  reality."  But  however  this  may  have  been 
with  regard  to  the  boys,  the  Head-master's  loyalty  was  suffi- 
ciently  pronounced  to  bring  him  into  contact  with  the  Parlia- 
ment.  In  January,  1645,  John  Ludd  was  summoned  before 
the  Deputy  Lieutenant  of  the  County,  and  the  Mayor  and 
Aldermen  of  the  City,  to  answer  "  certain  scandalous  charges." 
The  same  thing  happened  again  in  the  following  year,  but  un- 
fortunately  there  is  nothing  to  shew  what  the  charges  were,  or 
what  was  the  result  of  the  examination.f  But  Ludd  was  left 
undisturbed  in  his  office,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  this  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  his  brother  Thomas,  who  was  a  "  Parlia- 
ment  man,"  was  a  person  of  no  little  importance  amongst  the 
City  fathers. 

For  three  years  longer  John  Ludd  retained  his  mastership, 
but  in  the  same  year  that  witnessed  that  "  most  unworthy  deed 
of  all,"  the  execution  of  King  Charles  L,  Ludd  died  quietly  at 
his  post,  after  nearly  thirty-nine  years  of  service  as  Usher  and 
Master.  He  was  buried  on  the  14th  of  September,  1649,  either  in 
the  Cathedral  or  Cloister,  but  no  inscription  marks  the  place  of  his 
interment.  In  his  will  he  mentions  his  wife  Millicent,  his  son 
John,  who  was  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxf ord,  and  two  daughters, 
but  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  document  is  a  list  of  the 
books  which  he  bequeathed  to  various  f  riends.  From  this  we 
leam  that  the  contents  of  a  head-master's  library  in  the  middle 
of  the  17'''  century  included  the  following  works  :  Servius'  Com- 
mentary  on  Virgil;  copies  of  Homer^  Horace,  and  Virgil ;  jy 
King's  Lectures  on  Jonah ;  D""  Clerk's  Sermons ;  Camden's  Bri- 
tannia  ;  Budaeus'  Epistola  Civiles  ;  Josephus'  Jewish  Antiquities  ; 
Teucer's  De  Deemoniacis ;   Du  Moulin^s  Treatises  on  the  Church ; 

*  White  Kemietfs  "  Life  of  Somner,"  prefixed  to  Somner's  Gavelkind,  p.  20. 
t  Proceedings  of  the  Ck>mmittee  for  Plmidered  Mimsters, 
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Ccelius  Ehodigenus,  i.e,  Ludivico  Eiccieri'8  Encyclopsedia, 
entitled  Antiquarum  Lectionum  Lihr.  xvi.  A  somewhat  motley 
array,  but  no  doubt  representing  the  very  choicest  flowers 
of  Ludd's  literary  garden.* 

Edward  Browne,  M.A.,  who  had  already  been  Lower  Master 
for  sixteen  years,  succeeded  Ludd  in  the  autumn  of  1649. 
Nothing  is  known  with  certainty  as  to  his  antecedents.f  Nor 
is  it  easy  to  answer  the  question  to  whom  he  owed  his 
appointment.  Deans  and  Chapters  had  been  abolished  through- 
out  the  country,  and  their  revenues  sequestrated  by  Act  of 
Parliament  (1649),  and  it  is  dif&cult  to  decide  who  now  acted 
in  the  place  of  the  dissolved  goveming  body.  There  was,  how- 
ever,  at  this  time  resident  in  the  precincts  a  person  of  much 
importance,  viz.,  Captain  Thomas  Monins,  who  throughout  the 
Commonwealth  period  acted  as  receiver-general  of  the  seques- 
trated  Church  estates,  !Monins,  who  had  been  himself  educat^ 
at  the  School  under  Ludd,  seems  to  have  acted  with  much 
moderation  in  his  ofBce,  and  to  have  used  his  influence  on  the 
side  of  law  and  order,  so  that  on  more  than  one  occasion  he 
was  instrumental  in  preserving  the  Cathedral  from  further 
desecration,  and  restrained  as  far  as  he  was  able  the  destruc- 
tion  of  property  within  the  precincts.  It  is  not  unlikely  that 
during  the  interregnum  Monins  was  chiefly  responsible  for  the 
govemment  of  the  School,  and  that  he  had  not  a  little  to  do 
with  the  appointment  of  its  masters.  But,  however  this  may 
have  been,  both  master  and  usher  were  in  their  places  in  1650, 
as  we  learn  from  the  foUowing  Minute  in  the  Burgmote  Book 
of  the  City,  under  date  September  3"*. 

Whereas  M'  Pollen,  M'  Lee  and  M'  Ludd,  members  of  this  houee, 
have  made  it  appear  unto  this  Court  by  their  particular  bill,  that  they 
have  expended  and  laid  out  about  soliciting  and  promoting  of  the  busi- 

•  In  the  Chapt«r  Library  there  is  a  oopy  of  Dr.  Hadrian  Saravia's 
Diversi  Traetatiis  Theologise,  1611,  which  lias  the  following  note  on  a  flyleaf 
"  Gul.  Somneri  ex  dono  Y.C.D.  Johannis  Luddi  prseceptoris,  ut  et  amici  sui 
quondam  charissimi,  scholse  regiae  apud  Cantuar'  Gymnasiarchae,  doctiss' 
digniss'  qui  proeter  himc,  plures  alios  haud  minoris  notae  libros,  eidem,  testa- 
mento  facto  contulit  A.D.  1649." 

t  He  may  have  been  the  Edward  Browne  who  (as  Anthony  "Wood  tells 
us)  was  licensed  to  act  as  a  Schoolmaster  at  Acrise  in  1630,  and  may,  per- 
haps,  be  identified  with  the  Clerk  of  the  same  name  who  was  instituted  to 
the  Ticarage  of  Buckland,  near  Faversham,  in  1642, 
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ness  of  cliaritables  (charities)  relating  to  this  City,  and  the  six  preachers 
of  the  Cathedrale  Church,  and  to  the  Schoole  and  Almes  people  of  the 
satne  church,  the  sum  of  xvi"  iiij»  ix*.  And  whereas  the  Court  doth 
conceave  that  one-third  part  of  the  said  charges  to  be  borne  by  this 
City  is  more  than  their  equall  proportion  (the  Scollers  and  Alms 
people  left  out),  yet  this  Court  doth  conceave  it  fitt  notwithstanding 
that  this  City  shall  beare  and  pay  the  sum  of  vii^*  iiij*  ii''  of  the  afore- 
said  sum  ....  And  the  Court  doth  desire  the  said  M''  PoUen 
and  M'  Ludd  to  attend  the  said  six  preachers  and  the  schoolmaster 
and  usher  of  the  said  Schole  for  the  payment  and  discharge  of  the 
said  sum  of  ix'*  the  remainder  of  the  said  sum  of  xvi''  iiij*  ix**  which 
this  Court  doth  conceave  they  will  most  readily  pay  and  satisfy. 
Sepb^  3"»,  1650. 

Inasmuch  as  tlie  revenues  of  all  Grammar  Schools  had  by 
the  Act  for  abolishing  Deans  and  Chapters  been  especially 
reserved  to  their  original  uses,  it  is  difficiilt  to  sse  why  Ihe  City 
fathers  thought  that  the  Schoolmasters  could  be  justly  eharged 
for  expenses  incurred  in  preserving  what  was  already  theirs  by 
Act  of  Parliament,  but  the  Burghmote  book  does  not  teU  what 
replies  the  mast^rs  made  to  this  demand. 

Li  the  parliamentary  survey  that  was  now  taken  of  all  the 
estates  of  the  Church,  the  premises  of  the  King's  School  are 
described  as  f ollows : — 

The  Latin  Schoole. 
All  that  large  schoolehouse  commonly  called  or  known  by  the 
name  of  the  King'8  Schoole  situate  &  being  within  the  Mynt  ....  and 
one  little  dwelling  house  adjoining  to  the  said  schoole  house, 
commonly  called  the  Schoolemaster^s  house,  consisting  of  a  hall, 
a  parlor,  a  Kitchen,  a  wash  house,  a  woodhouse,  six  Chambers,  an  old 
Kitchen  &  a  little  garden  thereto  belonging,  being  in  present 
possession  not  demised  to  any  particxilar  person. 

The  Usher^s  House. 
All  that  messuage   or   Tenement   commonly  called  the   TJsher^s 
house  of  the  King's  Schoole,  situate  &  being  in  the  Mint  aforesaid, 
consisting  of  a  Hall,  a  parlor,  five  Chambers,  a  wash  house,  a  wood- 

house  &  a  little  garden  spott,  &c which  messuage  is  in  present 

possession  not  demised  to  any  particular  person.* 

*  A  Survey  of  lands  taken  in  accordance  with  the  Act  for  abolishing  of 
Deans  and  Chapters,  1650,  in  the  Chapter  Librarj'. 
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For  those  who  wish  to  form  a  clear  idea  of  the  condition  of 
the  King's  School  as  it  was  in  Stuart  times,  this  document  is 
of  the  highest  importance,  as  it  gives  a  definite  and  pai-ticular 
account  of  the  exact  amount  of  accommodation  which  was 
provided  in  the  old  Schoolhouse  and  Usher's  lodging.  Indeed, 
the  account  is  so  precise  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  us  to 
enlarge  upon  it.  The  Siu-vey  goes  on,  after  this,  to  mention 
four  other  small  houses  which  were  at  that  time  (and  indeed  to 
a  much  later  date)  standing  in  the  Mint  Yard. 

Edward  Browne  kept  the  control  of  the  destinies  of  the 
King's  School  all  through  those  troubled  years  when  England 
lay  imder  the  domination  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  he  died, 
while  still  in  his  oflfice,  in  the  year  that  witnessed  also  the 
death  of  the  great  Protector.*  By  his  will,  which  was  proved 
in  London  Jmie  29th,  1659,  he  bequeathed  all  his  plate  and 
goods  in  the  School  house  to  his  wife  Barbara.  This  lady  was 
the  daughter  of  Mr.  John  Dawson,  "  a  gentleman  of  Kent  who 
suflfered  great  loss  on  account  of  his  loyalty  to  the  King.'* 
She  was  married  thrice,  and  exhibited  the  best  taste  in  her 
choice  of  husbands,  for  each  of  them  had  been  educated  at  the 
King's  School !  After  the  death  of  her  first  husband,  Edward 
Browne,  she  married  William  Somner,  the  antiquary  and 
historian.  She  survived  him,  and  in  1669  became  the  wife  of 
Henry  Hannington,  Vicar  of  Elham,  who  also  was  an  Old 
King'8  Scholar. 

In  the  present  Chapter  we  have  attempt«d  to  draw  together 
the  scanty  threads  of  information  by  which — though  very 
imperfectly — the  history  of  the  School  and  its  masters  may  be 
traced  during  the  century  which  elapsed  between  the  accession 
of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  the  restoration  of  King  Charles  II. 
No  period  in  the  social  history  of  England  is  of  greater 
importance  than  this.  The  last  relics  of  feudalism  were  swept 
away,  the  narrow  bonds  of  caste  and  prejudice  were  loosened, 
and  the  ignorance  and  pedantry  of  the  Middle  Ages  gave  place 
to  the  sudden  development  of  learning  and  literature,  which 
was  the  result  of  the  work  of  Erasmus  and  his  confreres.  In 
religious  matters,  though,  the  upheaval  had  been  too  violent, 
and  a  whole  century  was  to  elapse  before  a  compromise  was 

♦  "  July  22,  1658,  buried  M'  Edward  Browne," 
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efFected  and  a  position  of  stability  was  again  assumed.  Ihiring 
the  period  which  we  are  now  discussing,  the  Church  from  the 
broadminded,tolerant  Protestantism  of  Elizabeth  passed  through 
allthevarious  grades  that  lay  between  the  reckless  Churchman- 
ship  of  Archbishop  Laud  on  the  one  hand  and  the  iconoclastic 
zeal  of  the  Puritan  divines  on  the  other.  The  fortunes  of  the 
King's  School  have  ever  been  bound  closely  with  those  of  the 
great  Cathedral,  and  in  the  microcosm  of  the  School  changes 
must  have  been  felt  as  violent  as  those  that  were  taking  place  in 
the  Church.  The  work  of  the  Head-master  to  maintain  the 
position  of  the  School  must  have  been  difficult  indeed,  especiallj 
when  the  "  Act  for  the  abolishing  of  Deans  and  Chapters  '* 
removed  the  governing  body  of  the  Schooi  at  a  blow.  To  the 
boys  the  changes  in  the  ritual  in  their  regular  devotions  in  the 
Cathedral  must  have  seemed  revohitionary,  and  indeed  the 
interval  in  time  was  so  short  that  some  boys  who,  as  young  King's 
Scholars,  had  attended  the  visitations  of  Archbishop  Laud  may, 
in  the  closing  years  of  their  school  career,  have  seen  Cromwell's 
Dragoons  stationed  within  the  precincts  of  the  Cathedral  and 
witnessed  the  ruthless  vandalism  of  the  Puritans.* 

So  far  little  has  been  said  as  to  the  internal  life  of  the 
School  during  this  period,  of  the  methods  of  teaching  adopted 
by  the  masters,  or  of  the  nature  of  the  games  indulged  in  by 
the  boys.  Lideed,  of  the  former  of  these  there  is  little  that 
can  be  said,  for  no  materials  are  extant  from  which  any  picture 
of  usages  or  customs  peculiar  to  Canterbury  School  can  be 
drawn.  There  is,  however,  good  reason  to  believe  that  in 
schools  of  similar  size  and  purpose  the  teaching  curriculum  did 
not  vary  greatly,  and  we  should  perhaps  be  justified  in  referring 
to  what  has  been  recorded  of  other  schools  in  order  to  draw 
our  conclusions  as  to  the  methods  maintained  at  Canterbury. 

Charles  Hoole,  who  was  Head-master  of  Rotberham  Grammar 
School  in  the  reign  of  King  Charles  I.,  has  left  us  an  exceed- 
ingly  interesting  picture  of  what  he  found  there  on  his  appoint- 
ment  about  1630.  In  his  little  book  entitled  "  A  New  Discovery 
of  the  old  Art  of  Teaching  School,"  Hoole  has  set  down  exactly 

*  "  I  visited  the  Cathedrall  at  Canterbury,  then  in  great  splendoiir,  those 
famous windows being intire,  since  demolish'd  by  the  Phanatiqs."  {Evelj/ns 
Diary,  lOth  October  1641.) 
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the  methods  adopted  by  his  predecessors,  and  expressly  states 
that  they  were  ihe  same  "  as  most  sclwole  Masters  yet  nse.^'  Let 
us  see  then  what  these  methods  were.  According  to  Hoole 
(whose  description  we  slightly  abridge),  "the  custom  was  to 
enter  boys  to  the  school  one  by  one  as  they  were  fit  for  the 
Accedents,  and  to  let  them  proceed  therein  severally  till  so 
many  others  came  to  them,  as  were  fit  to  be  ranked  with  them 
in  a  form.  These  were  first  piit  to  read  the  accidents  and 
afterwards  made  to  commit  it  to  memory,  which,  when  they 
bad  done,  they  were  exercised  in  construing  and  parsing  the 
examples  in  the  English  rules,  and  this  was  called  the  first 
form,  which  was  required  to  say  four  lessons  a  day,  but  of  the 
other  forms  a  part  and  a  lesson  in  the  forenoon,  and  a  lesson 
only  in  the  afternoon." 

"  The  work  of  the  second  form  was  as  foUows  : — 

1.  To  repeat  the  accedents  of  Parts. 

2.  To  say  forenoon  lessons  in  propria  qna  marihns  and  as  in 
prepsentiy  which  they  repeated  memoriter,  construed  and  parsed. 

3.  To  repeat  by  heart,  construe,  and  parse  an  aftemoon 
lesson  in  Sententia  Pueriles. 

4.  On  Friday  they  repeated  their  tasks  memoriter  and  parsed 
their  sent^nces  out  of  the  English." 

"  The  third  form  was  enjoined  to  repeat  two  parts  together 
every  moming  out  of  the  accidents,  and  the  otlier  out  of  that 
prementioned  part  of  the  grammar,  and  together  with  their 
parts  each  one  was  made  to  form  one  person  of  a  verb  active  in 
any  of  the  four  conjugations.  Their  forenoon  lessons  were  in 
Syntaxis,  which  they  used  to  say  msmoriter,  then  to  construe 
and  parse  only  the  words  which  contained  the  force  of  the 
Rule.  Their  afternoon  lessons  on  two  days  of  the  week  were 
in  iEsop's  Fables,  and  on  two  days  of  the  week  in  Cato,  both 
of  which  they  construed  and  parsed,  and  said  Cato  memoriter, 
These  lessons  they  translated  into  English,  and  repeated  all  on 
Fridays  construing  out  their  translations  into  Latin." 

"The  fourth  form,  having  ended  Syntaxis,  first  repeated  it 
and  propi^ia  qua  marihus,  etc.,  together  for  parts,  and  formed 
a  person  of  a  verb  passive  as  they  did  the  Active  before.  For 
afternoon  lessons  they  reaJ  Terence  two  days,  and  Mantuan 
{sic)  two  days,  which  they  translated  into  English  and  repeated 
on  Fridays  as  befor^," 
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"  The  fifth  form  said  one  part  in  the  Latin,  and  another  in 
the  Greek  Grammar  together.  Their  forenoon's  lecture  was  in 
Butler's  Rhetoric,  which  they  saicl  memoriter,  and  then  construed 
and  applied  the  examples  to  the  definitions.  Their  aftemoon 
lessons  were,  on  two  days  in  the  week,  Ovid^s  Metamorphoses, 
and  on  two  days  Tullie's  Offices,  both  of  which  they  translated 
into  English.  Thej  leamed  to  scan  and  prove  verses  in  Flores 
Poetarwm,  and  repeated  the  week's  work  on  Eriday  as  before." 

"The  sixth  form  continued  their  parts  in  the  Greek 
Grammar,  and  formed  a  verb  active  in  every  part.  For  f ore- 
noon  lessons  they  read  the  Greek  Testament,  beginning  with 
St.  John's  Gospel.  Their  aftemoon  lessons  were,  on  two  days 
in  the  week,  Virgil,  and  on  two  days  in  Tullie's  Orations. 
They  constmed  the  Greek  Testameut  into  Latin  and  the  rest 
into  English." 

"The  seventh  form  went  on  with  the  Greek  Grammar, 
forming  in  every  part  a  verb  passive  or  medium.  Their  fore- 
noon  lessons  were  in  Isocrates,  which  they  translated  into 
Latin.  Their  aftemoon  lessons  were,  on  two  days  in  the  week, 
in  Horace,  and  on  two  days  in  Seneca's  Tragedies,  both  of 
which  they  translated  into  English," 

"  The  eighth  form  still  continued  their  parts  in  the  Greek 
Grammar.  In  the  forenoons  they  said  lessons  in  Hesiod, 
which  they  translated  into  Latin,  and  the  aftemoon's  lessons  in 
Juvenal  and  afterwards  in  Persius,  which  they  translated  into 
English." 

"The  ninth,  or  highest  form,  said  moriiing  parts  in  the 
Hebrew  Grammar,  forenoon  lessons  in  Homer,  and  afteraoon 
lessons  in  some  comical  author." 

"  The  manner  of  giving  lectures  when  I  came  was:  (1)  For 
the  two  highest  boys  in  the  eighth  f orm  to  give  lectures  to  aU  the 
lower  forms,  each  week  in  his  tum.  (2)  The  highest  scholar 
in  the  School  gave  lectm-es  to  the  second  form.  (3)  Those  in 
the  highest  form  were  commonly  left  to  shrft  for  themseives." 

"The  manner  of  the  Master  hearing  lessons  was  this : 
(1)  The  highest  boy  in  the  form  at  their  coming  to  say  (nc) 
constmed  his  lesson  two  or  three  times  over  till  he  was  perfect 
in  it,  that  his  fellows  might  all  leam  by  him  to  construe  as 
well  as  he  ;  then  everyone  constmed  according  to  the  order  in 
which  he  stood.     (2)  They  parsed  their  lessons  in  that  order 

I  2 
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that  they  had  construed  in  it.  (3)  They  translated  every  day 
after  the  lesson,  and  showed  it  altogether  fair  written  on 
Fridays." 

"  Their  exercises  weie  these:  (1)  The  four  lower  forms 
translated  at  vacant  times  out  of  some  English  book.  (2)  The 
higher  forms,  having  a  subject  given  them  every  Saturday, 
made  themes  and  verses  upon  it  against  Ihat  day  sevennight. 
The  manner  of  collecting  phrases  was  for  the  boys  in  the 
highest  form  on  every  Friday  aftemoon  to  collect  phrases  for 
the  lowest  forms  out  of  their  several  authors,  which  they  wiit 
and  committed  to  memory  against  Saturday  moniing." 

"  The  set  times  for  disputations  were  Fridays  and  Saturdays 
at  noon,  and  the  manner  thus — one  boy  answered  his  day  by 
course  and  all  his  fellows  posed  him  out  of  any  author  which 
he  had  read  before." 

As  for  the  School  hours,  Hoole  writes  : — 

"  Though  in  many  schools  I  obBerve  6  o'clock  in  the  moming  to  be 
the  hour  for  children  to  be  fast  at  their  Book,  yet  in  most  7  is  the 
most  constant  time  both  in  winter  and  summer,  against  which  hour  it 
is  fit  every  scholar  should  be  ready  at  the  school. 

*'  The  common  time  of  dismissing  scholars  from  Bchool  in  the  fore- 
noon  is  11  o'clock  every  day,  and  in  the  aftemoons  on  Mondaies, 
VVednesdaies,  and  Fridaies  5  o'clock,  but  on  Tuesday  aftemoons  4, 
and  on  Thursdays  3.  When  both  Thursdays  and  Saturdays  in  the 
afternoon  are  half  holy  days  I  think  Tuesday  the  fittest  on  which  to 
grant  play,  but  there  shall  be  no  play  till  1  o'clock  when  all  the 
scholars  are  met.  That  all  the  school  be  dismissed  orderly  into  some 
close  (or  other  place  appointcd  for  the  purpose)  near  the  school 
where  they  may  all  play  together,  and  use  such  honest  and  harmless 
recreations  as  may  inoderately  exercise  their  bodies  and  not  at  all 
endanger  their  health  .  .  .  and  bccause  boys  are  apt  to  sneak  home  .  ,  . 
you  may  do  well  to  give  order  to  him  that  hath  the  Bill  of  all  the 
names  to  call  it  over  at  any  time  amid  their  sport,  and  take  notice  of 
all  such  as  have  absented  thcmselves,  and  to  give  you  an  account  of 
them  when  they  return  into  the  school,  which  should  be  upou  Play 
daies  before  5  that  they  may  bless  God  for  his  provident  hand  over 
them  and  go  home."* 

*  "  A  New  Discovery  of  the  old  art  of  Teaching  School,"  by  Charles 
Hoole,  M.A.,  London,  1660.  Quoted  by  Mr.  A.  F.  Leach  in  "Early  York- 
shire  Schools,"  ut  supra, 
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From  this  account  it  will  be  seen  that  many  of  the  features 
which  mark  English  public  school  life  in  the  present  day  were 
known  in  the  time  of  our  Stuart  ancestors.  There  were 
regular  half-holidays  maintained  for  play  and  games.  There 
was  some  kind  of  monitorial  system  in  vogue.  The  necessity 
of  keeping  a  roll-call  on  play-days  had  been  discovered,  and  the 
monitors  had  the  charge  of  it.  In  addition  to  this  there 
appears  to  have  been  something  corresponding  to  the  Pupil- 
Teacher  system  of  our  elementary  schools.  The  curriculum, 
though,  which  Hoole  describes  so  explicitly,  would  fill  a  modem 
educational  expert  with  horror.  No  place  in  the  time-table  is 
assigned  for  the  teaching  of  Mathematics,  there  is  no  mention 
of  Modern  Languages,  the  practical  value  of  History  and  Geo- 
graphy  as  school  subjects  was  not  realized,  Natural  Science  was 
not  to  become  a  school  subject  for  more  than  three  centuries. 
Apparently  there  was  nothing  but  the  dreary  round  of  Latin 
and  Greek,  with  an  occasional  variation  of  Divinity.  The 
tedium  of  school  hours  must  have  been  appalling,  and  yet  fine 
scholars  and  men  of  ripe  intellect  were  produced  under  this 
soul-numbing  system.  Even  if  boys  at  Canterbury  in  their 
tender  years  were  not  taught  the  history  of  their  own  country, 
Marlowe  could  depict  the  character  of  Edward  II.  as  no  other 
has  done,  and  the  absence  of  Science  from  the  curriculum  did 
not  prevent  the  School  from  producing  a  Harvey.  Indeed,  in 
those  days  before  education  became  a  science  in  itself,  possibly 
the  very  monotony  of  the  course  may  have  had  an  advantage 
in  that  it  would  check  undue  precocity  and  excessive  forcing  of 
the  intellect  in  early  years.  In  proof  of  this  one  may  cite  the 
case  of  poor  Richard  Evelyn,  or  of  Dr.  Clench^s  son.*  Richard 
Evelyu's  father  rightly  describes  hun  as  "a  prodigy  of  witt 
and  understanding,  for  endovvment  of  mind  of  incredible  and 
rare  hopes."  Incredible  iudeed !  for  we  are  asked  to  believe 
that  "  at  two  and  a  half  years  old  he  could  perfectly  read  any 
of  the  English,  Latin,  French,  or  Gothic  letters,  pronouncing 
the  first  three  languages  exactly.  Before  the  fifth  year,  or  in 
that  year,  he  had  not  only  skill  to  read  most  writteu  hauds, 
but  to  decline  ali  the  nouns,  conjugate  the  verbs  regular  and 

*  See  The  Diary  of  John  Evelyn,  ed.  Bray,  under  the  dates  27th  January- 
1658  and  27th  Januarj  1689. 
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most  of  the  irregular  ;  learn'd  out  Puerilis,  got  by  lieart  almost 
the  entire  vocabulary  of  Latin  and  French  primitives  and 
words,  could  make  congruous  Syntax,  tum  English  into  Latin 
and  vice  versa,  construe  and  prove  what  he  read  and  did  the 
govemment  and  use  of  relatives,  verbs,  substantives,  ellipses 
and  many  figui-es  and  tropes  ;  began  himself  to  write  legibly 
and  had  a  strong  passion  for  Greek.  The  number  of  verses  he 
could  recite  was  prodigious :  when  seeing  a  Plautus  in  one's 
hand,  he  ask'd  what  book  it  was,  and,  being  told  it  was  comedy 
and  too  difficult  for  him,  he  wept  for  sorrow.  He  had  read 
^sop ;  he  had  a  wonderful  disposition  to  mathematics,  having 
by  heart  divers  propositions  of  Euclid  that  were  read  to  him  in 
play,  aiid  he  would  make  lines  and  demonstrate  theni.  He 
had  leamed  all  his  Catechism  early,  and  understood  the 
historical  part  of  the  Bible  and  New  Testament  to  a  wouder." 
Master  Evelyn  died  at  the  age  of  5  years  and  3  days.  Small 
wonder !  Mast^r  Clench  seems  to  have  been  an  even  more 
"  forward  and  precoce  youth."  But  if,  as  seems  probable,  the 
system  which  Hoole  describes  was  indeed  that  which  "  most 
schoole  masters  yet  use,"  there  was  little  danger  that  a 
seventeenth-century  school  would  often  produce  such  mmatural 
prodigies  as  these  two. 

As  to  the  way  in  which  the  boys  of  the  King'8  School,  Canter- 
bury  utilized  some  of  their  "  Play  days  "  or  whole  holidays,  we 
have  some  rather  more  definite  information,  which  is  derived 
from  the  Treasurers'  Books.  Certain  entries  therein  contained 
show  that  the  Dean  and  Chapter  voted  money  towards  the 
expense  of  sports  and  foot-races  and  for  prizes.  Now  this  in 
itself  calls  for  no  special  comment,  for  although  the  modern 
system  of  open  athletic  meetings  originated  within  living 
memory,  yet  running  and  jumping  contests  for  boys  at  school 
were  held  long  before  this.  It  is  of  the  highest  interest,  though, 
to  find  as  early  as  1626  evidence  of  an  athletic  contest  held 
against  the  boys  of  another  school.  In  that  year  the  Deau  and 
Chapter  contributed  13s.  M.  to  be  distributed  in  prizes  iu 
sports  which  were  inter-scholastic  {contra  alios  scholarcs).  It 
would  be  very  pleasant  if  we  could  persuade  ourselves  that 
nearly  three  centuries  ago  the  King's  School  boys  ran  against 
their  friends  and  rivals  of  Dover  College,  but  unfortunately  the 
modernity  of  the  latter  school  causes  us  reluctantly  to  dismiss 
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the  h^rpothesis  !  At  the  same  time  we  confess  that  we  are  not 
a  little  puzzled  to  guess  against  what  rivals  the  Canterbury 
bojs  were  pitted,  for  there  was  no  school  in  East  Kent  likely  to 
be  of  sufficient  strength  to  make  a  sporting  contest. 

There  were,  we  know,  grammar  schools  at  Wye  and  at 
Ashford ;  there  was  the  King's  School  at  Rochester ;  and  it  is 
possible  that  Canterbury  may  have  contended  against  the  com- 
bined  forces  of  these  smaller  schools.  But  in  any  case  there 
would  be  the  very  serious  difficulty  of  bringing  the  competitors 
together  in  days  when  even  short  journeys  were  attended  by 
danger  and  inconvenience.  The  scene  of  these  contests  was 
Barham  Downs,  probably  the  old  racecourse,  which  now  the 
members  of  the  Barham  Downs  Golf  Club  use  for  their 
links.* 

Another  most  marked  feature  amongst  the  recreations  of 
the  boys  during  the  earlier  part  of  this  period  was  the  pro- 
duction  of  stage  plays  and  speeches.  The  great  development 
of  play-acting,  so  noticeable  in  the  social  history  of  Elizabeth's 
reign,  is  found  also  amongst  the  boys  at  school.  Theatrical 
representations  and  the  rehearsals  for  them  occupied  a  great 
deal  of  the  boys'  leisure  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  and  the 
Chapter  made  regular  and  liberal  grants  towards  the  expenses 
of  production.f  On  this  more  will  be  added  in  a  later  chapter, 
and  at  present  it  will  be  enough  to  say  that  the  boys  must  have 
bitterly  reseuted  the  action  of  the  Puritans,  who  not  only 
put  a  stop  to  this  innocent  form  of  recreation,  but  actually 

*  1626.  Scholaribus  scholae  gramaticae  pro  eorttm  cursu  contra  alios 
scholares  ad  duas  vices  xiij*  iv'*. 

1628.  Apud  Barham  downe  pro  recreationibus  scholarium  in  cursu 
ir*  vj*. 

1632.     Scholarium  in  exercitatione  currondi  apud  Bridge  vij*  vj''. 

(Treasurerg'  Accoiints,  sub  annis.) 

t  1621.     Scolaribus  pro  orationibus  suis  ad  diversas  vices  xxv'. 

1631.  Pro  scena  construenda  pro  skolaribus  schole  grammatice  ad  duas 
vices  iii"  xvij*  j**. 

1632.  In  festo  Katkerine  quatuordecira  actoribus  scholariiun  in  comedia 
pro  eanira  incitameuto  xiv,  et  pro  expensis  circa  dictam  comediam  10". 

1634ro.  To  five  scholars  y'  performed  exercises  at  the  breaking  up  of 
the  schoole  at  Christmas  5". 

To  three  scholars  y*  performed  the  Hke  initio  regni  domini  regi*  3*. 
Kennett  senior  received  it. 
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demolished  the  hall  in  which  the  school  plays  were  enacted.* 
But  the  days  of  Puritan  govemment  were  fast  drawing  to 
a  close,  and  the  King's  School  boys  joined  in  the  general  rejoic- 
ing  when,  at  a  date  onlj  two  years  after  the  period  of  which 
this  chapter  deals,  the  Stuart  Monarchy  was  restored  and  the 
old  system  of  government  renewed. 

Lower  Masters,  1615—1660. 

Samuel  Raven,  M.A.,  of  Sidney-Sussex  CoUege,  Cambridge, 
was  appointed  June  23,  1615.  He  had  been  educated  at  the 
King'8  School  under  his  father  Roger  Raven,  and  appears  in 
the  K.  S.  lists  1600 — 1604.  He  retained  his  post  as  lower 
master  until  1633,  when  he  was  licensed  as  Curate  of  Molash, 
and  in  December  1635  he  became  Rector  of  Brooke,  where  he 
died  early  in  1638. 

Thomas  Robabts  succeeded  in  1633,  but  he  died  in  tbe 
same  year. 

Edwabd  Bbowne,  M.A.,  who  was  promoted  to  the  head- 
mastership  on  the  death  of  John  Ludd  in  1648.     (See  above.) 

RoBEBT  Cboyden,  probably  the  man  who  was  described  as 
"  literate  "  when  licensed  to  be  a  schoolmaster  at  Chartham  in 
1634,  for,  although  the  Laudian  Statutes  required  that  the 
Usher  should  be  at  least  B.A.,  they  were  probably  disregarded 
in  1656.  Croyden  died  at  the  end  of  1660,  as  we  leam  from 
an  entry  in  the  Treasurers'  Books,  which  records  that  "Mr. 
Napleton  received  £10  for  the  wages  of  Mr.  Croyden,  usher, 
deceased." 

•  "This  room,"  says  Grostling,  "once  called  the  Dean's  great  hall,  was 
demolished  by  the  zealous  Puritans  for  being  profaned  by  thc  King's 
Scholars  having  acted  plays  there  "  {Gottling's  Walk,  p.  164,  rs^ew  Ed.). 
It  occupicd  the  site  of  the  small  house  in  the  Green  Court,  now  known  as 
Hodgsou's  Hall. 
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When  the  Kiug  came  to  enjoy  his  own  again,  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  Canterbury  (or  rather  those  of  them  who  had  sur- 
vived  the  years  of  exile*)  found  their  waj  back  to  their  dilapi- 
dated  houses  in  the  Precincts,  and  the  King's  School  received 
again  its  governing  bod}'.  As  soon  as  the  vacancies  in  their 
ranks  had  been  filled  up  by  the  King,  the  Deau  and  Chapter  at 
once  proceeded  to  make  such  appointments  as  were  uecessary 
to  complet^  the  personnel  of  the  Cathedral  establishment. 
By  the  end  of  the  year  (1660)  the  staff  was  complete,  and  the 
daily  sei-vices  of  prayer  and  praise  were  held  once  more  in  the 
Choir. 

The  School  in  the  Mint  Yard  had  weathered  the  storm  that 
had  swept  over  Church  and  Stat€,  and  had  apparently  been  at 
work  throughout  all  those  "troublous  times."  The  Usher 
Robert  Croyden  had  lately  died,  but  the  Restoration  found 
Henry  Montagu,  who,  presumably,  succeeded  Edward  Browne 
in  1658,  carrying  out  the  duties  of  the  Head-mastership.  But, 
since  neither  master  nor  scholars  had  been  elected  by  any 
lawfuUy-constitut«d  authority,  the  Dean  and  Chapter  lost  no 
time  in  removing  them.  At  first  sight  this  would  appear  to  be 
a  harsh  and  unjust  measure,  but  on  closer  examination  the 
action  of  the  Dean  and  Chapt«r  seems  more  justifiable.  There 
is  reason  to  believe  that,  at  any  rate  in  the  case  of  the  scholars, 
the  statutable  conditions  goveming  the  elections  had  been 
completely  disregarded.  For  example,  the  statut^s  enacted 
clearly  that  no  boy  should  be  admitted  until  he  wa«  able  to 
undergo  successfully  the  ordeal  of  an  entrance  examination. 
Yet  some  boys  had,  during  the  past  eleven  years,  been  admitted 
scholars  who  were  unable  even  to  sign  their  names.    That  this 

•  Of  the  Canons,  only  four  survived  at  the  Restoration,  viz.,  Casaubon, 
Belk,  Du  Moulin,  and  Paske.  Dr.  Turuer,  who  had  been  nominated  to  the 
Dcanery  by  King  Charles  I.,  had  not  yet  been  installed. 
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was  80  is  clear  from  the  following  transcript  of  a  page  in  the 
Treasurer'8  Book  for  1660-61  :*— 


Pko  Teem  Nativit. 
Will.  Belke 

?«» to  the  Widow     . 


Hen.  Montagu 

Johu  Estman 

X     Jonathan     Wil- 

cock,  liis  mark 
Rob'  fflatman 
John  Simpson 
John  HalHnode 
John  Parkhurst 
Thomas  Nasee 
O     Bobert     Naaey, 

his  mark 
John  Wood 
Titua  Harris 
Hcnry  Oienbridgc  . 
Kobert  Cumberland. 
John  VV^illiams 
Henry  Swiuford 
Edw.  Aldey 
Edward  Stilling 
Johu  Cliaiubars 
Sara    Bcane,     Johu 

Beane'8  uiothcr    . 
Kathariu       Braner, 

WiUiam  Brinker'» 

mother 
Johu  Paris 
X   Hester  Keylock, 

her  mark,  the  boy 'b 

mother 
Moses  Napleton 
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Geam.  expulsoeum. 


Giveu  by  cousent  to  Barling,  a 
schohir  discharged  by  mistake, 
not  being  yet  15  years  old 

To  W^illiam  Beverstock^s  mother,  j 
poore  widow,  himself  being  dis 
charged 

To  M'  jNIoutagu,  ex  decreto 

To  Henry  Eastman 

Jonathan  Wilcoek  . 
To  Robert  Flatman 
To  John  Simpson  . 
To  John  Halsnode  . 
To  Johu  Parkhurst . 
To  Thomau  Nasey    . 

To  Robert  Nasey     . 
To  John  Wood 
To  Titus  Harris 
To  Johu  Oienbridge 
To  Johu  Cumberland 
To  Johu  WilUara»    . 
To  Heury  Swinford 
To  Thomas  Halea     . 
To  Edward  Stilling  . 
To  John  Chambers  . 

To  Johu  Beane 


To  William  Briuker 
To  Samuel  Hurlston 


2     0     0 
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2    0    0 
2    0    0 


2    0    0 


To  Thomas  Keylock 

To  M''  Moses  Xapletou  f or  the  wages 

of  M"^  Croyden,  Usher,  deceasied  .     10    0    0 


*  The  first  ooluma  is  a  trauscript  of  the  siguatures  of  the  recipieuts.    It 
wiil  be  uoto  1  that  some  of  those  who  couli  write,  had  dilficulties  ia  spelling ! 
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It  will  be  seen  that  altliough  the  Dean  and  Chapter  ejected 
the  -Master  and  scholars  in  this  wa}',  yet  no  att^mpt  was  iuade 
to  evade  the  pajment  of  the  stipends,  and  the  Govemors  of 
the  Scbool  appear  to  have  acted,  not  in  any  vengefid  spirit, 
but  from  a  conscientious  desire  honourably  to  carry  out  the 
duties  of  their  office. 

When  this  purging  out  of  the  old  Puritan  leaven  had  been 
accomplished,  the  Dean  and  Chapter  proceeded  to  appoint  a  new 
master,  and  to  make  an  entirely  fresh  election  of  King's 
scholars.  For  the  Head-mastership  their  choice  fell  upon  John 
Paris,  M.A.,  a  son  of  Richard  Paris  of  Hothfield,  clothier. 
He  had  been  educated  at  Ashford  Grammar  School,  under 
Mr.  Baptist  Piggott,*  and  at  St.  John's  CoUege,  Cambridge, 
where  he  graduated  B.A.  1642.  The  Treasurer's  Accounts 
show  that  he  cameto  Canterburyas  Head-master  earlyin  1661, 
though  he  did  not  obtain  a  licence  to  teach  until  April  27th, 
1663.t  This  was  the  date  of  Archbishop  Juxon's  visitation  of 
the  Cathedral,  and  it  was  doubtless  with  a  view  to  this  visita- 
tion  that  the  liceuce  was  taken  out.  One  answer  returned  by 
the  Dean  and  Chapter  to  Juxon's  visitatioii  questions  is  perhaps 
worthy  of  notice.  To  the  ninth  article  making  enquiry  concem- 
ing  the  choristers,  the  Dean  and  Chapt«r  replied,  "  the  number 
of  the  Choristers  is  full,  and  we  have  taken  such  order  f or 
their  catechising  and  instmcting  according  to  former  decree 
and  usage,  vlz.,  by  the  Usher  of  thefree  schooL^' 

In  1665  John  Paris  left  Canterbury  for  Wye  Grammar 
School,  where  he  died  in  1677.  During  his  short  tenure  of 
office  the  Treasurer's  books  contain  two  entries  worth  record- 
ing.  In  1662  the  Dean  and  Chapter  paid  £2  "  f or  writing  the 
prayers  in  the  King's  Schoole  and  placing  them  in  two  tables  " ; 
and  on  May  29th  (King's  birthday  and  Restoration)  these  entries 
occur  :  "  To  ye  boyes  for  a  bonfire  2s.  6d.,  to  6  boys  that  made 
orations  Qd.,  and  for  12  books  on  that  day  at  6d.  a  book  6»." 
This  is  the  earliest  instance  we  can  find  of  the  giving  of  a  book 
as  a  prize. 

NaMES   Of    K.   b.,   MlDSUMMER   16G1. 
Samuel    Bale,   George   Wreii,    Thomas    Hawkes,    Will.   Manley, 
Thomas    Harris,    George    Gibbs,    Simou   Gibbs,    Antony   Worlidge, 

*  0.  K.  S.    See  p.  98. 

t  "  Ad  erudieados  pueros  iu  schola  regia  sive  pablica  iatra  preciuctma 
Ofclesiac  Cathedralis." 
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Thomas  Bridge,  Robert  Crayford,  Thomas  Tumer,  Bartholomew 
Lambe,  William  Couart,  Thomas  Vaughan,  Thomas  Kingsley,  Eobert 
Wilford,  Thomas  Gay,  Thomas  Knowler,  William  Monins,  Thomas 
Gibbon,  William  Jenkins,  Heuden  Pilcher,  Leouard  Sprackliug,  John 
Wraith,  Richard  May,  Kichard  Johnes,  John  Hurt,  Daniel  Cuckow, 
Matthew  Whiting,  Edward  Fendall,  Jonas  Warley,  John  Everden, 
Nicholas  Burgesse,  Peter  Peke,  Antony  Fogge,  John  Fry,  Michael 
Hills,  Edwin  Plat,  Thomas  Plomer,  John  Plomer,  John  Barham, 
William  Hodges,  William  Bedgeant,  Thomas  Bourus,  Eobert  Browne, 
Eichard  Forid,  Matthew  Burnley,  Adnm  Sprackling,  Valentine  Austin, 
Alexander  Mocket. 

Geobge  Lovejoy,  M.A.,  of  Merton  College,  Oxford,  suc- 
ceeded  Paris  as  Head-master  at  Midsummer  1665.*  At  the 
time  of  his  appointment  to  the  King'8  School  he  had  already 
for  eleven  years  held  the  Head-mastership  of  Isliiigton  Grammar 
School,  a  position  which  had  brought  him  into  contact  with 
the  Masters  of  the  greater  London  Schools,  from  two  of  whom 
he  was  able  to  produce  testimonials  in  support  of  his  candi- 
dature.  These  letters  are  still  extant  in  the  Chapter  Library, 
and  are,  perhaps,  worth  quoting  as  specimens  of  the  credentials 
ofPered  by  a  schoobnaster  in  the  reign  of  King  Charles  11. 
Thus  John  Goad,  who  at  this  time  presided  over  the  Merchant 
Taylors'  School,  cei-tified  to  Mr.  George  Lovejoy's  "  singular 
parts  and  abilities,"  tliat  he  was  "  of  sober  and  modest  con- 
versatioD,  sincerely  conformable  to  ye  Cburch  of  England  in 
doctrinals  and  rituals,  and  withal  of  a  great  dexterity  in  ye  act 
of  promoting  youth  in  good  literature." 

The  last  sentence  is  somewhat  suggestive  of  the  disciplinary 
methods  for  which  Dr.  Busby  of  Westminster  (Goad's  con- 
temporary)  was  famous,  but  we  muy  be  wrong  in  interpreting 
Lovejoy's  "  dexterity  "  in  this  sense.  Samuel  Cromlihohne, 
Head-master  of  St.  PauPs  School,  bore  testimony  to  the 
candidate's  "  ability  and  experience  in  t^acliing  and  governing 
youth  "  to  his  orthodoxy,  his  zeal  for  the  Church  of  England, 
and  his  loyalty  to  the  King. 

*  The  Chapter  Act  Books  and  Treasurer's  Accounts  from  Christmas 
1664  to  Michaelmas  1669  are  missing,  but  Lovejoy  signed  the  latter  as 
Head-master  from  1669  to  the  dat«  of  his  resignation  1684,  and  his  epitaph 
in  St.  Petei-'s  Church,  Thanet,  states  that  he  was  "  XIX  Anms  Regiee 
Scholte  Arcfiididascalus  Cantuaria."  He  did  not  take  out  his  licence  till 
August  1677. 
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Lovejoy  had  served  as  a  Chaplain  in  the  Kiiig's  Army  until 
the  Eoyalist  forces  were  finally  shattered  at  Naseby.  After 
this  his  career  is  obscure  for  several  years,  but  in  the  words  of 
his  epitaph,  "  he  endured  the  worst  calamities  of  the  age  with 
equanimity."  About  the  year  1654  he  managed  to  get 
appointed  to  Islington  School.  To  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of 
Canterbury,  who,  either  in  their  corporate  capacity  or  as 
individuals,  had  probably  all  suffered  more  or  less  during  the 
Puritan  ascendancy,  Lovejoy's  record  no  doubt  appealed  with 
some  force,  aud  they  seem  to  have  looked  for  no  further  candi- 
date.  On  the  whole  their  confidence  was  not  misplaced,  for 
Lovejoy  for  many  years  proved  himself  an  energetic  and 
capable  Head-mast«r.  If  towards  the  end  of  his  nineteen  years 
at  Canterbury  there  was  some  relaxation  of  efPort,  this  was  not 
unnatural  in  a  man  who  was  then  nearly  seventy  years  of  age, 
and  whose  career  had  been  of  a  somewhat  chequered  nature. 
During  the  greater  part  of  his  tenure  of  office  the  School 
flourished  exceedingly,  and  it  is  to  Lovejoy's  industry  in  putting 
on  record  an  account  of  the  proceedings  observed  on  the  four 
annual  Speech-days  that  we  owe  the  fact  that  during  these 
years  no  little  light  is  let  in  upon  the  condition  of  the  School 
in  the  second  half  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

The  four  Speech-days,  which  were  maintained  every  year, 
occurred  at  the  foUowing  times  : — 

1.  The  birthday  and  i-estoration  of  King  Charles  11. 
(May  29th). 

2.  The  Popish  Conspiracy,  commonly  caUed  Gunpowder  Plot 
(November  5th). 

3.  The  winter  breaking-up  of  the  School. 

4.  The  Lenten  disputations  (of  which  an  account  will  be 
given  later). 

On  these  four  occasions,  speeches,  verses  and  other 
exercises  were  publicly  recited  by  the  boys  before  the  Dean  and 
Canons  and  other  invited  guests,  and  the  Head-master  made  it 
his  regular  custom  to  transcribe  them  in  a  bulky  folio  volume, 
which  is  still  preserved  in  the  Chapter  Library.* 

The  title  page  of  the  book  is  as  follows : — 

OBATIONEa  ET  CaEMIKA  |  ALIAQUE  I  EXEHCITIA  |  QVJE  COMPOSITA 
FUERUNT  I  IN   NATIVITATEM    ET    REDITUM    BEGI8  CaBOLI    SECUNDI.       IjT 

*  Pres»  Mark,  Y.  14. 
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SrLPHrREAM  Papistabum    conspibatiokem  I  In    htemalem    Scho- 

LABIXJM  MISSIONJiM  |  In  QuADEAOESIMALIS  TICTOEIJE  GEATIAM  |  Et 
PUBLICE  HABITA  |  CORAM  DeCANO  ET  CaNOXICIS  ALIISQUE  AUDITOEI- 
BU8   I  A     SCHOLASTICIS      IX      EEGIA      SCHOLA  |   CANTUAEIiE  |   GeORGIO 

Lotejoy,  A.M.,  Aechididascalo. 

The  majority  of  these  compositions  are  in  Latin — Greek  is 
indulged  in  very  sparingly — but  there  are  a  number  of  dialogues 
in  English  which  are  decidedly  curious,  not  only  from  the 
sentiments  expressed  but  also  from  the  extraordinary  incon- 
gruity  (when  we  remember  the  conditions  under  which  the 
plays  were  performed)  of  many  of  the  expressions  put  into  the 
mouths  of  the  boys  for  repetition  before  Church  dignitaries. 

The  age,  however,  was  a  lax  one,  and  Lovejoy's  experience 
in  the  camp  of  the  Cavaliers  would  not  have  tended  towards 
making  him  mealymouthed,  nor  would  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
have  been  likely  to  be  squeamish  in  the  niatter  of  language  so 
long  as  its  strength  was  directed  against  the  foes  of  Church 
and  King.  At  all  events  these  histrionic  efforts  of  the  King'8 
Scholars  were  very  liberally  supported  "  as  a  reward  and 
encouragement  "  from  the  Chapter  fuuds.*  And  the  boys,  in 
return  for  this  kindly  interest  in  their  plays,  were  in  the  habit 
of  escorting  with  lighted  torches  the  prebends  and  their  ladies 
through  the  precincts  on  dark  winter  evenings  to  the 
improvised  theatre  in  the  Schoolroom.  There  was,  however, 
one  drawback  to  the  use  of  this  apartment  for  such  a  purpose 
in  winter  time,  viz.,  there  was  no  possible  means  of  warming  it, 
in  fact  it  did  not  even  possess  a  fireplace.  Possibly  the  boys 
were  not  altogether  unwilling  that  the  governing  body  should 
occasionally  experience  in  their  own  persons  some  of  the 
discomforts  of  the  cold  schoolroom.     There  is,  however,  one 

*  The  following  cxtracts  from  the  Treasurers'  Books  show  the  amounts 
voted  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter  for  the  School  plays  : — 

"  1670.  To  M'  Lovejoy  for  expenses  about  boards  and  other  implements 
for  playes  £4  19"  6''. 

"  1672.  To  the  Schollars  for  acting  Valedudinarius  twice  as  a  reward  and 
encouragemcnt  by  thc  Deaue  and  Prebends  in  Chapt',  Sept.  2,  £1  10*. 

"  1673.  To  the  SchoUers  for  their  acting  the  Captives  at  Christmas  by 
order  in  the  Audit  house  £1  10'. 

"  1674.  To  M'  Lovejoy  for  expenses  at  ye  plays  at  Christmas  and  NoV  5, 
£7  5«. 

"  1683.  Payd  to  M'  Lovejoy  for  ye  Schooleboys  that  were  actors  in  ye 
last  play  acted  in  ye  schoole  £2  0"  O^." 
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instance  of  a  play  being  performed  "  by  order "  in  the  Audit 
House,  a  building  which  at  that  date  occnpied  a  position 
adjoining  the  Treasury  of  the  Cathedral,  and  which  could  boast 
a  fireplace.  One  piece  of  fumiture  within  the  schoolroom  was 
an  organ,*  which  doubtless  was  utilized  for  the  performance  of 
the  occasional  music  forwhich  provision  is  made  from  time  to 
time  in  the  stage  directions,  e.g.,  "  Enter  Guy  Fawkes  booted 
and  spurred,  the  barrels  of  Gunpowder  are  brought  in  while  ye 
Musick  plays." 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  say  much  about  the  majority  of 
the  compositions  contained  in  Mr.  Lovejoy's  book.  The  Latin 
prose  and  verse  are  more  remarkable  f or  the  extreme  loyalty  of 
the  sentiments  expressed,  than  for  refinement  of  scholarship  or 
true  poetic  feeling.  Moreover,  we  suspect  that  these  lucubra- 
tions  were  to  some  extent  "  faked "  by  the  Head-master,  and 
that  they  cannot  be  taken  as  exact  samples  of  the  attainments 
of  the  boys. 

Occasionally,  though,  interesting  side-lights  are  thrown 
upon  the  condition  of  the  School  at  the  period,  and  to  the 
School  historian  these  are  of  great  importance.  For  instance, 
the  very  earliest  composition  in  the  book,  viz.,  that  comme- 
morating  5th  November,  1665,  makes  an  interesting  reference 
to  the  Great  Plague  of  that  year.  The  summer  had  been  one 
of  imusual  heat,  and  this,  combined  with  the  gross  neglect  of 
the  simplest  sanitary  precautions,  led  to  the  outbreak  of  the 
epidemic  which  raged  with  terrible  virulence  in  the  city  of 
London.  We  leam  from  Lovejoy's  manuscript  that  the 
number  of  boys  in  the  School  had  suffered  some  diminution  on 
this  account  {pestis  epidemiae  per  acerha  rabies).  Apparently 
the  dread  disease  had  not  yet  reached  Canterbury,  nevei  theless 
some  parents  kept  their  sons  at  home  lest  they  should  be 
exposed  to  infection.  Lovejoy,  in  the  first  feiTour  of  his 
pedagogic  zeal,  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  orator  some  sarcastic 
remarks  upon  this  over-carefulness  on  the  part  of  parents, 
claiming  that  it  was  unreasonable  and  altogether  subversive  of 
discipline.  But  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  there  was  some 
justification  for  the  parental  apprehension.      An  exceedinglj 

*  1687.  Paid  to  John  Pease  for  wiring  and  toning  the  little  organ 
belonging  to  the  School.     {Tre(Murer's  ^ccounU.) 
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grim  little  bill  preserved  amongst  the  Treasurer^s  vouchers 
makes  it  clear  that  not  long  after  the  delivery  of  the  aforesaid 
speech  there  was  at  least  one  case  of  plague  amongst  the 
Scholars  and  a  fatal  one.  The  poor  boy  was  removed  by  the 
order  of  the  Auditor  to  a  tent  erected  on  the  "  Dane  John," 
then  a  piece  of  waste  land,  and  known  as  the  "Dungell,** 
where  a  truss  of  straw  was  provided  for  his  bed,  and  wine, 
saffron  and  ointment  by  way  of  niedical  remedies.  For  twelve 
days  food  was  brought  to  him  by  a  maidservant,  and  his  wants 
were  more  or  less  supplied  by  a  "  Watchman,"  but  at  the  end 
of  that  period  the  poor  boy  succumbed  and  was  carried  to  the 
grave  by  the  "  Searcher  and  Beadle."  The  Orator  on  the  5th 
November,  however,  did  not  anticipate  this  sad  occurrence, 
and  ended  his  speech  by  congratulating  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
that  the  dangei-  was  now  past,  and  that  the  number  of  scholars 
was  increasing. 

The  speeches  delivered  at  the  winter  breaking-up  {in 
hyemalem  scholarium  missionem)  had  always  a  definite  object  in 
view,  viz.,  to  petition  for  a  sliort  holiday  hefore  Christmas.  The 
vacation  did  not  extend  over  Christmas  Day,  for  allusion  is 
frequently  made  to  a  pleasant  custom  which  obtained,  of 
decking  with  bays  the  Head-master's  seat  on  the  morning  of 
the  Nativity,  and  of  illuminating  the  Schoob-oom  in  the 
evening  with  candles  set  amongst  the  greenery,  with  which 
its  bare  whitewashed  walls  were  decorated.  But,  short  as  the 
holiday  was,  it  was  looked  forward  to  with  great  eagemess  by 
the  boys,  who,  in  the  speeches  they  made  to  get  it,  certainly  did 
not  minimize  the  various  hardships  of  the  winter  term.  "  I 
cannot  tell  the  audience,"  says  the  orator  on  one  of  these 
occasions,  "  how  much  we  suffer  from  the  cold,  while  we  spend 
whole  days  reading  and  writing  in  the  schoolroom.  The  ink 
freezes  in  one  boy's  inkhom,  the  very  brains  freeze  in  the  head 
of  another.  Our  teeth  chatter,  we  hit  out  at  one  another  in  an 
insane  fashion.  We  are  constrained  to  warm  our  frozen  fingers 
with  the  breath  of  our  mouths  because  as  you  see  there  is  here 
neitJierJire  nor  fireplace.  Some  of  us  have  such  bad  chilblains 
that  we  can  neither  run  nor  jump ;  besides,  we  do  not  dare  to 
make  a  noise  in  school,  lest  the  monitors  should  report  us  to 
the  masters.  O  whither  shall  we  turn,  or  what  shall  we  do  in 
this  evil  plight  ?"     But  in  q-ddition  to  the  discomf ort^  withiu 
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the  School,  there  were  perils  to  be  encountered  in  reaching  it 
on  a  dark  winter's  moming.  One  boy,  we  are  told,  would  be 
apt  to  stumble  in  the  dark  and  filthy  streets  into  the  gutter ; 
another  would  arrive  at  School  like  a  **  human  sponge,  drenched 
with  filthj  water  discharged  froni  the  upper  windows  of  the 
houses,  while  like  another  Palinurus  he  was  gazing  upwards 
as  though  directing  his  coui-se  by  the  stars."  A  third,  as  he 
groped  his  way  through  the  gloomy  precincts  of  the  Church, 
would  strike  his  head  agaiust  some  projecting  piUar  or  buttress, 
with  the  result  that  he  arrived  at  School  with  a  black  eye,  a 
disfigurement  which  the  master  was  sure  to  ascribe  to  pugilistic 
encounters  with  street  boys  and  to  punish  accordingly.  Nor 
did  the  boys  forget  to  impress  upon  their  audience  the  length 
of  the  hours  of  work,  and  the  severity  of  their  tasks. 

"  No  day  passes,"  exclaims  the  Orator,  **  on  which  we  have 
not  to  produce  some  piece  of  composition ;  each  week  some 
theme,  letter,  or  copy  of  verses  has  to  be  shown  up.  O  ye 
mighty  Maecenases,  govemors  of  this  School,  you  in  whom 
resides  the  power  of  granting  the  heavenly  relaxation  for 
which  we  long,  have  pity  on  our  minds,  exhausted  by  studies 
often  prolonged  into  the  long  watches  of  the  night,  on  our 
bodies  racked  with  the  winter  cold,  on  our  clothes  all  frayed, 
patched,  and  torn,  in  fact  quite  wora  out,  through  our  long 
exUe  from  home."  By  so  pathetic  an  appeal  the  dourest  Dean 
and  the  most  caUous  of  Canons  must  have  been  melted,  and 
apparently  a  short  recuperating  interval  was  invariably  granted 
to  the  exhausted  youths,  but  at  the  same  time  it  always  had  to 
be  asked  for  in  much  the  same  terms. 

In  the  week  before  Lent  a  third  Speech  day  was  held, 
which  had  for  its  object  the  annual  contest  (Bellum  grammati- 
cale),  iu  which  the  King's  Scholars,  or  rather,  a  select  niunber 
of  them,  engaged  in  a  series  of  disputations  against  an  equal 
number  of  the  Commoners  {inter  regis  alumnos  et  oppidanos). 
These  disputations  probably  closely  resembled  the  "  posings," 
which  took  place  at  Westminster  at  the  election  of  Scholars,  of 
which  Evelyn,  writing  in  1661  (May  13th),  says,  "I  heard  and 
saw  such  exercises  .  .  .  .  in  themes  and  extemporary  verses,  as 
wonderfuUy  astonished  me  in  such  youths,  with  such  a  readi- 
ness  of  wit,  some  of  them  not  above  twelve  or  thirteen  years 
of  age.    Pity  it  is  that  what  they  attain  here  so  ripely,  thej 
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either  do  not  retain,  or  do  not  improve  more  considerably  when 
they  come  to  be  men,  though  many  of  them  do  ....  any  that 
would,  helped  to  pose."  At  Canterbury,  to  the  two  boys  who 
by  the  votes  of  their  schoolfellows  were  adjudged  to  have  excelled 
all  others  in  their  exercises  a  laurel  wreath  was  presented,  and 
to  the  possession  of  this  emblem  of  victory  very  considerable 
privileges  were  attached.  These,  however,  are  of  so  compli- 
cated  a  nature  that  for  their  complete  elucidation  it  will  be 
best  to  give  a  literal  translation  of  one  of  the  Latin  speeches, 
wherein  the  meaning  of  the  term  "  Victors,"  as  used  in  this 
connexion,  is  clearly  set  forth. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  ezercises,  in  which  six  boys  had 
taken  part,  the  Orator,  who  in  this  instance  seems  to  have 
been  the  Head-master  himself,  addresses  the  company  in  the 
following  terms : — 

Boys  of  the  King^s  School, 

In  the  first  place,  as  in  duty  bound,  I  give  you  greeting.  And 
now  I  have  to  inform  you  that  I  wieh  to  find  two  of  your  number  who 
deserve  the  chief  praise  for  good  character  and  learning.  These  two 
shall,  in  virtue  of  their  title  of  "  Victors  "  in  the  school,  receire  this 
wreath  of  laurel  as  their  due  reward.  Let  me  assure  you  that  it  ia  a 
prize  not  to  be  lightly  regarded,  but  to  be  coveted  beyond  all  othera, 
inasmuch  as  it  confers  on  the  "  Victors  "  not  only  a  genuine  honour, 
but  also  various  accompanving  privileges.  Some  of  you  may  be  eager 
for  au  opportunity  of  pursuing  your  studies  at  home.  Others,  per- 
haps,  are  thinking  of  absent  friends  aud  would  like  to  revisit  them. 
Those  who  win  this  prize  will  be  allowed  to  do  so  as  often  as  they 
wish  when  occasion  permits.  Should  there  be  any  one  among  their 
fellowa  for  whom  they  have  a  special  regard,  and,  loving  him  as  them- 
selves,  desire  to  save  him  from  castigation,  they  will  be  permitted  to 
protect  any  such  from  the  Master^s  relentless  cane  throughout  the 
season  of  Leut,  by  composing  exercises  in  verse.  But  great  care  must 
be  taken  that  this  privilege  shall  not  prove  to  any  merely  a  means  of 
escape,  or  an  incentive  to  idleness.  If  there  is  any  boy  who  has 
shown  especial  kindness  to  the  "  Victors,"  and  to  whom  they  (the 
Victors)  would  now  Hke  to  show  some  mark  of  gratitude,  they  will 
now  have  an  opportunity  of  so  doing.  They  will  be  allowed  to  obtain 
for  four  friends  a  holiday  on  every  afternoon  (that  is,  on  Mondays, 
Wednesdays  and  Fridays).  If  any  desire  to  stir  the  mental  energy 
of  their  fellows  by  timely  relaxation,  then  (by  giving  up  to  the  Head- 
master  copies  of  versea  on  every  Tuesday  and  Thursday)  it  will  be  easy 
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for  thein  to  procure  one  half-holiday  for  the  whole  school.  And  in 
case  one  of  the  "  Victors  "  should  be  unwell,  or  absent  from  school, 
there  will  be  two  "  Junior  Yictors  "  appointed,  who  will  be  allowed,  in 
the  absence  of  the  "  Seuiors,"  to  avail  themselves  of  the  same  rights 
in  all  respects. 

Such  are  the  rewards  aud  privileges  attaching  to  this  "  King*8 
School  Wreath."  Now  everyone  is  aware  of  the  importance  of  good 
example  in  all  things,  aud  those  who  are  desirous  of  winning  this 
crown  must  always  be  careful  to  see  that  their  exercises  are  never 
late,  but  must  all  set  the  best  example  to  others  both  in  study  and 
good  conduct.  If  they  fail  in  this,  they  will  find  disgrace  instead  of 
honour,  and  the  rod  in  place  of  the  wreath,  and  richly  deserve  it. 
And  now  I  call  upon  you,  my  boys,  to  help  tell  me  to  whom  this 
honourable  trophy  ought  by  merit  to  be  assigned. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  that  even  the  regular  half-holidays 
were  regarded  not  as  privileges  to  which  the  boys  were  justly 
entitled,  but  rather  as  awards  which  they  had  to  eam.  The 
two  top  boys  of  the  King's  School  nowadays  might  find  it 
rather  an  irksome  task  to  be  obliged  to  earn  half-holidays  for 
their  companions  twice  a  week,  but  perhaps  the  care  with 
which  the  Head-master  provided  for  such  contingencies  as  the 
illness  of  the  "  victors  "  may  be  taken  as  proof  that  the  Masters, 
too,  were  not  averse  to  periodical  relaxation. 

The  fourth  Speech-day  was  held  every  year  on  the  29th  May 
to  commemorate  King  Charles  II.^s  birthday  and  restoration  to 
the  throne.  As  a  specimen  of  the  English  dialogues  with 
which  the  less  learned  portion  of  the  audience  was  sometimes 
indulged  on  these  occasions,  we  will  quote  the  foUowing  loyal 
speeches  of  two  country  squires  or  stout  Kentish  yeomen,  old 
King's  Scholars,  too,  who  have  ridden  into  Canterbury  to  see 
the  boys  perform  their  parts  : — 

Ned :  Dear  hearts,  I  thank  you  for  your  active  spirits,  or  as  I  may 
say  your  triumphant  brisk  speeches.  O,  Knobs,  that  thy  Jack  and 
mine  could  do  so.  If  I  could  make  my  Lout  such  a  scholar,  I  would 
venture  all  and  turu  my  lauds  into  ink  and  paper.  1  myself  was  once 
a  scholar  here,  but  could  never  reach  to  the  preferments  of  a  speaker 
on  this  solemn  day.  Yet  in  my  old  age,  as  thou  seest,  ueighbour  Knobs, 
I  have  padded  five  or  six  miles  to  see  and  hear  such  loyal  sporta. 
O  eicellent,  O  how  excellently  have  these  pretty  children  told  what 
my  heart  did  bum  to  dechire.  That  is  what  happiness  we  enjoyed 
under  Charles  the  First,  whom  rebels  by  murder  made  glorious.    And 
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what  grievances  we  groaned  under  in  the  absence  of  our  sovereign 
(whom  God  be  blessed  we  now  enjoy)  when  he  passed  from  that  faith- 
ful  royal  oak  to  foreign  nations.  And,  neighbour  Knobs,  neigljbour 
Knobs,  what  grievances  and  woes  did  we  then  groan  with  under  that 
heavy  rurap  Parliament,  what  vengeance  then  did  we  sufPer  from 
Sequestration  and  slavery  from  those  whom  foolish  volk  calVd  Liberty 
keepers,  but  I  say,  pardon  the  word,  Liberty  pounders. 

To  which  neighbour  Knobs  replies : — 

I  then  lost  all,  nay  more  thnn  all,  my  butter  crock  and  all,  not  so 
much  as  a  wooden  spoon  or  shoe  or  stockia  left  for  my  poor  wife 
Katy.  Oh !  woe  worth  the  time  when  Lewey  and  old  Dixwell  and  the 
reat  of  that  rebellious  Kentish  crew  were  ever  bom.  Faith !  I  believe 
they  were  the  ofFspring  of  Jack  Straw,  whose  name  and  estate  is  or 
may  be,  like  other  sti-aw,  dung  for  the  earth. 

Ned :  And  may  all  robbers  of  Church  and  State  be  made  so ! 
Neighbour  Knobs,  thou  knowest  what  Barns,  what  Stacks  of  com, 
what  horses,  what  cows,  what  calves  I  lost,  and  all  for  my  loyalty, 
Nay,  thou  knowest  what  Oakes  blew  Dick  cut  down  and  left  not  so 
much  as  a  piece  of  timber  to  hang  him  and  his  fellow  rebels. 

We  can  imagine  what  a  storm  of  execration  greeted  the 
allusion  to  Blue  Dick,*  and  the  rounds  of  applause  which 
punctuated  the  loyal  sentiments  of  Messrs.  Knobs  and  Ned. 
But  Speech-day  performances  of  the  boys  were  not  confined  to 
these  home-made  dialogues.  The  programme  of  at  least  one 
of  the  Speech-days  every  year  included  a  play  from  the  pen  of 
some  dramatist  of  more  or  less  celebrity  (or  notoriety).  Of 
course,  Lovejoy  did  not  transcribe  the  text  of  these  into  his 
book  but  he  noted  their  titles,  and  we  must  confess  that  his 
ohoice  does  not  appear  to  have  been  always  a  judicious  oue,  for 
though  it  is  likely  that  the  plays  were  subjected  by  the  Head- 
master  to  some  editing  for  performance,  a  very  moderate 
acquaintance  with  the  original  text  of  some  of  these  dramas 
will  compel  the  candid  critic  to  confess  that  they  offer  rather 
strong  fare.t  Indeed  this  at  length  became  apparent  to  the 
Dean  and  Chapter,  who,  towards  the  end  of  Lovejoy's  regime, 

*  See  p.  108. 

t  The  foUowing  are  the  titles  of  the  plays  as  noted  in  Mr.  Lovejoy's 
book: — 

"  Wine,  Beer,  Ale,  together  by  the  ears,  a  dialogne  translated  out  of  the 
Putch,  by  Mercurius  Anglicus  and  acted  on  Monday  fortnight  before 
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ordered  that  "  no  plays  be  acted  in  the  School  unless  first  seen 
and  allowed  bj  the  Dean,  or  in  his  absence  by  the  Vice-Dean, 
or  in  the  absence  of  both,  by  the  Senior  Prebendary  present." 
This  was  at  the  St.  Katherine's  Chapter  1682,  when  Lovejoy 
had  been  Head-master  seventeen  years,  and  the  governing  body 
seem  to  have  been  aware  that  there  were  several  matters  in  the 
conduct  of  the  School  which  required  regulation.  Accordingly 
they  issued  the  f ollowing  ten  orders  "  f or  the  better  regulating 
of  theSchoole":— 

King'8  School. 
Orders  made  at  S*  Katherine'8  Audit  1682  for  the  better  regulating 
of  the  Schoole : — 

1.  Nothing  to  bee  required  of  any  Bchollar  for  entrance. 

2.  No  private  schollar  who  is  not  of  the  schoole  to  bee  taught  in 
either  of  the  houses  of  the  Master  or  Usher. 

3.  No  exations  (sic)  for  teaching  save  five  shiUings  a  quarter  for 
King  Schollars  and  ten  for  Commoners. 

4.  Nothing  at  breaking  up  save  only  at  Christmas  for  candles  and 
then  not  exceeding  ten  shiUings  a  boy.  Nor  no  other  impositioDs 
whatsoever  without  the  leave  of  the  Deane  and  Chapter. 

5.  The  Usher  to  teach  the  Accidence,  Lillyes  Grammar,  Cato 
pueriJis,  Cordorius,  Esopos  fables,  Erasmus'  CoUoquies. 

6.  The  Master  to  teach  in  his  second  form,  the  lower  Classes 
Ovid  de  Triatibus,  Terence,  Latine  testament,  Erasmus,  Tully'8  Offices. 
The  Upper  Classes  Ovid'8  Metamorphosis,  Tully'8  Orations,  Quintus 

Christmas  being  the  customarj  time  of  breaking  up  at  the  T^^ing  School  at 
Canterbury. 

The  Example  by  James  Shirley  was  acted  on  Thursday  and  Munday 
next  before  Lent. 

Bellum  Grammaticale  Tragico-Comoedia  ab.  Johanne  Spencero  com- 
posita. 

The  Cheats  a  Comedy  written  in  the  year  1662. 

Senile  Odium  Comcedia  a  P.  Hausted  composita. 

Amor  in  Labyrintho  Comcedia  a  .  .  .  .  composita. 

A  Contention  for  Honour  and  Biches,  by  James  Shirley. 

Fraus  Honesta  Comcedia  a  M"  Stubbs  Col.  Trin.  Cam.  socio  compo&its. 

Captivi  Comoedia  a  Plauto  composita. 

A  Comedy  taken  out  of  the  Female  Prelate  or  Pope  Joan,  made  by 
Elkauah  Settle,  Esq',  and  out  of  the  Spanish  Fryar  or  the  Double  Discoveiy 
by  John  Dryden,  Esq'. 

The  Koyalist  a  Comedy  written  in  the  year  1682  by  Tom  Durfey. 

The  Validudinary  a  Comedy  translated  into  English  by  E.  C.  from  the 
Latin  play  written  by  M'  Johnson  of  Cambridge." 
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Curtius,  Greek  Grammar,  Possonius'  coUoquies.    Here  to  make  latine 
Theams  and  rerses. 

7.  The  lower  classes  of  the  upper  form  Virgill,  Horace,  Isocratis, 
Greeke  Testament.  lu  the  Upper,  Homer,  Hesiod,  Minores  poeta;, 
Florus.  Here  to  make  Declamations,  verses  Greeke  and  Latiue 
extempore. 

8.  None  to  be  admitted  a  schollar  into  the  schoole  without  the 
knowledge  and  examination  of  the  Master  to  bee  placed  accordingly. 

9.  None  to  be  removed  from  the  Usher^s  to  the  Master'8  f orms  but 
by  the  Deane  and  Prebends  or  in  the  absence  of  the  Deane  by  his 
Vicedean  and  Prebends  after  their  quarterly  examinations  or  by  the 
Deane  and  Chapt«?r  after  their  general  examination  at  S'  Katheriue'». 

10.  No  plaies  to  be  acted  in  the  schoole  unless  first  seene  aiid 
allowed  by  tlie  Deane  or  in  his  absence  by  the  Vice  Deane  or  iu  the 
absence  of  them  both  by  tlie  Senior  Prebend  present. 

These  orders  are  of  great  importance,  for  they  lay  down 
distinctly  the  course  pursued  at  the  School  at  this  date. 
Moreover,  they  give  us  information  as  to  the  fees  which  were 
charged  for  tuition.  Small  as  the  latter  appear,  they  were  no 
lower  than  in  other  public  schools,  for  Francis  Lynn,  who 
entered  at  Westminster  in  1681,  records  in  his  diary  that  he 
paid  ten  shillings  a  quarter  for  school  fees,  making  a  present 
besides,  every  Christmas,  of  a  guinea  to  the  Head-master  and 
half  a  guinea  to  the  Usher.* 

As  to  the  books  read  in  the  School,  the  foregoing  list  is 
as  remarkable  for  its  omissions  as  for  what  it  contains.  Greek 
is  very  poorly  represented,  and  the  preponderance  of  poets  over 
prose  authors  is  very  marked  throughout.  Of  Mathematics 
there  is  not  the  remotest  trace,  but  indeed  it  was  hardly  to  be 
expect«d.  In  the  days  of  Charles  II.,  just  as  in  our  own  times, 
it  is  the  requirements  of  the  Universities  that  prescribe  the 
course  which  the  Schools  must  adopt,  and  in  the  Universities 
the  study  of  the  Classics  reigned  supreme.  A  century  ago 
a  Cambridge  mathematician  might  obtain  a  wranglership  on 
a  knowledge  of  mathematics  little  superior  to  that  of  a  f  airly 
good  schoolboy  of  to-day,  and,  in  Charles  II. 's  time,  except  in 
the  cases  of  two  or  three  brilliant  scholars,  the  study  was 
practicaily  non-existent.     Eachard,  in  his  "  Contempt  of  the 

*  For  contemporary  criticism  on  this  and  other  points  see  the  extracts 
from  Mr.  Lovejoy's  plays  for  the  King's  Scholars  appeuded  to  this  Chapter. 
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Clergy  "  (written  in  1670  when  Lovejoy  had  for  five  years  held 
the  reins  of  government  at  Canterbury),  put  forward  a  plea  for 
a  broadened  scheme  of  teaching  in  schools,  for  the  study  of 
"  inuocent  English  authors  "  and  "  the  principles  of  arithmetic, 
geometry  and  such  aUuring  parts  of  leaming,"  and  with  bitter 
sarcasm  added : — 

"  But  if,  instead  hereof,  you  diet  him  with  nothing  but  with  rules 
and  eiceptions,  with  tiresome  repetitions  of  Amo^s  and  Tvinwt,  setting 
a  day  also  apart  to  recite  verhatim  all  the  burdensome  task  of  the 
foregoing  week  (which  I  am  confident  is  usually  as  dreadful  as  an  old 
Parliament  Fast)  we  must  needs  believe,  that  such  a  one  thus  managed, 
will  scarce  think  to  prove  immortal  by  such  performances  and 
accomplishments  as  these.  You  know  very  well,  sir,  that  lads  in  the 
general  have  but  a  kind  of  ugly  and  odd  conception  of  learning  ;  and 
look  upon  it  as  such  a  starving  thing,  and  unnecessary  perfection 
(especially  as  it  is  usually  dispenc'd  out  unto  them),  that  Nine-pins 
aud  Span-coimter  are  judged  much  more  heavenly  employments ;  and 
therefore  what  pleasure,  do  we  think,  can  such  a  one  take,  in  being 
bound  to  get  against  breakfast  two  or  three  hundred  Eumblers  out  of 
Homer,  in  commendation  of  Achilles'8  toes,  or  the  Grecians'  boots  ? 
Or,  to  have  measured  out  unto  him,  very  early  in  the  morning,  fifteen 
or  twenty  well  laid-on  lashes,  for  letting  a  syllable  shp  too  soon,  or 
hanging  too  long  upon  it?  Doubtless,  instant  execution  upon  such 
grand  miscarriages  as  these,  will  etemally  engage  him  to  a  most 
admirable  opinion  of  the  Musea."* 

But,  in  his  ideas  on  education,  the  Master  of  St.  Catharine's, 
Cambridge,  stood  far  in  advance  of  his  times,  and  the  number 
of  boys  who  proceeded  from  Canterbury  to  the  University  of 
Cambridge  and  there  obtained  fellowships  proves  conclusively 
that  the  standard  of  teaching  at  the  King's  School  was  in  no 
way  inf erior  to  that  of  other  f oundatious.  Moreover  we  must  not 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  "  Grammar  "  wa»  stiU  regarded  as  the 
sole  key  to  the  door  of  learning,  and  the  classical  authors  as  the 
only  avenue  by  wliich  the  spacious  haUs  of  Uterature  couid  be 
approached.  This  is  iUustrated  by  a  picture  in  Mr.  Lovejoy'» 
book,  of  which  Ave  give  a  reproduction  on  the  opposite  page. 
In  this  early  specimen  of  the  artistic  instincts  of  a  King's 
School  boy,  "  Grammar  "  is  represented  as  a  Queen  seated  upon 

*  See  Eachard'8  "  Contempt  of  the  Clergy,"  1670,  as  quoted  by  Mr.  G.  M. 
Trevelyau  in  "  Englaad  uuder  the  Stuarts,"  p.  19  (pub.  Methueu). 
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her  throne  and  holding  in  her  hand  as  a  sceptre  a  gigantic 
key,  the  key  of  knowledge.  Her  attendant  handmaidens,  who 
are  all  depicted  in  the  dress  of  ladies  of  ihe  time  of  King 
Charles  II.,  are  lahelled  respectively  Orthographia,  Syntaxis, 
Etyinologia,  and  Prosodia. 

At  one  of  the  winter  breaking-up  entertainments,  reference 
is  made  in  the  speeches  to  the  amount  of  work  actually 
accomplished  during  the  year  by  the  boys  in  the  upper  form, 
"During  the  past  twelve  nionths,"  says  the  Oratorwith  evident 
pride,  "of  prose  authors  we  have  read  through  with  the 
greatest  care  and  pains  four  of  Cicero'8  orations  v.  Catiline, 
the  Roman  history  of  Florus,  tbe  Speeches  of  Isocrates,  and 
Plutarch'8  de  Puerorum  imtitutione,  while  the  poets  have  been 
represented  by  much  of  Homer,  and  the  whole  of  Horace,  much 
of  the  latter  author  having  also  been  committed  to  memory." 

As  to  the  number  of  boys  in  the  School  in  Lovejoy'8  day  it 
is  difficult  to  speak  with  certainty.  No  regular  list  of  Com- 
moners  has  been  preserved,  but  inasmuch  as  the  roll  of  King's 
Scholars  was  certainly  kept  fuU,  and  the  Commoners  contested 
with  them  annually  for  tlie  title  of  "  Victors,"  it  is  perhaps 
not  unreasonable  to  assume  that  there  was  no  great  disparity 
of  number  between  the  two  classes,  and  that  the  total  number 
of  boys  may  have  reached  one  hundred  or  thereabouts.  For 
the  accommodation  of  the  boarders  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  a  system  akin  to  that  of  the  "  Dames' "  houses  at  Eton 
was  employed.*  The  survey  taken  by  the  sequestrators  at  the 
time  of  the  Commonwealth  shows  that  the  houses  of  the  Head 
and  Lower  Master  were  not  adapted  for  more  than  a  very 
limited  number  of  boarders.  In  1680  the  actual  number 
accommodated  in  the  Head-ma8ter's  house  appears  to  have 
been  twelve.  Additional  support  is  lent  to  the  conclusion  by 
the  discovery  amorigst  the  Chapter  Archives  of  a  document  of 
some  interest  from  a  different  point  of  view.  The  paper  in 
question   is   a  subscription  list  of  moneys  raised  within  the 

*  At  a  later  period  the  foUowing  advertisement  appeared  in  oue  of  the 
local  newspapers  :  "  The  Eev.  M'  Fr.  W.  Durand,  French  Minister  at  Canter- 
bury,  Having  taken  a  handsome  aud  spacious  house  pleasautly  situated 
amidst  orchards  and  gardens,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  King's  School,  intends 
to  board  young  gentlemen  either  to  be  educated  at  the  said  School  or  taught 
by  himself  and  others  any  language,  art,  or  scieace,  that  they  may  require." 
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Precincts  for  the  redemption  of  captives  at  Algiers.  The  sur- 
prisingly  large  suui  of  £96  lOs.  3d.  was  collected  for  this 
purpose,  and  the  various  sums  subscribed  are  set  down  against 
the  names  of  the  occupants  of  the  various  houses.  Thus,  under 
the  heading,  "  Mr.  Lovejoy's  Family,"  we  read  that  the  Head- 
master  himself  contributed  £1,  two  boys  (presumablj  moni- 
tors)  gave  6s.  and  2s.  6d.  respectively,  nine  boys  Is.  apiece,  and 
one  boy  6d.  But  there  was  a  special  reason  why  such  an 
object  should  have  appealed  especially  to  the  boys  of  the 
King's  School,  for,  eighteen  years  earlier,  the  terrible  condition 
of  the  poor  captives  in  Algiers  had  been  taken  up  by  an  old 
King's  Scholar.  In  1662  John  Bargrave,  a  Canon  of  Canter- 
bury,  and  nephew  of  Dean  Bargrave,  had  presented  a  petition 
to  the  King  in  the  uame  of  three  hundred  British  subjects  who 
had  been  captured  by  the  corsairs  of  Algiers.  Bargrave  uot 
only  succeeded  in  raising  a  large  sum  of  money  for  the 
redemption  of  the  captives,  but  actually  undertook  the  very 
dangerous  negotiations  connected  with  carrying  the  scheme 
into  effect.  "  I  bought  them,"  he  tells  us,  "  slave  by  slave  as  one 
buyeth  horses  in  Smithfield,"  and  eventually  he  brought  back  162 
slaves,  but  "  it  was  a  thousand  to  one,"  he  adds,  '*  that  I  and 
my  fellow  commissioner  had  been  made  slaves."  Indeed,  this 
fate  did  overtake  the  unfortunate  British  Consul  after  the 
departure  of  the  Commis.sioners.  Bargrave  died  in  1680  and  was 
buried  in  the  Cathedral.*  In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  his 
will  a  link  of  one  of  the  fetters  he  brought  home  from  Algiers 
was  placed  upon  his  tomb,  but  this  has  long  siuce  disappeared.f 

The  memory  of  Bargrave's  heroic  deed  was  no  doubt  pre- 
served  in  the  School,  and  hence  the  liberal  response  was  made 
to  this  further  appeal  for  so  good  a  cause. 

Towards  the  end  of  Lovejoy's  career  there  was  some 
decline  in  the  number  of  boys,  and  in  1684  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  gave  the  Head-master  a  friendly  suggestion  that  he 
would  best  consult  the  interests  of  the  School  and  his  own 
reputation  as  a  teacher  by  a  timely  resignation  of  his  oflB.ce. 
Lovejoy  took  the  hint  and  retired  to  St.  Peter's  parish  in  the 
Isle  of  Thanet,  where  he  died  in  the  foUowing  year.     He  was 

*  Under  a  flat  marble  stone  at  the  entrance  to  the  Martyrdom. 
t  Camden  Society,  vol.  1866,  Introduction  by  Kev.  J.  C.  Bobertson,  aud 
p.  138. 
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buried  in  the  church  there,  and  on  the  south  side  of  the 
chancel  the  following  inscription  upon  a  marble  tablet  bears 
testimony  to  his  loyalty  as  a  subject  and  his  success  as  a 
schoolmaster : — 

Haec    Tabella    indicat  |  I^Hdei   CathoHcae   sine  fuco  candidum  | 
Georgium  Lovejoy :  |  Inter  vel  cives  quara  optimos  merito  numer- 
andum  |  Qui  non  sibimet  vixit,  ac  totus  bonis,  |  Aris,  amicis,  Patriae  | 
Dilectus  oHm  Merfonentis  Collegii  Socius  Oxonice,  \  At  ex  candescente 
phrenetico    perduelHum     zelo,    expulsus.  |  Nimirum  |  Carolo    primo 
Angliae  Kegi  quain  maxime  fideliH  |  Gravissimo  rebellionis  tempore,  | 
Cujus  causa  tunc  fuit  a  sacris  in  exercitu  Principis,  |  Ac  peuetrantiore 
spiritus    gladio  |  GratiHsimum    confecit    officium.  |  Tandem  |  Begum 
optimo,  proh  nefas !    impiis  decollato  manibus  |  Ille  pessimas  secuii 
calamitates  sequo  toleravit  animo.  |  At  superstes  tyrannidi  | 

Erudiendis  pueris  prseter  cseteros  mire  inclaruit  |  XI  annos  Schol» 
iHliugtoniae  moderator ;  |  XIX  Regiae  Scholie  Archididascalus  Can- 
tuarieB  \  Cui  Eama  qualem  clare  potest,  |  ImmortaHtatem  juste 
peperit.  I  Anno  secundo  post  opportuuum  a  pubHcis  recessum,  |  Morti- 
fera  Apopiexis  meHori  immortalitati  trausmisit.  |  Sic  ille  Sexagenario 
major  |  pacis  semper  studiosissimus  |  placide  expiravit  |  XIX  Cal. 
Jan.  Anno  S  MDCLXXXV. 

His  widow,  who  survived  her  husband  ten  years,  left  a  number 
of  charitable  bequests,  including  benefactions  to  the  Schools 
of  Wycombe  and  Islington,  but  for  some  reason  which  is  not 
apparent  she  bequeathed  nothing  to  the  King'8  School,  Canter- 
bury. 

NOMIKA.    SCH0LA.8TIC0BUM    QUI    GeOSOIO    LoVEJOY    ABCHIBIDABCALO 
KeOI^   SCHOLJB    FUEBUyr  VlCTOBEB. 

1665  John  Shrawley,  Mathew  Burnley. 

1666  Thomas  Johnson,  WilHam  Bedgeant. 

1667  Johu  Smith,  John  Langham. 

1668  Johu  Smith,  Simou  Ockman. 

1669  Bichard  Crooke,  John  Penkherst. 

1670  WilHam  Lovelace,  Peter  Pury. 

1671  Henry  Jenkeu,  Richard  Johnson. 

1672  WiUiam  Boys,  Thomas  Fotherby. 

1673  Samuei  Gibson,  Robert  Jenken. 

1674  Edward  Missenden,  Edward  Waterman. 

1675  Wiiliam  Wakefield,  WiUiam  Foche. 
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1676  Thomas  Hardres,  Leopold  Finch. 

1677  William  Evers,  Francis  Kitchell. 

1678  Greorge  Fellow,  George  Barret. 

1679  Eichard  Shipton,  John  Browne. 

1680  Thomas  Jenken,  William  Lunn. 

1681  William  Sprat,  William  Cage. 

1682  Charles  Hardres,  James  Fortrye. 

1683  George  Faunce,  John  Hawes. 

Names  of  Ki>'g's  Scholabs,  1669. 

Richard  Johnson,  Peter  Pury,  Stephen  Fouch,  Daniel  Oughton, 
Thomas  Farnaby,  John  Peters,  Philip  Collings,  John  Crane,  Thomas 
Bix,  Peter  Peters,  Eobert  Stevens,  Gabriel  Belke,  William  Boys, 
Richard  Harvey,  Francis  Lovelace,  i^amuel  Gibson,  James  Fearne, 
Edmund  Swaffer,  Martin  Hirst,  Francis  Fry,  William  Cheever,  Thomas 
Harrison,  Samuel  Williams,  Alexander  Eigden,  John  Best,  Xicolas 
Sympson,  Cliarles  Sympson,  Edward  Turner,  Jolin  Andrewes,  Edward 
Elwyn,  William  Ladil,  John  Castillion,  Anthony  Platt,  Hatton  Gates, 
John  Williams,  Peter  Lilly,  James  Creeke,  Edwiu  .Aucber,  Thomas 
Rumnye,  Aucher  Gates,  .Joseph  Berry,  Gabriel  R^ve,  Edward  Johnson, 
John  Fowle,  John  Smith,  .John  Bensken,  Edward  Culling,  John 
Parkinson,  May  Harrison,  Jeremiah  Rumfeild. 

As  further  specimens  of  the  English  dialogues  recited  by 
Lovejoy's  scholars,  we  offer  the  foUowing  extract«,  all  of  which 
throw  some  light  upon  the  condition  of  the  School  in  the 
second  half  of  the  seventeenth  century  : — 

An  Exebcise  as  it  was  acted  on  the  thibteeitth  dat  of  December 

BT  THE  SCHOLABS  IX  THE  Ki>*g'8  ScHOOL  AT  CaXTEBBUBT. 


ACTOBUM  irOMI>'A. 

f/''»'^  1  Rustici.  ^'•""^*   }  Senes  Rustici 

Knobbs  J  Greduho  i 

Philoponus,  Ludimagister.  Jacky,  Filius  Cred""''. 

Grammatulus  \  Gregory,  Servus  Cred""'*. 

Eugeniui         VDiscipuli.  Praeco. 

Philatter        J  Quatuor  Scholasfici  rurales. 

Duo  alii  Scholastici. 

Intrant  tres  scholastici  rurales. 
Prim.:    Come,  brother  schoole  fellows,  letts  laugh  <&  be  merry, 
methiaks  the  very  genius  of  this  moruiug  courta  aa  to  pleasure. 
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Sec. :  So  active  a  boldness  ruims  through  my  veins  that  I  durst 
now  Bafely  presume  to  leap  into  my  master^s  storehouse  of  roda 
naked. 

Ter.:  Bravely  spoken.  For  my  own  part,  if  the  monitor  or 
chiviger  should  come  with  a  Habeas  Corpus  to  arrest  me,  hang  me  if 
1  doe  not  kick  the  rogue  to  Attomes. 

Pri. :  A  poor  reveuge  that !  give  him  rather  the  School  strapadoe. 

Sec. :  Noe,  noe,  that'8  too  easie  a  punishment.  Take  such  a  slaye 
and  iirst  hang  him  up,  then  .... 

Ter.:  Absurd,  Scholar.  Thafs  the  trick  of  a  cowardly  school- 
master  alwaies  to  strike  behind.  But  heark  you  sirs,  Is  not  he  sure 
to  break  lose  to-day  ? 

Prim. :  Nothing  more  certain. 

Ter.:  Why  then  do  we  like  fools  trouble  ourselves  with  an 
unprotitable  burdeu  of  books  ?     Is  it  not  a  great  sin  to  study  ? 

Sec. :  Out  upou  it !  an  abominable  one. 

Ter. :  Oive  me  your  fist  then,  my  pate  is  bigg  with  an  excelieut 
politick  treason. 

Sec. :  Agaiust  whom  I  pray  ? 

Ter.:  Marry  against  the  burch  scepter  of  old  M"^  Lilly. 

Sec:  It's  a  design  will  make  us  immortall  if  wee  can  but  effect  it. 

Pr*. :  Our  way  is  this,  to  draw  a  petition  in  which  wee  will  demon- 
strate  in  some  wholesome  advice  the  grounds  of  our  grievances. 

Sec:  Give  me  pen  and  ink.    1*11  subscribe  my  name  to  it  instantly. 

Ter.:  What  before  you  see,  read,  or  understand  it  ? 

Sec :  Psh !  ' Tis  not  the  fashion  now-a-dayes  to  set  our  hauds  to 
petitious  that  wee  understaud.  llntrat  Quartus.]  See,  sir,  how  the 
heavens  smile  upon  our  attenipts.     Loe !  here  comes  another  of  us. 

JPri. :  How  now,  madcap  ?  How  many  such  slips  out  of  scbool  can 
you  afford  for  a  Tester  ? 

Quar. :  Faith !  not  many,  my  wits  were  almost  at  a  nonplus  iu 
makiug  this  one. 

See.:  Why,  man? 

Quar. :  Why  ?  I  have  worno  my  lipps  almost  threadbare  in 
kissing  my  hands,  and  was  faiu  to  screw  my  face  and  gird  my  neck  so 
loiig  till  my  very  eyes  begau  to  shed  tears.  At  last  after  mauy 
a  cringe  at  a  lamentable  acclamatiou  of  Quaeso,  PraBceptor,  da  mihi 
veniam  abeuudi ,  the  houest  mau  iu  black  gave  me  a  nodd. 

Ter. :  Marry  aud  welcome  too,  wee  want  your  help  to  a  plot  which 
will  make  us  for  ever  famous. 

Quar. :  Whafs  that  ?  speak,  my  hearts. 

Sec. :  Our  resolves  are  to  make  old  Lilly  dye  like  a  martyr  in  the 
flames  of  his  owu  grammar. 
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Quar. :  Hang  me  if  I  doe  not  burn  mine. 

Pri. :  Nay,  rather,  hang  you  if  you  do,  For  if  need  be  how  can  you 
be  saved  by  your  book  when  'tis  bumt  ? 

Quar. :  Noe  matter.  I'll  put  it  to  hazard.  This  martyrdom  of  books 
is  a  great  device  Contra  Omne  quod  in  eum  seu  Gnecum  sive 
Latinum. 

Ter. :  Will  it  not  be  brave  sport  to  see  the  eight  parts  of  speech 
dance  sallingers  round  in  the  middle  of  the  fire  ? 

Pri. :  'Twill  be  wonderfull  to  hear  also  what  a  howling  the  Inter- 
jections  of  sorrow  will  keep. 

Sec. :  Oh !  How  your  Adverbs  will  swear  and  curse  as  by  Pol, 
-S!depol,  Herele,  and  Medius  fidius  too. 

Quar. :  Aj,  but  Gentlemen,  what  shall  I  doe  with  my  Brinsly'8 
questions  ?* 

Prim. :  Burn  him  for  a  Heretick  with  his  grandfather  Lilly.  They 
belong  both  to  one  thing,  therefore  according  to  his  own  rule  let  them 
be  put  both  in  one  case. 

Quar. :  By  noe  means.  I  mean  to  bestow  this  book  where  it  may 
be  stewed  in  an  oven  against  this  good  time.  Questionless  men  may 
extract  as  much  reason  from  it  as  will  serve  to  fiU  a  dozen  Christmas 
pies.     Come,  let's  to  our  work. 

Pri. :  Stay  Tony,  what  day  call  we  next  Thursday  ? 

Quar. :  "  0  Sapientia  "  forsooth. 

Sec. :  I  am  sorry  there  is  so  little  sapientia  in  the  world  that  it  can 
Christen  but  one  day  in  a  whole  year. 

Pri. :  Marry !  Whom  uiay  we  thank  for  that  but  only  the  fantasticall 
Robiuson  who  like  au  Ass  put  it  amongst  his  chop-ear'd  Heteroclites, 
and  ever  since  it  wanted  its  plural  number. 

Cr.:  Your  libertyes?  Why,  are  you  the  M'  Trkham  of  this 
schoole  ? 

Philo. :  Under  your  favour  and  correction  I  am. 

*  Jolm  Brinsley,  Puritan  divine  and  educational  writer,  was  "Minister  of 
the  Word,"  and  had  the  care  of  the  public  school  at  Ashby-de-la-Zouch. 
His  sehool-books  attained  a  wide  celebrity  in  the  second  half  of  the  seven- 
teenth  century.  Amongst  them  were  the  following :  "  Ludus  Literarius,  or 
the  Grammar  Schoole,  Shewing  how  to  proceed  from  the  first  entrance  into 
leaming  to  the  highest  perfection  required  in  the  Grammar  schools,  1612 
and  1627."  "Pueriles  confabulatiunculse  or  childreu's  Dialogues,  1617." 
"  Cato  (conceming  the  precepts  of  commonlife)  treated  grammatically,  1622." 
"  The  Posing  of  the  Parts,  or,  a  most  plaine  and  easy  way  of  examining  the 
accidence  and  grammar  by  questions  and  answers,  1630  "  (lOth  ed.,  London, 
1647).  The  last  is  probably  the  book  which  excited  the  wrath  of 
Mr,  Lovejoy'8  scholars. 
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Cr. :  'Twas  then  the  only  detention  of  my  journey  to  desire  yonr 
utter  acquaintance. 

JPhil. :  You  shall  commnnd  me  as  yonr  friend  and  servant. 

Cr. :  Noe  service,  sir,  your  duty'8  suflBcient,  I  would  fain  make 
a  child  of  mine  your  disciple. 

Philo. :  If  you  soe  please,  my  endeavour  shall  not  be  wanting  to 
perform  the  office  of  a  master. 

Cr. :  You  gpeak  like  an  honest  man.  Gregory,  where'8  my  son 
Jacky  ? 

Chre. :  In  his  skin  1  hope,  Master,  God  shield  him  from  the  fingers 
of  M""  Yrkham.  I  fear  he  is  a  shrewd  Tanner  of  boys'  fleshy 
parts. 

Tr. :  M'  Credulio,  one  of  this  Gentleman'8  scholars,  took  the  boy'8 
examination  and  thought  him  fitting  for  the  school. 

Philo. :  No8tin'  tu  quis  partes  anticipavit  mea8  hujus  examinando 
filiolum  ? 

Eu. :  Ni  fallor,  Grammatulus,  Quocum  ego  non  itapridem  deambu- 
lantem  vidi  puerulum. 

Philo. :  His  approbation  gives  me  content.  Sir,  doth  it  please  you 
to  give  me  entrance  for  your  Jacky,  as  a  pledge  of  what  you  will  pay 
me  hereafter  for  his  education. 

Cr. :  Huh  !  What  ia  your  demand  ? 

Ph. :  Half  a  crown,  Sir. 

Cr. :  What  ?  Half  a  crown,  Sir? 

Ph. :  Yea  and  I  favour  you  too. 

Cr. :  Favour  me  noe  favours,  Let  him  but  read  well  and  sbell  (tic) 
well  and  say  dic  Latine  when  he  cannot  speak  Latiue,  'twill  satisfy 
mee.  But  Zoft!  My  daughter  Jenny  gave  but  three  pence  for  her 
entrance  into  Zamplers,  and  reading  besides,  And  mu8t  I  distrain  for 
him  Half  a  crown  ?     Well  I'll  point  out  two  marks  for  his  learning. 

Philo. :  These  are  but  Scotch  marks,  and  want  threepence  of  my 
customary  pay.  Besides,  these  thirtecn  pence  half  penuyes  are  an  ill 
omen,  being  hangman'8  wages. 

Cr. :  Hangman  or  Hangman'8  wages,  'tis  nothing  to  mee.  Faith ! 
"tis  enough.  For  I  desire  \  our  destruction  («/c)  neither  to  make  him 
a  prating  Broctor,  nor  vaunting  Priest,  nor  lyiug  Lawyer  nor 
Physician  Killman.  Let  hiin  but  read  his  accidunce,  and  be  able  to 
read  a  chapter  to  mee  and  my  Dame  by  the  fireside  when  we  are  both 
asleep,  and  it  will  be  book  learning  enough.  But,  Sir,  what  demand 
you  for  a  years  destruction ? 

Ph. :  Tvvo  pounds  sterling. 

Cr. :  Starling,  or  noe  starling — I'll  point  you  quarterly  two 
marks, 
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Ph. :  English  or  Scottish  ? 

Cr. :  English  or  Scottish,  Noe  matter  for  that. 

Ph. :  Scottish  are  but  two  shillings  threepence  per  quarter,  O  Dei 
immortales,  Scire  volunt  omnes,  mercedem  solvere  uemo. 

Cr. :  Nemo  me  no  nemos,  I'll  point  thee  no  more. 

Ph. :  Sir,  not  to  spend  words  in  vain,  I  will  have  forty  RhilHngs 
sterhng  per  annum,  or  take  away  your  son  as  you  brought  him  hither. 

Cr. :  Well  then !  I  see  I  must  give  as  much  f  or  my  8on's  destruction 
as  for  fatting  and  bringing  up  my  Boar  at  Christmas.  Well  then !  for 
once  take  my  son  and  destruct  him  as  you  please.  Jaeky  farewell,  be 
a  good  boy,  please  thy  Masters  and  I  pray  God  bless  thee. 

Jac. :  "Will  you  leave  me,  Father  ?     (Ke  cryes.) 

Cr. :  Peace,  my  good  child.  Thy  mother  will  send  thee  a  Crock  of 
Butter  and  some  Honey  to  sweeten  thy  lipps  after  M^^Trkham  has  done 
with  thee,  Aud  I  will  come  every  Saterday  to  see  thy  Master  aud 
thank  him  for  his  pains  And  also  bring  a  gammon  at  Christmas. 
Farewell,  my  Jacky. 

Ik    HtEMALEM    SCHOL.S   MlSSIONEM    ElEECITIA.        A    DlALOGUE 
BETWIIT    FOTIB    SCHOOLFELLOWB. 

Jemmy.  Tony. 

Dick.  Mat. 

Enter  Jemmy  and  Dick  asfrom  their  Study. 

J. :  Well  met,  Dick.  What !  Study  all  weathers  ?  Methinks  the  time 
invites  rather  to  sleep,  than  alwaies  to  be  pestered  with  Books.  Sure 
now  wee  should  have  some  time  for  breathing  or  I  think  1  shall  mis- 
carry.  For  these  night  drudging  exercises  have  put  me  into  a  con- 
sumption,  and  shortness  of  breath.  And  my  mother  and  our  maid 
know  how  I  cry  out  in  the  night.  My  mother  thinks  this  filthy  study 
will  make  me  mad.  Our  maid  keeps  such  a  howling  that  she  is  not 
able  to  wait  on  me  having  sett  up  with  Eoger  soe  late  at  night.  For 
truly  nowadayes  it  is  a  rare  thing  with  servants  to  rise  at  eight  of  the 
clock. 

£>.:  'Tis  true  the  weather  is  cold.  Ah!  but  Priscian,  Priscian 
(whose  head  we  have  often  broken,  and  I  am  ashamed  to  tell  this 
company  how  oft  he  hath  broken  me,  I  am  sure  I  know  where  to  my 
grief),  he  denies  us  this  just  relief,  which  he  himself  being  in  our  case 
would  have  been  glad  to  enjoy.  But  (as  the  Proverb  goes)  the  Priest 
hath  forgot  that  he  was  a  Clark,  Aud  he  haa  forgot  since  he  waa 
under  the  lash. 
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J.:  Tes,  yes.  He's  warm  but  wee  freeze  and  all  are  turned 
Quakers  against  our  wills  God  knows.  For  our  liands  quake  with 
cold,  our  teeth  chatter  in  our  heads ;  our  brains  are  so  frozen  that 
wee  cannot  cry  out  with  the  Poet :  "  Est  Deus  in  nobis  agitante 
calescimus  illo."  But  where  shall  we  fiud  a  Westminster^s  month's 
sleeping,  or  a  remedy  as  they  say  at  Wiuchester,  or  a  fat  ocium  as 
they  call  it  at  Eton  ? 

B.:  I  think,  Jemmy,  the  fat's  in  thy  head,  but  for  the  ocium,  that 
must  be  oblained  by  our  superiours,  with  whom  I  hope  Art  will  have 
soe  much  power,  if  our  Nature  cannot  prevail  to  grant  us  a  relief 
from  our  hard  taskmaster,  or  as  they  call  him  in  Greek  'Ep7o2«w/cX»;v. 
But  hark,  I  hear  somebody  coming.  I  fear  it  is  my  master.  \^nter 
Tony.^     O  Tony,  is^t  you  ?     How  hast  thou  done  a  loug  time  ? 

T.:  Done?  Alas  !  rather  undone.  And  to  tell  you  the  truth  our 
witts,  hearts  and  backs  are  crackt  with  daily  exercises. 

J.:  *Tis  true.  But,  could  we  have  time  to  play,  it  would  be  phisick 
for  our  witts,  hearts  and  backs  too,  that  wee  might  be  fit  one  day  for 
our  Priorums  and  Posteriorums  in  the  Academy,  to  which  wee  all 
aspire,  but  are  loth  to  take  pains  to  fit  ourselves  for  soe  happy  a 
translation.  To  which,  Dick,  I  think  thou'lt  never  attain,  thou  hast 
such  an  idle  and  blockish  pate.  For  thou  art  altogether  in  As  in 
prsesenti  but  knowest  nothing  of  propria  quae  maribus. 

D.:  You  need  not  talk  of  my  blockish  pate.  For  I  scarce  know 
any  one  in  the  School  such  a  Bascal  and  Truant  as  thou  art.  Thou'lt 
doe  nothing  without  the  Clavigers  come  to  rouze  you  out  of  your  bed 
and  to  dragg  thee  to  ."^chool  as  a  bear  to  the  stake. 

T.:  To  goe  to  School  to  what  purpose,  to  use  illud  Cassianum  cui 
bono?  Preferment  sleeps  in  Ladies'  lapps,  and  what  can^st  thou  get 
by  thy  long  doating  night  studies,  unless  it  be  a  little  Latine  and 
Greek  ?  And  what  advantage  wilt  thou  get  by  that  ?  Only  thou  art 
a  seholar  forsooth,  and  canst  begg  in  Latine  and  Greek.  Whereas  a 
Fool  and  Smellfeast  can  gett  more  by  an  English  Droll.dine  and  supp, 
and  be  thankt  though  he  mocks  his  good  master  who  feasts  him  for 
his  folly.  And  thinks  himself  happy  becaii.xe  he  hath  outfooled,  1  will 
not  say,  outwitted  him. 

D.:  Come!  Away  with  these  troublesome  instruments  and  be  no 
longer  bookworm.  Give  me  plum  pottage  and  nativity  pies  to  feed 
upon,  which  will  make  a  Quaker  dance  and  cry  out  "  Verily,  verily, 
verv  good  if  they  be  participated  without  snperstition,  without  respect 
to  Chri8t's  day  or  to  the  government  of  State  or  Church,  for  these 
things  are  aboininable." 

J. :  Thou  talkest  of  golden  mountains,  and  rivers  of  plum  pottage. 
But  how  shall  we  get  them,  Boy  ?     How  shall  we  get  them  ? 
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T. :  0  the  Oratours,  the  Oratours  have  prevailed  for  our  Saturnala 
and  then  we'll  sing,  Wee  shall  have  a  feast,  a  feast  to-morrow !  Let 
Scholars  take  care  wee  feel  no  sorrow !  iHnter  Mat.']  But  look!  here 
comes  Mat.  Poor  lad !  How  he  coughs  !  I  fear  lest  this  cold  should 
breed  a  consumption.     How  dost  thou,  Mat  ? 

M.:  Truly  the  better  to  see  all  you  met  so  merrily.  But  the  air  is 
80  comfortless,  that  my  hands  and  my  feet  are  as  cold  as  stone.  But 
gentlemen,  is  that  no  hope  of  a  remedy  ? 

D. :  Tes,  wee  have  good  hopes  Mat.  And  now  theref ore  think  of 
eating,  sleeping  and  cockering  thy  Genius.  Thou  mayst  drink  as 
many  caudles  and  possets  as  thou  wilt  without  fear  of  catching  cold. 
And  therefore  farewell  Priscian  and  alJ  his  trinkets.  Ocium  !  Ocium  ! 
Ocium  !     [Intrat  Monitor.'\ 

Mo. :  Quid  V08  hic  agitis,  Pueri  ?  Mihi  videmini  garrire  et  nugis 
agere.  Tacete  vel  vos  docebo  graviter  quid  sit  ocium  canere  priusquam 
a  Decano  et  Praeceptore  ocium  obtinuistis, 

T.:  Quaeso  ne  mihi  succenseas.  Putavi  enim  oratores  satis  lusus 
a  majoribus  impetrasse. 

Mo.:  Cur  autem  Anglice  loquimrni  et  non  magis  de  studiis  rebus 
seriis  et  honestis  confabulamini  ?  Ignoratis  quorum  in  praesentia 
adestis  ?     Nulli  hic  adsimt,  vel  potius  adesse  debent,  illiterati. 

M. :  Doctissimi  nunquam  viri  nugis  et  in  doctis  stultorum  senten- 
tiis,  hoc  praesertim  tempore  gaudent.  Et  prseterea  haec  nostra  garru- 
litas  nihil  mali  intus  habet. 

Mo. :  Hoc  instar  omnium  mihi  displicet,  Et,  si  Praeceptor  audiret, 
vae  vestris  natibus.  Sed  quinam  docti  sunt  illi  qui  vestris  confabu- 
lationibus  tantopere  delectantur  fortasse  indocti  qui  nullam  nisi 
linguam  Anglicanam  intelligunt. 

D. :  Nos  omnes  impudentes  fuisse  fatemur  quod  venerabiles  hosce 
auditores  tamdiu  perturbavimus,  cum  de  rebus  magis  seriis  confabu- 
landum  esset,  Te  autem  obseeramus,  ut  impudentiae  culpam  con- 
dones.  Hoc  cum  feceris  humillime  deprecamur  ut  pingue  a  Decano 
ocium  quanta  cum  possis  elegantia  impetres, 

Mo. :  Hae  vestrae  humillimae  confessiones,  et  precationes  morum 
in  modum  me  juvant.  Et  quodcumque  fuerit  in  mea  potestate  faciam 
lubentissime,  Ideoque  vestra  causa  ad  Maecaenates  nostros  legabo 
Clavigerum  qui  nostrae  libertatis  tamdiu-iclusus  fuit,  ut  bona  tandem 
cum  venia  nobis  fiat  in  libertate  faelicissime  Patalcius.  Hunc  igitur 
oratorem  mittam,  nam  nemo  mag^s  commodus  ad  hanc  legationem 
quam  ille  ut  pote  prefrictae  satis  frontis  et  bene  linquax  et  nisi  fallor 
faeliciter  impetrabit.  Abeat  igitur  precamur  Orator  ut  redeat 
eiorator.  Interea  temporis  vos  jubeo  eipectare,  idque  cum  ailentio. 
Qm.  Volumus.     [Exeunt.     Intrat  Clavi^er.] 
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A  DiALOGUE  Betwiit  Eight  Touths. 

Dan.:  Intermission !  Intermission  !  'Tis  a  word  upon  the  wheel, 
and  doth  so  satisfy  appetite  above  all  Spring  varietiee,  Summer's 
beauty,  Autumne'8  grapes,  or  Winters  blackpuddings.  'Tis  a  fat 
ocium  that  my  gutts  rumble  for.  Fye  fool !  What !  Still  doating  upon 
a  book.     Tell  me  what  thou  crakest  thy  brain  for. 

Herh.:  My  ambition  is  to  be  a  Churchman. 

Dan. :  Faith !  I  thought  soe.  For  thou  lookst  as  gravely  as  if  thou 
stoodst  for  a  lecture  shortly,  and  wert  for  Thirty  pounds  a  year  once 
a  week  to  preach  the  parish  asleep. 

Herh. :  My  ambitions  are  to  doe  God  and  his  people  service,  at 
least  to  civilize,  if  not  convert,  the  degenerate  state  of  mankind. 
And,  having  once  obtained  abilities,  calling  and  a  licence,  I  hope  to 
effect  it. 

Dan. :  Heigh  day !  Abilities !  calling !  and  a  Licence !  A  call  and 
abilities  are  so  little  set  by  now  that  all  are  set  by  for  cyphars  that 
have  'em.  And  for  a  licence,  that'8  counted  popish.  The  people  are 
all  for  non-licen8'd  extemporary  raptures.  Get  but  a  competent 
impudence,  a  whining  tone,  an  uncouth  face,  and  a  clubb  fist  to  thump 
well,  and  a  she  zelotfs  call ;  and  thy  auditory  shall  be  as  much  crouded 
as  a  mountebank*8  stage  and  merry  andrew'8  gapiiig  congregation. 
Farewell,  take  heed  of  Latine.    Cave  ne  titubes,  mandataque  frangas. 

Herh.:  But,  Friend,  remember,  if  you  miss  your  mark — "Plus  fati 
valet  hora  benigni  Quam  si  te  Veneris  commendet  epistola  Marti." 
Therefore  mock  on.  I,  notwithstanding  your  scofFs,  shall  be  constant 
to  my  firat  resolve : — 

That  nothing  for  the  Church  is  done  amiss 
Nor  nothing  well  done  that  against  her  is. 

Dan. :  And  whither  tends  your  ambition,  my  spark  of  velvet  ? 

Tho.:  My  aimes  are  for  restoring  and  preserving  the  health  of  the 
microcosme  and  floatiug  isle  of  man.  And  for  this  I  study  to  fitt 
myself  to  read  Galen  and  Hippocrates. 

Dan. :  O,  you'll  be  a  hipocritieall  Physician,  a  leamed  tormentor, 
a  lingering  executioner  to  death  that  strives  by  art  to  make  men  long 
in  dying. 

Tho.:  .  .  .  And  who  comes  here  ? 

Bich. :  One  who  intends  to  travel,  and  by  that  to  desire  the  grossness 
of  my  homebred  understanding.  Travel  is  tliat  which  renders  a  due 
account  of  industrious  spirits.  For  he  that  knows  most  men'8  manners 
of  necessity  must  know  his  own  best,  and  mend  them  by  example. 

Dan.:  What  book  is  that? 

Sic:  Camden'8  Britannia. 

Dan.:  l  like  it  well  that  you  acquaint  youraelfe  with  your  own 
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native  land  before  you  stride  the  great  ditcb  to  tell  Forremere  your 
ignorance  of  wbat  you  have  at  home.  If  you  will  travel  then,  bear  your- 
self  well,  and  look  that  you  come  not  home  worse  than  you  went  abroad. 

Jiic. :  My  travels  are  to  gain  experience. 

Dan.:  Then  take  heed  your  experience  makes  you  not  sad.  I  had 
rather  have  a  fool  at  bome  to  make  me  merry  than  experience  to  make 
me  sad,  and  travel  for  it  too.  Farewell,  Monsieur  Traveller,  Whither 
80  fast  ? 

WilL:  To  England'8  Athens,  tbe  university,  that  mother  of  arts 
and  scienees, 

Ban.:  A  joumey  to  good  purpose  if  it  be  "  ad  Capiendam  ingenii 
cultum,"  If  otberwise,  it  is  not  being  matriculated,  eating  colledge 
Commons  or  wearing  a  gown  and  being  made  graduates  without  desert, 
that  can  denominate  a  true  Athenian,  If  you  go  thither,  let  your 
leaming  and  manners  so  appear  that  when  you  come  from  thence  to 
visit  your  friends  in  a  long  vacation,  you  may  retum  at  the  Terme 
without  blusbing  for  foraier  exploits. 

E.ichard  Johnson,  B.A.,  of  St.  John's  CoUege,  Cambridge, 
the  next  Head-master,  was  a  learned  but  eccentric  personage 
whose  five  years  of  office  added  nothing  to  the  reputation  of  the 
School.  He  had  already  served  f or  three  years  under  Mr.  Lovejoy 
as  Second  Master,  and  the  Dean  and  Chapter  seem  to  have 
formed  a  high  opinion  of  him,  to  which  they  gave  expression 
in  the  following  letter  addressed  to  Archbishop  Sancroft : — 

Upon  examining  of  the  Schoole  last  year  we  found  it  sensibly 
declining  by  reason  of  the  Head-master's  age,  whom  we  have  since 
persuaded  to  leave  that  place,  and  at  the  last  general  Chapter  having 
examined  tbe  School  and  having  had  some  years'  tryall  of  the  skill 
and  diligence  of  M'  Johnson,  the  late  Usher,  we  have  now  chosen  him 
Head-master,  and  M''  Booth  Usher,  of  whom  we  have  had  also  com- 
petent  tryall  for  some  time  in  the  School,  under  which  Masters  we 
do  think  the  School  to  be  already  improved,  and  hope  further  in  a 
short  time  it  will  recover  its  ancient  reputation,  which  we  shall  care- 
fully  endeavour  to  promote. 

Humbly  begging  your  Grace'8  Fatherly  Blessing,  wee  remain, 
most  Eeverend  Father,  your  Grace'8  most  obedient  sons  and  servants, 
Jo:  Tillotaon,  Tho:  Belk,  .Jo:  Castillion,  Tho:  Blomer,  Jo:  Max.de 
L'Angle,  Geo  :  Thorpe,  Ta'=  Jeffreys,  Guil :  Beveridge,* 

This  letter,  in  addition  to  the  evidence  which  it  affords  us 
of  the  ability  of  Richard  Johnson,  and  the  reference  to  the 

•  Tanna"  MSS.,  Bodleian  Library. 
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decline  of  the  School  in  the  later  years  of  George  Lovejoy  (of 
which  we  have  already  spoken) ,  f umishes  us  with  inf ormation 
on  another  point.  The  reference  to  the  appointment  of 
Mr.  Booth,  "  of  whom  we  have  had  also  competent  tryall  for 
some  time  in  the  School,"  to  the  Undermastership,  tells  us  that 
although  only  two  masters  were  officially  enroUed  on  the 
Cathedral  establishment,  yet  it  must  not  be  imagined  that 
these  two  alone  were  employed  in  the  teaching  of  the  School. 
Indeed,  the  same  position  of  course  applies  at  the  present  day. 

Although  the  Dean  and  Chapter  spoke  in  these  terms  of 

happy  anticipation  of  the   results   of  Johnson^s  work,  their 

hopes  were  doomed  to  disappointment.     Johnson  held  his  post 

for    five    years,    but    he    was    on    three    separate    occasions 

admonished  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter  for  neglect  of  duty,  and 

at  last,  on  the  3rd  of  August  1689,  his  place  was  declared 

vacant.     Af  ter  leaving  Canterbury  he  published  several  gram- 

matical  treatises  which  attained  to  some  celebrity  in  their  day. 

But  a  more  remarkable  proof  of  his  scholarship  is  his  ArU- 

iarchus  anti-Bentleianus^  in  which  he  attacks  fand  not  altogether 

unsuccessfuUy)   Richard   Bentley'8  edition   of  Horace.     This 

criticism   was   published  at  Nottingham,  where  Johnson   was 

Head-master  of  the  Free   School  from  1707   to  1718.     As  a 

schoolmaster  he  obtained  no  greater  success  at  Nottingham 

than    at    Canterbury.       After    a    few    years    the    Goveming 

Body  of  the  Free  School,  Nottingham,  sought  to  eject  him 

for  incompetency,   and   urged   through   their  counsel   at  the 

trial  that  much  learning  had  made   him   mad.     He  seems  at 

any  rate  to  have  possessed  the  cunning  of  the  insane,  for, 

apparently  foreseeing  the  course  that  events  would  take,  he 

had,  under  the  pretence  of  applying  for  another  appointment, 

obtained  from  the  trustees  a  certificate  of  ability  to  teach. 

This  he  now  produced  in  evidence  against  the  very  Governing 

Body   that   had   given    it   to  him,   and  thereby   he   won   his 

case.    There  can,  however,  be  little  doubt  that  his  mind  was 

deranged,  for  in  1721  he  was  found  drowned  under  circum- 

stances  which  pointed  clearly  to  suicide.     Although  Johnson 

styles  himself  a  Master  of  Arts  in  some  of  his  books,  we  can 

find   no  evidence  that  he   received   that  degree  from  either 

University,  so  that  it  would  seem  that  his  appointment  to  the 

King's  School  was  contrary  to  the  statute  which  provides  that 

tbe  Head-master  must  be  a  "Master  of  Art^  at  the  least." 
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Thomas  Atkin  or  Atkins,  M.A.,  of  Trinity  CoUege,  Cam- 
bridge,  succeeded  Richard  Johnson  in  the  autiimn  of  1689. 
Amongst  the  Chapter  archives  is  a  letter  from  Dr.  William 
Lynnet,  Fellow  of  Trinity,  recommending  Atkin  to  the  Dean, 
wherein  the  writer  says : — 

I  am  solicited  to  write  my  knowledge  and  opinion  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Atkin,  Master  of  Arts,  late  of  our  CoUege.  He  was  a  Westminster 
scholar  and  stood  the  fairest  of  any  for  a  fellowsMp,  but  there  was  no 
election  in  his  year  (as  there  hath  been  none  since  to  this  day),  being 
prevented  by  mandates.  This  was  his  hardship,  which  the  College  did 
resent,  for  they  were  loth  to  part  with  him,  he  being  eminent  amongst 
us  for  his  singular  elegance  in  poetry  and  oratory,  being  also  of  a 
sober,  quiet,  unblameable  conversation,  and  fitly  qualified  as  we  thought 
for  a  member  of  our  society.  With  this  reputation  he  left  our  College 
about  two  years  ago,  since  which  I  can  say  nothing  further  of  him. 
I  am,  Rev.  Sir,  y""  affate  friend  and  humble  serv^ 
Aug.  3,  1689.  WiLLiAM  Lynnkt. 

To  this  another  Fellow  of  Trinity  has  appended  the  foUow- 
ing  note : — 

This  character  that  D'  Lynnet  has  given  of  M'  Thom.  Atkin  I 
know  was  his  due  while  he  was  in  ye  CoUedge,  and  as  far  as  I  cau 
understand  from  his  present  acquaintances  his  deserts  are  noe  lesse 
than  formerly,  and  for  which  I  make  bold  to  commend  him  to  your 
favor.  WiLL.  Cbokeb. 

On  the  strength  of  these  testimonials  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
appointed  Atkin.  It  appears,  however,  that  they  thought  it 
prudent  to  submit  the  candidate  to  some  probationary  trial 
before  forniaUy  admitting  him,  for  they  wrot«  to  Archbishop 
Sancroft :  "  Mr.  Johnson  having  this  year  left  us,  and 
Mr.  Booth  the  Usher  being  removed,  we  took  into  their  places 
Mr.  Atkins  and  Mr.  Burrough  (both  weU  recommended  to  us), 
and  after  some  Tryall  of  them  have  admitted  them  into  the 
Head-master's  and  Usher^s  place."* 

Atkin  must  have  been  very  young  when  he  was  appointed 
to  the  Headmastership  of  the  King's  School,  and  he  was  the 
last  layman  that  has  held  the  post.  He  held  his  office  for 
eleven  years,  but  very  Uttle  is  known  about  him.  On  May  2l8t, 
1694,  he  obtained  a  Ucence  to  marry  Mary  Moore  of  the  parish 
of  St.   Andrew's,  Canterbury,   and   in   his   appUcation   he   is 

•  Sancrtifl  Correspondence  in  Tamier  MSS.,  Bodleian  Library. 
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described  as  a  "  gentleman,  aged  30."  His  death  occnrred  on 
September  27th,  1700,  and  he  was  bnried  in  the  cloist^rs  of  the 
Cathedral,  where  a  tablet  was  f  ormerly  in  existence  which  had 
the  following  inscription : — 

Here  hes  interred  the  body  of  |  The  Reverend  Thomas  Atkin 
A.M.  I  of  the  County  of  Norfolk  |  Late  Master  of  the  King'8  School 
here  |  He  died  Sept.  27th  1700  aged  38  and  left  behind  him  a 
character  hardly  to  be  equalled.  |  Here  lieth  the  body  of  Mary 
Atkin  wife  of  the  said  Thomas  Atkin  who  died  Nov,  the  30*''  1755 
aged  85  whose  life  waa  uniformly  good.  |  * 

It  will  be  seen  that,  although  Atkin  was  a  layman  when  he 
was  appointed  to  the  King's  School,  he  had  taken  holy  orders 
before  his  death. 

Lower  Masters. 

JoHN  CuLLEN  or  CuLLiNG  was  Second  Master  from  1661  to 
1681.  In  his  licence  to  teach  in  the  King's  School,  which  is 
dated  April  27th,  1663,  he  is  styled  B.A.,  but  his  name  does 
not  appear  in  Foster'8  Alumni  Ozonienses  or  in  Coles'  MSS., 
unless  we  may  identify  him  as  the  John  Couglen  of  Magdalene 
College,  Cambridge,  who  graduated  B.A.  in  1657. 

The  above-mentioned  licence  to  teacli  was  doubtless  taken 
out  at  the  time  of  Archbishop  Juxon'8  primary  visitation  of 
the  Cathedral  in  1663,  and  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that,  to  a 
question  in  the  visitation  articles  relating  to  the  condition  of 
the  Cathedral  choristers,  the  Dean  and  Chapter  made  the 
following  reply  :  "  The  number  of  the  Choristers  is  full,  and 
we  have  taken  order  for  their  catechising  and  instructing 
according  to  former  decree  and  usage,  viz.,  hy  the  TJslier  of  the 
free  School."  How  long  the  Second  Master  of  the  King's 
School  was  responsible  for  the  religious  instruction  of  the 
chorister  we  do  not  know,  as  no  further  reference  to  the 
matter  is  made  in  the  answers  to  subsequent  visitation  articles. 
Cullen  was  a  married  man,  the  Cathedral  Registers  recording 
the  burial  of  his  first  wife  in  1675,  and  his  remarriage  in  1677 
to  Anne  Harrison.  He  was  also  in  holy  orders,  and  served  as 
curate  of  Goodneston-next-Wingham.  On  resigning  his 
Mastership,  after  twenty  years'  service,  the  Dean  and  Chapter 

•  The  above  is  given  in  Dunkin's  "  History  of  Kent,"  but  appears  to  be 
no  longer  on  the  cloister  walls. 
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shewed  their  appreciation  of  his  work  by  giving  him  a  gratuity 
of  ten  pounds  and  presenting  him  to  the  sinecure  rectorj  of 
Orgarswick  in  Romney  Marsh.     He  died  in  1709. 

RicHAKD  JoHNSON,  B.A.,  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge, 
was  Lower  Master  from  1681  to  1684.  An  account  of  him  is 
given  under  Head-masters,  pp.  147-148. 

JoHN  BooTH,  B.A.,  Queen's  CoUege,  Cambridge,  was 
appointed  Second  Master  December  8th,  1684.  He  proceeded 
M.A.  in  1686,  and  in  the  nert  year  married  Katherine  WalsaU 
of  the  Precincts.  In  1689  he  was  presented  by  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  Canterbury  to  the  Rectory  of  HinxhiU,  and  in  1707 
to  that  of  Brook.     He  died  1713,  aged  54. 

GiLBERT  BuRRouGHs,  M.A.,  was  admittcd  Second  Master 
August  3rd,  1689.  His  name  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  Hsts  of  graduates,  but  from  his  epitaph  (in 
Kingston  Church  near  Barham)  we  leam  that  he  was  a  Scotch- 
man,  and  therefore  probably  a  graduate  of  Edinburgh.  He 
was  twice  married,  and  by  his  first  wife,  who  was  a  daughter  of 
the  Rev.  Thomas  SeyHard,  Rector  of  Deal,  he  had  five  children, 
two  of  whom,  GUbert  and  WiUiam,  held  King's  Scholarships 
and  went  to  the  Universities.  Gilbert  became  a  D.D.  of  Cam- 
bridge  in  1729,  and  WiUiam  succeeded  his  father  as  Second 
Master.  His  second  wife  Jane,  whom  he  married  in  1713,  was 
the  daughter  of  Tristram  Stevens  of  Dover,  In  1692  he  was  pre- 
sented  to  the  Rectory  of  Kingston,  and  died  there  on  September 
27th,  1718,  aged  55,  having  resigned  his  Mastership  three 
years  previously.  From  his  epitaph  we  leam  that  he  was  re- 
markable  for  his  "  mirifica  in  alumnos  lenitas  qui  illi  secundum 
liberos  itafuerunt  ut  paene  pares  essent.'' 

WiLLiAM  BuRROuGHs,  M.A.,  of  BaUiol  CoUege,  Oxford, 
succeeded  his  father  July  21st,  1715.  He  was  born  in  1694, 
so  that  at  the  time  of  his  appointment  to  the  Second  Master- 
ship  he  was  scarcely  21  years  of  age.  He  held  a  King's 
Scholarship  from  Lady-day  1703  to  Christmas  1707,  and 
matriculated  at  BaUiol  on  AprU  12th,  1709  (B.A.  1712,  M.A. 
1715).  On  July  Ist,  1720,  he  inarried  Dorothy,  daughter  (or 
sister)  of  James  Eve,  Vicar  of  Teynham,  and  in  the  same  year 
was  presented  to  the  Rectory  of  Buckland,  near  Faversham,  of 
which  parish  his  wife's  family  were  patrons.  He  resigned  his 
Mastership  at  Midsummer,  1723,  aiid  at  a  later  date  became 
Rector  of  Midley,  a  sinecure  in  Roniney  Marsh. 
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CHAPTER    VII. 

€i)t  ^timl  in  t\)t  eiffl)Uentl)  Centurp* 

The  above  heading  though  convenient  does  not  quite  accurately 
describe  the  scope  of  the  present  Chapter,  which  as  a  matter  of 
fact  includes  the  eariier  years  of  the  nineteenth  century.  All 
that  lies  behind  the  year  1832  belongs  rather  to  the  earlier 
than  the  later  period.  With  the  advent  of  Mr.  Wallace  to  the 
Head-mastership  a  new  era  commenced,  which  gave  birth  to 
many  salutary  reforms  and  developments.  Some  of  these  were 
merely  tentative,  but  tbey  were  nevertheless  sufficient  to  mark 
the  change  from  the  old  reg^me  to  the  new. 

The  eighteenth  century  is  sometimes  described  as  a  dull 
period  in  English  history,  and  the  same  epithet  may  perhaps 
be  applied  to  the  fortunes  of  the  School  in  which  we  are  here 
interested.  During  the  earlier  part  of  the  period  under  review, 
although  the  reputation  of  the  School  fluctuated  in  sympathy 
with  the  greater  or  lesser  amount  of  ability  and  energy  dis- 
played  by  the  several  head-masters,  the  numbers  of  the  King'8 
Scholars  were  kept  f  ull,  and  on  the  whole,  the  School  maintained 
its  premier  position  in  the  county.  In  this  connexion  we  may 
mention  that  the  influx  of  foreign  Protestants  into  Canterbury 
which  foUowed  on  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  in 
1685,  materially  increased  the  population  of  the  city,  and  that 
in  the  eighteenth  century  the  descendants  of  these  Huguenot 
refugees  supplied  the  King's  School  with  some  of  its  best 
material.  Amongst  these  able  scholars  of  French  extraction 
was  Osmund  Beauvoir,  whose  head-mastership  commencing  in 
the  second  half  of  the  century  marks  the  most  brilliant  period 
of  academic  success  to  which  the  School  has  yet  attained. 

The  last  years  of  the  century  witnessed  a  marked  decline  in 
the  numbers  and  reputation  of  the  School.     This  was  not  a 
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little  due  to  the  disastrous  policy  adopted  by  the  governing 
body  in  the  year  1785.  In  that  year  the  Dean  and  Chapter, 
being  anxious  to  increase  the  stipends  of  the  Masters,  docked 
the  Scholars  of  their  ancient  and  statutable  allowance  in  lieu 
of  gowns  and  commons,  and  devoted  the  money  so  saved  to 
augmenting  the  salaries  of  the  Head  and  Second  Masters.  Nor 
was  this  all,  for  at  the  same  time  it  was  decided  that  in  future 
the  value  of  aU  vacant  scholarships  should  be  allotted  to  the 
same  purpose,  thereby  giving  the  masters  a  direct  interest  in 
keeping  the  number  of  scholars  below  their  proper  strength. 
Thus  it  came  about  that  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Naylor  in  1816, 
his  successor  Dr.  Birt  found  only  eighteen  King's  Scholars  and 
eight  Commoners  in  the  School.* 

David  Jones,  M.A.,  of  Magdalen  Hall,  Oxford,  the  first 
eighteenth-century  Head-master  of  the  King's  School,  was 
appointed  on  llth  Oct.,  1700.  It  is  perhaps  needless  to  say 
that  he  was  a  Welshman  by  descent.  His  grandfather  was 
one  Reynold  Jones,  of  Myfod  in  Montgomeryshire,  "  Gentle- 
man,"  and  his  f  ather  is  described  in  Foster's  Alumni  Oxonienses 
as  parish  clerk  of  St.  Albans,  Herts.  He  was  chaplain  to  the 
Duke  of  Dorset,  and,  as  Assistant  Master  at  Westminster, 
and  more  recently  as  Head-master  of  Oakham  Grammar 
School,  he  had  had  considerable  experience  in  teaching.  During 
his  thirteen  years  of  service  in  the  King's  School  Mr.  Jones 
proved  himself  an  efficient  teacher.  The  numbers  in  the  School 
increased  and  its  reputation  grew.  But  for  two  reasons  in  par- 
ticular  his  name  deserves  to  be  gratefully  remembered  by  all 
friends  of  the  King's  School.  It  was  due  to  his  exertions  that 
in  1702  the  Library  was  established,  and  he  presented  to  it  a 
large  number  of  classical  books  of  which  many  retain  a  place 
upon  the  shelves.  Moreover,  it  was  during  his  period  of  office, 
and  presumably  under  his  auspices,  that  the  King's  School 
Feast  Society  was  started.  This  excellent  institution,  which 
was  founded  in  1712,  had  for  its  object  the  provision  of  an 
exhibition  fund,  and  did  good  work  in  this  direction  for  one 

*  In  some  of  the  larger  Publie  Schools  the  earlier  years  of  the  XIX'* 
century  marked  a  declcnsion  corresponding  to  the  above.  Thus,  when  Dr. 
Wordsworth  resigned  the  Head-mastership  of  Harrow  there  were  only 
78  boys  in  the  school,  and  at  Westminster  at  the  end  of  Dr.  Williamson's 
tenure  of  oiEce  there  were  only  67. 
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hundred  and  fifty-two  years.  Its  name  was  changed  in  1864 
to  the  "  King's  School  Exhibition  Fund,"  and  its  constitution 
has  since  been  altered,  but  we  shall  reserve  further  particulars 
until  dealing  with  the  Exhibitions  and  Scholarships  in  the 
Universities.  It  was  during  Mr.  Jones'  Head-mastership  that 
a  very  memorable  improvement  was  effected  in  the  **Green 
Court,"  viz.,  the  planting  of  the  lime  trees  which  for  so  many 
generations  have  contributed  so  much  to  the  amenities  of  that 
pleasant  spot.  It  was  in  the  year  1708  that  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  gave  the  order  for  no  less  than  thirty-three  lime  trees 
to  be  placed  on  or  around  the  grass  plat.*  That  some  were  at 
first  actually  planted  on  the  central  portion  of  the  court  seems 
clear  f  rom  an  order  of  Chapter  made  one  hundred  years  later, 
whereby  directions  were  given  for  the  removal  of  certain  trees 
standing  in  the  court,  so  that  the  King's  Scholars  might  have 
a  more  convenient  playground.  At  the  present  time  only 
eighteen  of  the  old  trees  remain  ;  they  are  exactly  two  hundred 
years  old,  and  it  is  only  natural  that  many  of  them  show  only 
too  plainly  that  they  have  long  passed  their  prime. 

A  further  innovation,  but  a  more  doubtful  improvement, 
which  dates  from  the  first  decade  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
was  the  substitution  of  wainscot  pewing  in  the  Cathedral  Choir 
in  place  of  the  ancient  monastic  stalls.  This  was  done  in  1704 
during  the  primacy  of  Archbishop  Tenison,  who  was  a  munifi- 
cent  contributor  towards  the  work.  The  new  pews  were 
arranged  in  triple  rows  on  either  side  of  the  Choir,  and  the 
King's  Scholars  and  Commoners  occupied  the  foremost  rank  on 
both  sides.  The  hard  oak  of  which  the  desks  and  panels  of  these 
pews  were  constructed  was  subsequently  scored  in  all  directions 
with  the  names  and  initials  of  the  boys.  When  the  old  seats 
were  removed  in  1879  to  make  room  for  Sir  Gilbert  Scotfs 
new  Choir  Stalls,  some  of  these  old  carved  desks  were  preserved 
and  set  up  on  the  walls  of  the  big  Schoolroom.  Subsequent 
generations  of  King's  Scholars  must  often  have  wondered  how 
such  excellent  workmanship  could  have  been  produced  under  the 
difficult — not  to  say  dangerous — conditions  under  which  it  was 

*  "  To  Chambers  for  33  Lime  trees  and  planting  them  £2  15s,  6d.  To 
Abraham  Burton  for  sawing  timber  for  posts  and  rails  in  ye  Green  Court 
£2  5s.  6d.  To  Thomas  BuUoek  for  work  and  deals  about  ye  trees  in  yc 
Crreen  Court  £S  lOs."     {Treasurerg  Accounts,  1708-9.) 
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executed.  The  danger  of  detection,  however,  was  probably 
much  less  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  than  it 
would  be  to-day,  for  not  only  was  the  Choir  very  dimly  lighted 
on  winter  aftemoons  by  a  few  wax  candles  and  a  somewhat 
larger  number  of  "  dips,"  but  the  masters  seem  to  have  con- 
sidered  that  their  responsibility  for  the  conduct  of  their 
scholars  ceased  when  the  latter  were  in  Church. 

At  an  earlier  date  (as  we  have  already  seen)  a  subordinate 
official  unconuected  with  the  School  was  told  off  to  this  duty. 
More  recently,  viz.,  in  1694,  a  more  exalted  personage  had  been 
appointed  by  the  Chapter  who  in  that  year  "desired  Mr. 
Archdeacon  to  take  care  that  the  scholars  sitt  and  behave 
themselves  orderly  in  the  Church."  The  Masters  themselves 
were  probably  seldom  present  in  the  Choir  on  Sundays,  but 
were  officiating  at  one  of  their  couutry  benefices,  of  which  they 
generallj  possessed  at  lea«t  one.  Mr.  Jones  in  addition  to 
Orgarswick  held  the  more  importaut  rectory  of  Upper  Hardres, 
within  five  miles  of  Canterbury.  During  harvest  time  it  was 
important  that  the  rector  should  be  present  in  his  parish  so  as 
personally  to  superiutend  the  taking  of  histithe  sheaf.  And  so 
engrossing  did  Mr.  Jones  find  this  work  that  he  absented  him- 
self  from  his  scholastic  duties  entirely  for  several  weeks.  At 
length  the  Dean  and  Chapter  ventured  to  remonstrate  upon 
the  Head-master'8  long-continued  absence.  But  the  tetchy 
Welshman  could  not  take  this  very  just  remonstrance  in  good 
part ;  there  was  only  one  course  open  to  him,  he  must  resign  ; 
accordingly  he  sat  down  and  penned  the  following  letter  to 
the  Dean : — 

Honoured  Sir, — That  I  may  uot  again  give  offeuce  by  being  absent 
in  Harvest,  I  am  wilUng  to  resign  my  Mastership  of  the  School ;  and 
accordiugly  I  do  hereby  request,  that  you  and  the  Reverend  the 
Chapter  will  be  pleased  to  accept  of  this  my  Besignation,  and  to  fix  a 
time  on  which  I  may  deliver  up  the  House  and  School.  Such  your 
Order  shall  be  performed  by,     Honoured  Sir, 

Tour  most  obedient  humble  servant, 
July  31«t  1713.  David  Jones. 

The  Dean  and  Cliapter  accepted  Mr.  Jones'  resignation,  and 
he  retired  to  his  country  rectory,  where  for  the  next  thirty- 
seven  years  he  was  able  to  devotehis  attention  to  the  collection 
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of  his  tithes.  He  died  on  August  the  20th,  1750,  and  was 
buried  in  the  chancel  of  Upper  Hardres  Church,  where  there 
is  a  memorial  tablet  with  the  foUowing  iuscription  : — 

Reverendus  Vir  David  Jones  A.M.  |  Origine  Cambro-Britannus 
Oriundus  |  a  Myvod  et  Brongain  in  agro  |  Montgomerensi,  sed  vita 
Cantianus  |  Fuit  enim  hujus  Ecclesiae  Rector  per  an —  |  Itemque  per 
alios  xiii  regiae  scholae  Cantuariensis  |  Archididascalus  bene  notus  et 
numerosa  bene  |  Literatorum  generosorum  classe  felii  |  Uiorem 
duiit  Robertam  |  Johannis  Whitfield  ei  urbe  Cantuariensi  |  Tertiam 
fiUam,  lectissimam.  faeminam,  et  omni  |  Virtute  praesertim  conjugali, 
ornatissimam  |  Sed  illa  correpta  Febre  obiit  prior  (proh  dolor!)  | 
xiiii-die  Octobris  A.D.  1744.     ^tat  LXXV. 

His  wife  Roberta  was  a  daughter  of  John  WTiitfield.  The 
latter  (whose  monument  may  still  be  seen  in  the  tower  of 
St.  Mary  Magdalene  in  Burgate  Street)  was  a  well-known 
citizen  of  Canterbury  and  an  Old  King's  Scholar,  of  whom  the 
School  has  every  reason  to  be  proud.  His  fire-engine  (which  is 
said  to  be  the  first  ever  constructed  in  England)  is  in  the 
Westgate  Towers. 

Names  of  K.  S.,  1706. 
David  Jones,  Prseceptor ;  Gilb*  Burroughs,  Subpraeceptor. 
Mid.  term. — John  Denne,  John  Kigden,  Will.  Sprackling,  Silas 
Drayton,  Will.  Burroughs,  Henry  Foche,  John  Batcheller,  John 
Callow,  Daniel  Cuckow,  Will.  Somner,  Ric*'  Edberrough,  Thomas 
Colfe,  James  Chapman,  Will.  Newiand,  John  Frances,  Will.  Cuckow, 
"Will.  Crayford,  Bic''  Monins,  Will.  Gostling,  George  May,  Theoph. 
De  TAngle,  John  Battely,  John  Gleane,  Gilb*  Knowler,  John  Raud, 
Thomas  Tournay,  Thos.  Warren,  Gerard  Garret,  Will.  Bennet  Sylves- 
ter,  Johnathan  Watts,  George  Shatwater,  George  Shoikledge,  John 
Farewell,  Joseph  Brothers,  Joseph  Powell,  Edward  Hayward,  James 
Godin,  John  Kebblewhite,  Peter  Gleane,  Will.  Janeway,  Will.  Naime, 
Joseph  Sawkins,  Will.  Shephard,  Will.  Gilbert,  Bartho.  Hayman, 
Peter  Hayman,  Joseph  Roberts,  John  Powell,  John  Fowle,  Edward 
Yeames. 

John  Smith,  M.A.,  was  appointed  to  the  Head-mastership 
on  the  day  of  Mr.  Jones's  resignation.*  To  identify  the 
possessor  of  so  common  a  name  is  a  difiicult  matter,  and  we 

*  His  liceuce  "  ad  instruendos  Lingua  Latiua  aliisque  documentis  licitis 
et  honestis  in  Scholii  Regia  ....  exhibito  prius  per  eum  certificato  de 
receptione  sua  sanctse  eucharistae "  was  issued  July  31,  1714. 
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cannot  claim  that  we  have  been  altogether  successful ;  we  mnst 
therefore  content  ourselves  by  saying  that  John  Smith  may  or 
may  not  have  been  the  King'8  Scholar  who  proceeded  to  Corpus 
Christi  College,  Cambridge,  with  a  Parker  exhibition  in  1693, 
and  who  became  B.A.  1698  and  M.A.  1711.  He  was  certainly 
Chaplain  to  the  Earl  of  Jersey,  and,  like  his  predecessor,  he 
held  two  benefices  in  East  Kent,  viz.,  Preston  next  Wingham, 
to  which  he  was  presented  in  1706,  and  Milton  next  Sitting- 
boume  (April  80,  1711).  The  Dean  and  Chapter,  however,  had 
recently  had  experience  of  the  disadvantage  of  electing  a  Head- 
master  who  was  a  "pluraKst,"  and  his  appointment  to  the 
King's  School  was  made  conditional  to  his  resignation  of  the 
latter  living  at  the  end  of  the  current  year. 

The  only  entry  relating  to  the  School  during  John  Smith'8 
head-mastership  occurs  in  the  Chapter  Act  Book  under  date 
June  24th,  1716:  "Agreed  that  5''  be  given  to  M'  Smith, 
Master  of  the  King'8  School,  out  of  the  fines  of  this  Chapter 
towards  his  charge  of  building  scaffolds  for  the  Plays  acted  by 
ye  scholars  since  his  coming  to  be  Master."  During  the 
eighteenth  century  we  get  very  few  notices  of  the  School 
plays,  but  the  above  and  one  or  two  others  which  occur  later 
are  sufficient  to  show  that  they  were  still  occasionally  per- 
formed. 

Our  Head-master  was  the  author  of  a  Life  of  Scipio  Africanus 
tlie  Elder  (London,  1713)  and  of  a  book  called  An  Account  of  the 
Beligious  Life  and  Death  of  George  Edwards  (London,  1704),* 
but  his  career  at  Canterbury  was  soon  to  be  terminated  by  his 
death,  which  occurred  in  February  1718.  He  was  buried  in 
the  Cathedral,  but  no  memorial  inscription  marks  the  place  of 
his  interment.  By  his  wife  Damaris,  daughter  of  Timothy 
WUson,  sometime  Eector  of  Great  Mongeham,  he  had  several 
children,  one  of  whom  went  up  to  Oxford  in  1723,  and  another, 
af ter  serving  his  apprenticeship  to  an  apothecary,  was  admitted 
a  Freeman  of  Canterbury  in  1736. 

By  a  mere  coincidence  John  Smith  was  succeeded  by  Greorge 
Smith.  The  new  Head-master  had  been  educated  at  Merchant 
Taylors'  School  and  at  St.  John'8  CoUege,  Oxford,  where  he 
graduated  M.A.  as  Fellow  in  1704.     In  1709  he  was  presented 

•  See  Bibliographica  Britannica. 
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by  his  CoUege  to  the  Rectory  of  Barfreston,  near  Eythome, 
and  three  years  later  he  became  Vicar  of  Higham,  near 
Rochester.  Before  his  appointment  to  the  Head-mastership  of 
the  King's  School,  he  had  acted  in  a  similar  capacity  at  Sir  Roger 
Manwood's  School  at  Sandwich  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Rutherford, 
who  was  non-resident.  At  Canterbury  his  career  was  short  and 
by  no  means  successful.  After  holding  office  for  three  years, 
during  which  the  School  declined  both  in  numbers  and  reputa- 
tion,  he  gave  his  resignation  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  at  their 
St.  Katherine's  Audit  1721,  and  retired  to  the  seclusion  of 
Barfreston  rectory.* 

On  Smith'8  resignation  several  candidates  made  appli- 
cation  for  the  post,  and  it  is  from  the  letters  of  these 
applicants  that  we  leam  something  about  the  condition  of 
things  in  the  School  when  Smith  gave  up  the  reins  of  govem- 
ment. 

Richard  Bate  of  Ashford  Grammar  School  wrote  a  letter 
which,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  was  naive  and  candid.  He  declared 
that  he  "  in  a  measure  "  had  foreseen  Smith's  resignation,  and 
that  the  very  low  ebb  to  which  the  School  had  come  had  led  him 
(the  writer)  to  believe  that  its  resuscitation  could  only  be 
accomplished  by  the  appointment  of  "  one  who  had  had 
experience  and  success  in  teaching,"  and  who  "  has  an  interest 
with  ye  gentlemen  of  ye  neighbourhood  grounded  upon  y' 
success,  many  of  whom,'*  he  went  on  to  say,  "  are  now  in  doubt 
what  to  do  with  their  children  till  they  have  had  some 
experience  with  M'  Smith's  successor."  Without  further 
preamble  or  beating  about  the  bush,  he  proceeded  then  to  point 
out  that  he  himself  was  the  one  man  suitable,  and  with  com- 
plete  disregard  of  his  duties  to  the  governors  of  his  present 
school,  promised  that  if  "  the  Dean  and  Chapter  would  appoint 
him,  he  would  remove  good  part  of  the  Ashford  school  to 
Canterbury."  But  somehow  the  Dean  and  Chapter  neglected 
to  secure  this  treasure  ! 

*  "  M'  George  Smith,  Chief  Master  of  the  King's  School,  appeared,  and 
having  retumed  his  humble  thanks  for  the  favour  this  body  had  showed  him 
in  bestowing  on  him  the  Chief  Mastership  of  ye  School,  he  now  resigned  the 
same  into  the  hands  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  such  his  resignation  to 
commence  from  and  after  Christmas  day  now  coming."  {Acta  Capituli, 
Jfovember  27th,  1721.) 
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Another  most  interesting  application  was  that  of  the  second 
master,  Gilbert  Burroughs,  who,  in  his  own  words,  "had 
drudged  fuU  six  years  at  the  lower  end  of  the  School,"  and  now 
hoped  that  at  length  his  labours  might  be  rewarded  loj  prefer- 
ment  to  the  Head-mastership.  The  letter  in  which  he  urges 
his  claim  is  worth  quoting  at  length  ; — 

M'  Dean. 

M""  Smith  (I'm  informed)  has  notifyd  to  you  his  resolution  of 

quitting  ye  School.     I  have  drudgd  full  six  years  at  the  lower  end  of 

it,  and  have  (as  I  think)  used  diligence  and  given  some  satisfaction  in 

my  provinces.     I  am  the  chief  sufferer  by,  yet  not  chargeable  with  y® 

Ruin  of  ye  school,  the  declensioa  of  which  has  been  owing  in  great 

measure  to  a  slackness  iu  point  of  Discipline.     This  at  least  I  promise 

to  restore,  if  I  be  thought  deserving  of  your  favour  or  equal  to  ye 

business.     At  the  death  of  M'  J.  Smith  I  remember  some  of  }  e  society 

favoured   even   my  Juniors.     M''  Dean,  I  hope  it  will  be  presum'd 

I  have  not  husbanded  my  time  worse  than  my  Fellows.     I  have  never 

undertaken   a   cure,  consequently   I   have   not  employed   myself  in 

making  sermons,  but  (if  I  may  be  credited)  have  conversed  chiefly 

with  ye  Classicks,  indeed  not  without  hopes  of  succeeding  at  one  time 

or  other,     I  had  ye  fortune  to  be  brought  up  under  one  who  retrieved 

a  ruined  school.     I  know  I  can  pursue  ye  arts  he  practised.     M""  Dean, 

I  humbly  hope  you'll  have  regard  to  me  and  excuse  this  freedom  from, 

Your  most  obedient  humble  servaut, 

G.  Burroughs. 
Cant.,  July  4^\  1721. 

The  tone  of  this  letter  is  somewhat  caustic,  and  it 
indicates  pretty  clearly  that  the  writer  considered  himself 
neglected.  Whether  he  would  have  been  equal  to  the  task 
of  restoring  discipline  is  doubtful,  for  he  is  said  to  have 
been  so  remarkably  mild  in  his  methods  that  his  pupils  were 
more  like  his  own  children.*  At  all  events,  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  once  more  passed  over  the  second  master,  and  elected 
as  George  Smith's  successor  the  Rev.  John  Le  Himt,  who  for 
several  years  had  been  master  of  the  Grammar  School  at 
Brentford,  of  which  place  he  was  also  curate.  He  had  been 
educated  at  Eton  and  King's  College,  Cambridge,  where  he 
graduated  B. A.  1 694,  and  M. A.  1698,  being  then  a  Fellow  of 
the  College.     In  support  of  his  candidature  he  was  able  to 

*  See  his  epitaph  on  p.  151, 
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produce  testimonials  from  the  Provost  and  Fellows  of  Eton 
College,  the  Justices  of  the  Peace,  Clergy  and  gentry  of  the 
neighbourhood  of  Brentford,  and  from  the  Bishop  of  London. 
These  were  esteemed  so  satisfactory  that  on  Friday,  the  12th  day 
of  January,  1722,  "At  the  house  of  D""  Bradshaw,  Vice-dean, 
present  the  said  Vice-dean  and  D""  Sydall,  M"^  John  Le  Hunt  was 
swom  into  the  place  of  Chief  Master  of  the  King's  School." 
John  Le  Hunt  seems  to  have  been  a  fairly  successful  Master, 
though  he  was  of  a  rather  irascible  temperament.  This 
trait  in  his  character  is  brought  out  by  the  following  curious 
particulars  recorded  in  the  Chapter  Act  Books  relating  to 
a  somewhat  undignified  quarrel  between  the  Head-master  and 
one  James  Tumer,  a  vesturer  of  the  Cathedral  :* — 

Saturday,  March  26,  1726. 

Archididascalus"!  Whereas  complaint  has  been  made  to  us  the 
&  >Vicedean   aiid   Prebendaries  of  this  Church  by 

Vestiarius  J  John  Le  Hunt,  Clerk,  M.A.  and  Chief  Master  of 

the  King'8  Sehool  that  on  Sunday  the  20"'  instant  James  Tumer,  one 
of  oiir  vesturers,  had  uttered  reproachful  and  opprobrious  language  of 
and  against  the  s**  M'  Le  Hunt  in  presence  of  several  of  his  Scholars, 
and  whereas  the  said  M'  Le  Hunt  and  James  Tumer  were  thereupon 
called  before  us,  and,  the  said  ill  language  being  objected  to  him,  the 
s**  James  Turaer,  he  denied  the  same,  and  said  that,  he  being  walking 
in  the  Green  Court  on  Sunday  last,  some  of  ye  s"*  M""  Le  Hunfs 
Scholars  affronted  him  caUing  him  Pedlar  and  asking  him  if  he  had  any 
Pictures  to  sell,  and  that  he  had  indeed  used  the  word  Hascal  to  them 
or  one  of  them,  but  he  did  uot  say  so  of  their  Master,  and  whereas 
we  have  examined  some  of  the  eldest  Scholars,  viz.  John  Cooke,  John 
Doughty,  and  Hester,  who  all  owned  that  they  had  afFronted  the  s'' 
James  Turner  in  manner  aboves''  but  averred  that  the  s^  James 
Turuer,  upon  hearing  them  ask  him  for  Pictures,  said  to  them,  'you 
are  very  impertinent,  I  suppose  your  Bascally  Master  has  set  you  on 
to  abuse  me.'  And  whereas  one  Nicholas  Lade,  a  Gardener  (said  to 
be  then  present  or  some  part  of  the  time)  has  affirmed  to  us  that  he 
did  not  hear  the  s^  James  Turner  call  the  said  M^  Le  Hunt  Rascal  or 
use  any  such  opprobrious  language  of  him  as  the  Scliolars  had 
averred,  and  whereas  the  said  M""  Le  Hunt  resolving  never  to  sufPer 
his  Scholars  to  afEront  any  person,  did  aver  that  he  had  corrected  and 

*  There  are  still  two  vesturers  on  the  Cathedral  establishment,  although 
by  many  the  office  is  coufused  vrith  that  of  the  vergers. 
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chastised  such  of  them  as  had  so  insiilted  the  s*  James  Turner 
And  whereas  the  s^  James  Tumer  hath  since  drawn  up  and 
exhibited  to  us  a  Eemonstrance  of  his  Case  wherein  he  has  used 
many  opprobrious  reflections  upon  M'  Le  Hunt  with  insinuations 
of  his  being  unjust,  avaricious,  aiid  proud.  We  the  Vice  dean  and 
Prebendaries  do  conceive  that  the  said  Eemonstrance  is  a  con- 
firmation  of  what  the  said  Scholars  had  so  charged  on  the  s^  James 
Turner.  And,  therefore,  in  order  to  vindicate  the  said  M''  Le  Hunfs 
character  and  to  preserve  his  Authority  among  his  Scholars  and  his 
reputation  in  the  world,  \Ve  think  it  just  and  reasouable  that  he  the 
said  James  Turner  shall  on  Saturday  the  second  day  of  April  next 
between  9  and  11  of  the  Clock  in  the  Morning,  publicly  in  the  King's 
School,  in  the  presence  of  the  Auditor,  ask  the  s^  M""  Le  Hunt'8 
Pardon  for  the  affront  and  injury  so  done  him,  and  for  many  gross  and 
scandalous  reflections  cast  on  him  by  the  said  James  Turner  in  the 
said  Remonstrance.  Or  else,  shall  on  or  before  the  same  day  in  the 
presence  of  the  Auditor  subscribe  in  Our  Act  Book  such  a  form  of 
recantation  as  shall  be  by  us  approved  of.  And  whereas  the  s"* 
James  Turner  hath  in  his  said  Remonstrance  affirmed  that  '^  ahstracting 
the  character  of  a  clergyman*  there's  no  occasion  for  such  a  mighty 
distance  between  him  and  the  said  M^  Le  Hunt,'  we  think  it  fit  and 
reasonable  to  order  the  s**  James  Tumer,  whilst  he  continues  our 
Vesturer,  no  longer  to  seat  himself  above  or  in  equal  rank  with 
either  of  the  Masters  of  the  said  School,  but  to  content  himself 
with  such  seat  or  place  in  our  Quire  as  befits  a  Vesturer  of  this 
Church." 

The  Vesttrrer's  defence  is,  however,  such  a  curious  docu- 
ment  that  we  cannot  forbear  quoting  it  in  fuU : — 

To  the  Very  Eev*'  M'  Vice  Dean  and  Canons  of  Christ  Church, 
Canterbury. 

The  hurable  Eemonstrance  of  James  Turner  or  a  Eelation  of  some 
plain  matters  of  Fact  occasioned  by  M'  Le  Hunfs  complaint. 

On  Sunday  last  the  20''»  of  this  instant  March  1725  after  evening 
prayers  I  was  walking  in  the  Green  Court ;  the  said  M"^  Le  Hunfs 
Boarders,  whether  with  a  design  to  mobb  me  or  no  I  leave  to  yo' 
judgments,  but  insult  me  they  did  after  this  manner.  "  Here  comes 
the  Pedlar,  Who  wants  any  Pictures  ?"  which  was  immediately 
answered  among  themselves,  "  Who  has  any  to  sell  ?"  And  that  was 
again  as  readily  answered  "  Domine  Turner  Dom  Turner"  from  one 
side  of  the  Green  Court  to  another  and  I  believe  perfectly  heard 

*  Presumably  this  means  "  except  for  his  status  as  a  clergjrman." 

M 
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almost  by  everjbody,  for  some  families  came  to  the  doors  and  stood 
amazed  at  this  treatment.  This  continued  for  about  an  hour  or  more 
without  ever  a  word  from  rae  as  yet  being  surprised  at  their  rude 
Behavio',  By  aud  by  M"^  Ladd  the  Gardener  came  into  the  Green 
Court  and  I  beckoned  and  desired  to  speak  with  him  and  he  and  I  walked 
under  the  Dean's  Wall.  Tlie  Boarders  again  renewed  or  rather 
redoubled  their  former  Taunts  «fec,  Saying  what  has  the  pedlar  to  do 
here,  What  business  has  he  to  walk  here  To  sell  pictures,  He  8han't 
take  the  wall  of  us,  and  such  like  expressions  on  purpose  making  it 
their  business  to  meet  us.  M'  Ladd  stood  amazed  as  well  aa  myself, 
and  said  these  Boys  are  certainly  encouraged  and  put  upon  this 
malicious  spight  and  outrage.  At  last  I  bespoke  Powel  by  name 
saying,  Tou  Kascal,  does  your  Master  allow  you  to  treat  me  thus  ? 
which  was  the  substance  of  all  I  said.  The  truth  of  this  M'  Ladd  is 
resvdy  to  justify,  and  for  that  reason  I  haTe  desired  him  to  attend  if  it 
be  thought  necessary ;  during  this  treatment  we  observed  the  little 
boys  were  the  talkers  and  the  great  Boy»  the  abettors,  particularly 
Cook. 

Now  it  will  be  necessary  to  say  something  why  or  wherefore  I 
should  be  deemed  a  Pedlar  and  Seller  of  Pictures  and  Ballads.  When 
I  went  from  the  Dean  my  master — whom  I  served  16  years — into  the 
country  a  little  before  my  Father'8  death,  but  chiefly  for  health'8  sake, 
having  laboured  under  ague  and  fever  upwards  of  20  months,  some 
persons  in  London  of  my  acquaintance  obtained  a  patent  for  the  sole 
engraving  and  printing  some  pieces  of  heraldry,  and  also  the  works  of 
the  famous  Andrea  Palladio*s  Architecture  in  two  large  volumes ;  the 
first  patent  was  granted  by  tiie  late  Queen  and  the  latter  by  his 
present  Majesty  King  George,  and  I  accepted  thereof.  My  first  sub- 
scriber  was  D""  Cumberland,  B.  of  Peterborrow,  my  second  was  y*'  Earl 
of  Exeter,  and  my  third  the  Duke  of  Rutland  at  their  own  Palaces, 
and  thus  encouraged  I  went  on  with  good  success,  and  though  my 
travelling  expenses  were  great  yet  I  made  myself  a  gainer,  and  besides 
the  pleasure  of  seeiug  the  greateat  part  of  England  and  conversing  with 
the  best  company  I  recovered  my  health,  the  thing  I  valued  the  most. 
And  thus  I  have  endeavoured  to  show  what  reason  there  is  for 
deeming  me  a  vendor  of  pictures  and  ballads  ....  But  to  retura,  my 
speaking  so  to  Powel  put  a  seeming  stop  to  their  proceedings,  and  instead 
thereof  they  seemed  very  busy  in  consulting  and  contriving  some- 
thing  amongst  themselves.  lu  this  interim  comes  M""  Le  Hunt  out  of 
the  dark  entry,  and  some  of  them  run  to  him  and  whispered,  and  by 
what  foUowed  it  must  be  their  telling  him  I  called  him  Kascal,  for  I 
was  no  sooner  got  home  than  he  wae  after  me  with  his  Attendants 
swoUen  with  anger  and  rage,  loading  me  with  reproaches  and  tjireaten- 
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ings  as  the  vilest  fellow  upon  earth,  so  that  the  neighbourhood  rang 
out.  M'  De  Goss  came  by  at  the  same  time  and  heard  most,  if  there 
be  occasion  to  ask  him.  I  understand  that  he  has  taken  so  mucb 
notice  of  it  as  to  wonder  at  seeing  a  clergyman  iu  such  a  fury  for 
nothing.  Indeed  at  last  I  began  to  be  as  hot  as  he  to  see  myself  so 
abused  by  a  pack  of  Boys,  some  of  whicn  I  am  sure  it  may  be  remarked 
of  as  good  King  Charles  did  of  tlie  soldiers  that  insulted  him,  that 
they'l  do  as  their  Masters  please.  And  here  I  can't  but  take  notice  of 
an  heathen  Emperor  Titus  Vespasian,  for  Parisites  was  in  them  days 
it  seems  who  would  not  receive  any  accusation  against  those  that 
spoke  amiss  of  him,  generously  saying  "  So  long  as  I  do  nothing  that 
deserves  reproach  I  value  not  lies."  But  his  brother  and  successor 
Domitian  was  of  a  different  opinion  and  instead  of  a  good  name  left  a 
stink  behind  him.  It  were  easy  to  make  inferences  from  this,  But  a 
word  to  the  Wise  is  enough.  I  am  now  to  make  some  reply  to  those 
aspersions  cunningly  and  Jesuitically  enough  thrown  at  me.  Namely, 
whea  was  I  only  a  servant  simply  so  called,  no  learning,  little  or  no 
knowledge  either  in  writing  or  accounts  ?  This  lays  me  under  a  neces- 
sity  of  saying  something  in  answer  to  that.  And  ia  answer  I  say  I 
am  a  branch  of  a  gentleman's  family.  My  ancestor  in  the  male  line 
lived  and  died  a  Captain  in  good  King  Charles^s  quarrel.  On  the 
other  side,  the  Lord  Eawlinson,  a  person  well  known  and  respected  in 
King  William'8  reign,  was  so  near  a  relation  that  we  descended  from 
two  sisters,  and  for  that  reaaon  I  had  a  better  education  given  me 
than  is  usual  for  boys  bred  in  the  country  to  qualify  me  for  a  clerk  in 
chancery,  Then  for  my  knowledge  in  numbers,  some  at  least  of  this 
Hon''^^  Body  are  sensible  of  what  I  performed  almost  20  years  ago, 
those  Tables  decimally  calculated  and  inserted  by  me  in  the  Church'8 
Seal  Book.  It  is  a  miserable  case  methinks  some  people  labour 
under,  Malice  never  wanta  an  Opportunity,  Power  never  wants  a 
pretence,  and  the  suggestions  of  Pride  and  Passion  and  Avarice  are 
excellent  enginee.  I  would  be  glad  to  know  why  M'  Le  Hunt,  like 
S'  Paul  in  his  fiuy,  pursues  me  thus  to  strange  cities,  for  my  part  I 
can  assign  none  excepting  that  of  Haman  and  Mordecai  or  the  Fable 
in  ^sop  of  the  Wolf  and  Lamb,  ahstracting  the  Character  ofa  Clergy- 
man*  there'8  no  occasion  for  such  a  mighty  difference.  We  were 
both  at  Church  on  Sunday  that  very  day  all  this  happened  and  heard 
au  excellent  discourse  and  very  suitable  for  my  part.  I  hope  God  will 
give  me  grace  to  practise  accordingly  and  I  would  willingly  believe  M"" 
Le  Hunt  intends  to  discard  the  Tenet  Quam  prope  ad  peccatum  9ine 
peccato  ingrediar. 

•  See  previous  note. 
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Doubtless  the  King's  School  boys  of  to-day  would  be  filled 
with  reverent  awe  if  one  of  the  vesturers  of  the  Cathedral  were 
to  make  such  a  display  of  leaming  as  this,  and  we  may  hope  that 
they  would  not  have  acted  with  the  careless  insouciance  of  their 
predecessors.  However,  neither  his  leaming  nor  his  lineage 
availed  to  save  the  vesturer  f rom  the  heavy  hand  of  the  Dean  and 
Chapter,  for  James  Tarner  was,  as  a  result  of  this  unseemly 
wrangle,  suspended  forthree  months  from  hisoffice  and  its  profits. 

In  Mr.  Le  Hunfs  time  the  fifty  King'8  Scholars  are  divided 
in  the  Treasurer's  books  into  upper  and  lower  school  {Discipuli 
primi  ordinis  et  Discipuli  secundi  ordinis)^  the  former  number- 
ing  thirty-three  and  the  latter  seventeen.  At  about  the  same 
time  (November  25,  1727),  it  was  enacted  by  an  order  of 
Chapter  that  for  the  future,  candidates  for  King's  scholar- 
ships  must  have  been  at  least  a  year  in  the  School  before 
election  "  except  the  candidates  be  above  13  years  of  age  when 
the  choice  is  made."  This  regulation  was  maintained  for  many 
years.  It  was  advantageous  to  the  Master,  who  was  able  to  charge 
tuition  f ees  f  rom  commoners  but  not  f rom  Scholars.  At  the  same 
time  it  necessarily  tended  to  limit  the  field  of  competition,  and 
therefore  was  detrimental  to  the  best  interests  of  the  School. 

Some  improvements  were  made  in  the  School  buildings 
during  Le  Hunfs  day.  The  Chapter  Act  Books  record  that  in 
1722  the  School  room  was  ceiled  "to  prevent  danger  of  fire," 
and  that  the  writing  school  was  enlarged  "  by  continuing  the 
pent  house  roof  in  a  line  with  the  foot  of  the  stairs  going  up  to 
the  schoolroom,"*  but  it  is  impossible  now  to  identify  the  latter 
improvement.  Towards  the  end  of  Mr.  Le  Hunfs  time  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  granted  him  a  lease  of  a  house  in  the  Mint 
Yard  whereby  the  accommodation  for  boarders  must  have  been 
increased.  From  the  fact  that  more  space  was  required,  we 
may  infer  that  the    School    was    doing    well.f      The   space 

•  Midsummer  Chapter  1722. 

t  1730.  To  John  Le  Hiint,  Cliief  Master  of  the  King^s  Sehool,  all  that 
house,  lodging,  and  buildings  wherein  Mary  Fuller  now  dwells  situate  in  the 
Mint  with  the  ground  before  it  and  the  lime  house,  and  also  a  room  or 
eharaber  over  the  same,  being  part  of  the  dwelling  house  assigned  formerly 
to  tlie  ninth  Prebend  of  the  said  Church,  and  lately  appointed  for  the 
dwelling  house  of  the  Auditor  of  the  said  Dean  and  Chapter  and  all  ways, 
etc.,  reserving  all  the  woodhouses,  rooms,  and  apartments  under  the  said 
school  aod  schoolhouse.     {Begister  of  Leases,  Schedule  II.,  p.  173.) 
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available  for  play  was  apparently  greater  at  the  beginning 
of  the  eighteentb  century  than  in  the  earlier  years  of  the 
nineteenth,  for  at  this  date  the  "  Oaks  "  as  well  as  the  green 
Court  were  open  to  the  boys.  This  we  leam  from  an  order 
of  Chapter,  dated  28th  June  1722,  which  had  for  its  object 
the  exclusion  of  all  idle  and  disorderly  people  from  the  Church 
or  its  precincts.  The  order  was  directed  to  James  Webb,  the 
High  BailifP  and  keeper  of  the  prison  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter, 
who  was  bidden  to  keep  all  persons  from  playing  within  the 
precincts,  "  especially  near  ye  Church  by  which  the  windows 
have  so  much  been  broken  of  late.  The  Kjng's  Scholars  being 
allowed  (as  formerly)  the  liberty  of  the  Green  Court  and  the 
Oaksj  but  Dot  to  play  in  ye  cloysters  or  cemetery  or  anywhere 
near  ye  Church." 

Mr.  Le  Hunt,  like  the  rest  of  the  eighteenth  century  King's 
School  masters,  held  a  country  benefice,  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
presenting  him  to  Brookland  in  1727.  To  this  remote  Romney 
Marsh  cure  the  Head-master  had  to  ride  on  Sundays,  and  it  is 
probable  that  one  of  these  joumeys  was  fatal  to  him,  for  his 
death,  which  occurred  on  May  13th,  1731,  was  the  result  of 
a  fall  from  his  horse. 

The  next  Head-master,  John  Frances,  M.A.  of  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  who  was  appointed  to  his  post  in  succession 
to  Le  Hunt  on  Jime  23rd,  1731,  was  emiuently  suited  to  his 
of&ce.  He  was  a  Canterbury  man  by  birth,  and  as  an  O.K.S. 
was  well  acquainted  with  all  the  best  traditions  of  the  School. 
He  was  the  son  of  John  Frances,  gentleman,  of  St.  PauFs,  Can- 
terbury,  and  was  boru  in  1693.  At  the  age  of  twelve  years  he 
was  elected  to  a  King's  Scholarship,  and  he  held  it  from  1705  to 
1710  in  the  days  when  David  Jones  was  Head-master,  and  it 
speaks  very  well  for  the  teaching  abilities  of  the  irascible 
Welshman  that  he  tumed  out  such  good  scholars  as  John 
Francis  and  Richard  Monins. 

As  early  as  1721  Frances  made  his  first  application  for  the 
Head-mastership,  but  on  this  occasion,  presumably  on  the  ground 
of  his  youth,  he  was  not  successful  and,  as  has  been  recorded 
above,  Le  Hunt  was  appointed.  One  of  the  testimonials, 
however,  which  Johu  Frances  theu  submitted  to  the  considera- 
tion  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  deserves  quotation  f  or  one  point 
of  interest  which  it  contains.    It  bears  the  signature  of  Thomas 
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Terry,  who  was  Kegius  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  University  of 
Oxford  and  a  Canon  of  Christ  Church,  and  it  speaks  of  Francis 
as  *'an  excellent  classic  scholar  and  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  Authors  of  both  Tongues."  It  goes  on  to  say  that 
"  besides  Latin  and  Greek  he  brought  with  him  ....  from 
Canterbury  School,  where  he  was  bred,  some  knowledge  of  the 
Oriental  languages,  at  least  of  Hebrew."  It  is  interesting  to 
find  that  in  the  early  eighteenth  century  Hebrew  found  a  place 
in  the  curriculum  at  the  King's  SchooL  It  continued  to  be  taught 
at  Canterbury  until  the  days  of  the  Rev.  G«orge  Wallace,  but 
it  has  now  been  discontinued  for  many  years.  Under  the  stress 
of  modem  conditions  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  extend 
very  greatly  the  confines  of  the  school  curriculum,  and  many 
subjects  in  which  our  predecessors  had  no  scientific  training 
are  now  included  as  integral  parts  of  the  school  course.  In 
these  days  of  public  examinations  and  govemment  inspections, 
when  the  education  problem  is  one  of  the  chief  polemical 
topics  of  the  day,  when  Greek  has  to  fight  hard  for  its 
place  as  a  school  subject,  and  in  the  backgroxmd  there  is 
always  looming  the  danger  that  our  public  schools  may  become 
little  more  than  technical  institutes,  it  may  seem  absurd  to 
put  forward  the  claims  of  Hebrew.  Obviously  the  suggestion 
that  the  language  should  form  a  compulsory  part  of  the  school 
course  would  be  ridiculous,  but  in  view  of  the  very  large 
proportion  of  our  boys  who  aim  at  service  in  the  Church  as  the 
goal  of  their  ambition,  we  cannot  but  think  that  many  parents 
might  be  well  advised  in  asking  that  their  boys  should  learn,  at 
any  rate,  the  mdiments  of  the  language. 

Although  Frances  was  unsuccessful  in  his  application  for 
the  Head-mastership  in  1721,  he  was  appointed  Lower  Master 
two  years  later,  and  on  the  death  of  Le  Hunt  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  elected  him  to  the  Head-mastership.  At  the  same 
Midsummer  Chapter  in  1731  a  set  of  orders  and  regula- 
tions  for  the  School  were  drawn  up,  and  as  these  are  of 
considerable  importance  for  our  subject,  we  print  them  in 
extenso : — 

26  June,  1731. — Orders  and  Eegulations  for  the  School. 

1.  That  the  Masters  do  diligently  catechize  the  Scholars  in  the 
Church  Catechism  in  EngUsh,  Latin,  and  Greek,  and  teach  them  the 
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preseut  Archbishop  of  Canterbury's*  or  Bishop  Williams'  exposition 
of  the  samef  every  Saturday  at  least. 

2.  That  the  Masters  shall  not  take  any  Assistant  unless  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  judge  it  requisite  and  appoint  the  person,  and  that  such 
person's  allowance  from  the  Masters  be  from  time  to  time  assigned  by 
the  Dean  and  Chapter. 

3.  That  the  Masters  shall  not  grant  any  Playday  to  the  Scholars 
without  leave  of  the  Dean  or  Vice-Dean  or  Senior  Prebendary  or  at 
y*  desire  of  y*  Dean  or  y^  Prebendaries  signified  to  the  Master.  And 
that  they  do  keep  an  account  of  all  playdays  and  at  whose  request 
grant^d. 

4.  That  they  begin  School  at  six  in  the  moming  from  Lady  Day 
to  Michaelmas,  and  at  seven  from  Michaelmas  to  Lady  Day. 

5.  Whereas  some  complaints  have  come  to  the  ears  of  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  conceming  mouey  taken  by  the  Master  at  the  breaking 
up  of  the  Schools,  it  is  ordered  that  the  Masters  shall  not  demand  or 
take  any  gratuity  from  the  King'8  Scholars  above  five  shillings  at  each 
breaking  up. 

6.  That  the  Masters  appoint  Monitors  to  inspect  and  to  give  an 
account  to  them  of  the  behaviour  of  the  boys  at  Church,  or  at  Play. 
Agreed  that  a  copy  of  these  orders  be  given  to  each  Master,  as  also  the 
following : — 

7.  Ordered  that  as  soon  as  any  King's  Scholar's  place  shall  be  void 
the  next  in  order  among  the  prseelected  be  admitted  before  the  Dean, 
or  in  his  absence  bef ore  the  Vice-Dean,  or  in  the  absence  of  them  both 
before  the  Senior  Prebendary  resident,  aud  that  an  account  be  kept  of 
the  said  admission  by  the  Auditor  for  which  he  shall  have  one  shilling 
and  no  more,  each  admission  to  be  paid  by  the  Scholar  elected,  which 
accouut  shall  be  laid  before  the  Treasurer  by  the  Master  of  the  School, 
80  ofteu  as  the  stipends  of  the  said  Scholars  are  paid. 

These  regiilations  call  for  very  little  explanatory  comment, 
for,  although  it  may  be  thought  that  in  some  respects  they 
impose  too  rigid  restrictions  upon  the  free  action  of  the  Head- 
master,  yet  in  themselves  they  are  very  clear  and  well-stated. 
The  first  order  is  to  all  intents  aud  purposes  included  in  the 
Scheme  of  1878  imder  which  the  {School  is  administered  at  tlie 
present  day,  and  it  is  usual  in  scholastic  foundations  of  this 

*  Pnnciples  of  the  Christian  Religion  in  a  Commentary  on  the  Church 
Catechism,  by  W.  Wake. 

t  A  brief  Exposition  qf  the  Churth  Catevhism,  by  John  William»  : 
London,  1689. 
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type.  By  clause  37  of  this  Scheme,  "  The  parent  or  guardian 
of,  or  person  liable  to  maintain  or  having  the  actual  custody  of 
any  day  scholar,  may  claim,  by  notice  in  writing  addressed  to 
the  Head-master,  the  exemption  of  any  such  scholar  from 
attending  prayer,  or  religious  worship,  or  from  any  lesson  or 
series  of  lessons  on  a  religious  subject,  and  such  scholar  shall 
be  exempted  accordingly."  Very  similar  rules  hold  also  as  to 
boarders,  and  there  has  never  been  any  difficulty  about  the 
working  of  the  "  conscience-clause "  in  the  King's  School. 
Although  the  teaching  of  the  Church  Catechism  and  other 
portions  of  the  Prayer  Book,  as  well  as  of  Church  History,  is  a 
regular  and  iutegral  part  of  the  yearly  curriculum  of  every 
Form,  any  parent  may  request  that  his  boy  should  be  absent 
from  the  exposition  of  any  dogma  peculiar  to  the  Church  of 
England,  and  these  wishes  are  invariably  respected.  Despite 
this  freedom  of  choice,  however,  the  number  of  boys  who, 
during  the  last  ten  years  have  been  thus  withdrawn,  may  be 
counted  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand. 

The  second  order  restricted  the  power  of  the  Head-master 
very  greatly,  and  nowadays  when  the  tendency  in  all  schools  is 
towards  specialisation — perhaps  towards  over-specialisation — it 
would  be  impossible  to  niaintain  this.  The  third  order  is  still 
kept  as  a  part  of  the  School  Rules,  but  the  "  Play  day,"  for 
which  the  Archbishop  as  Visitor  of  the  School  makes  request 
every  year,  is  one  of  the  School  privileges  which  the  boys  cherish 
most  highly.  The  fifth  order  reads  strangely  nowadays,  but  as 
we  have  stated  before,  it  was  at  one  time  the  regular  custom  at 
most  public  schools  to  make  presents  to  the  Masters  at  the  end 
of  the  term.  The  seventh  order  is  obviously  for  the  adoption 
of  the  simplest  and  most  convenient  method  of  keeping  the 
numbers  of  the  King's  Scholars  up  to  the  statutable  fifty.  A 
similar  system  is  still  in  vogue  at  Winchester  and  Eton.  On 
the  whole  it  would  seem  that  the  Dean  and  Chapter  iu  trying 
to  impose  these  limitations  on  the  Head-master  attempted  too 
much.  John  Frances  was  a  man  of  strong  character,  and  he 
showed  himself  at  times  somewhat  restive  under  what  he  no 
doubt  called  the  grandmotherly  legislation  of  the  governiug 
body.  Some  proof  of  this  may  be  found  in  the  Latin  epitaph 
which  after  his  death  (August  7th,  1734)  was  composed  for  him 
by  his  friend  and  colleague,  the  Eev.  James  Evans.     In  this 
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the  foUowing  words  occurred :  Vir  erat  inter  paucos  pr&positi 
tenax  \  Quodque  rectum  censuit  in  eo  \  constanter  perstitit.  These 
words  by  the  order  of  Dean  Lynch  were  erased  from  the 
epitaph,  but  the  rest  of  the  inscription  may  be  seen  to-day, 
and  nms  as  f  oUows : — 

Eev.  lohannes  Francis  A^I  |  Scholse  hic  Eegiae  Archididas':  ]  et 
Ecclesiae  de  Harbleclown  Rector  |  Vir  sane  si  per  saxi  hujusce 
spatium  liceret,  |  Omni  laude  cumulandus,  |  Ludimagister  siquidem 
gnavus  et  assiduus,  |  Qui  alumuis,  quos  edocuit  pariter  et  delec- 
tavit,  I  tum  ipsorum  parentibus  merito  habitus  est  Carissimus.  |  Ast 
vero,  quanta  in  cognatos  quibus  |  solummodo  vixisse  videtur,  |  Erat 
munificentia,  non  hujus  est  loci  enarrare.  |  Mortem  obiit  coelebs 
^tatis  Anno  XXXI,  |  post  natum  Xtum  Anno  MDCCXXXIV.* 

On  the  death  of  Mr.  Frances  the  goveming  body  lost  no 
time  in  appointing  his  successor.  Even  before  the  body  of  the 
late  Head-master  was  buried  the  Chapter  met  and  elected  the 
Eev.  Eichard  Monins,  M.A.,  of  St.  John's  CoUege,  Cambridge, 
to  the  vacant  post.  Indeed,  the  entry  in  the  Chapt^r  Books 
recording  the  proceedings  is  almost  brutal  in  its  directness. 
"  Mr.  Frances  the  Chief  Master  of  the  King's  School  being  now 
dead,  and  it  being  necessary  that  immediate  provision  be  made 
for  the  said  school,  we  unanimously  agree  upon  and  chuse  the 
Eev.  Mr.  Monins,  M.A.,  to  be  Chief  Master  of  the  said  school." 
On  the  foUowing  day  Mr.  Monins  attended  at  the  Audit  House, 
and  in  the  presence  of  the  Dean,  the  Vice-Dean,  and  two  of  the 
Canons  he  took  the  Oaths  of  AUegiance,  Supremacy,  Canonical 
Obedience,  and  the  oath  prescribed  in  the  23rd  Statute  of  the 
Church.  There  was,  however,  a  further  ceremony  to  be  per- 
formed,  viz.,  his  formal  admission  and  induction  to  his  oflfice  by 
the  Dean.  The  Chapter  minute  describes  the  proceedings  as 
follows:  "Friday  August  9th  1734.  M^^  Dean  in  the  School 
led  the  said  M""  Monins  into  the  seat  at  the  east  end  of  the 
School,  and  said  to  him,  '  Admitto  et  induco  te  in  ojfficium  Arehi-' 
didascali  hujus  scholce.'  " 

The  new  Head-master,  who  was  a  member  of  one  of  the 
oldest  families  in  East  Kent,  had  been  a  King's  Scholar  in  the 
days  of  the  Eev.  David  Jones  (1706-1711).  Here  he  had  spent 
f our  years  of  his  boyhood  in  company  with  John  Frances  whom 
he  was  to  succeed,  and  to  whom  as  a  King's  Scholar  he  was 
*  Favement  of  N.  Alley  of  the  Cloisters. 
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only  one  year  junior.  By  his  marriage  with  Mary,  the  daughter 
of  the  Rev.  John  Dawling,  patron  of  Eingwould,  he  had  become 
rector  of  that  parish  in  1727,  and  at  the  time  of  his  appoint- 
ment  to  the  King's  School  he  was  also  incumbent  of  the 
parishes  of  Ewell  and  Alkham  near  Dover.  These  parishes 
were  doubtless  served  by  curates,  for  Mr.  Monins  seems  to  have 
attended  at  all  times  closely  to  his  scholastic  duties.  After  he 
had  been  Head-master  for  only  two  years  the  number  of  boys  in 
the  School  had  so  f  ar  increased  that  he  was  permitted  to  employ 
an  assistant  at  his  own  charge.  The  man  upon  whom  his  choice 
fell  was  William  Beauvoir,  of  Enmianuel  College,  Cambridge, 
an  elder  brother  of  Osmund  Beauvoir  afterwards  Head-master.* 
Very  few  entries  relating  to  the  School  occur  in  the  Chapter 
Books  during  Mr.  Monins'  head-mastership,  but  there  is  one 
which  is  of  a  rather  startling  nature.  We  have  had  no  notice 
for  several  years  of  any  dramatic  performances  by  the  boys  of 
the  King's  School,  but  on  November  5th,  in  the  year  1743,  it 
would  appear  that  a  representation  of  Addison^s  tragedy  of 
"  Cato  "  was  enacted,  not  in  the  schoolroom  as  had  been  the 
custom  in  bygone  years,  but  in  the  public  theatre  of  the  City. 
Although  it  was  held  outside  the  precincts,  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  did  not  on  that  account  neglect  to  patronize  the  efforts 
of  their  young  prot%es.  They  proceeded  to  the  theatre  and 
were  witnessing  the  performance  of  the  play,  when  for  some 
inexplicable  reason  a  savage  assault  was  made  upon  them  by 
the  mob.  So  serious  was  the  attack  that  it  was  even  necessary 
to  call  in  the  help  of  soldiers  to  repei  it.  It  is  in  reference  to 
a  payment  made  to  the  soldiers  for  their  services  in  this  con- 
nection  that  this  astonishing  emeute  comes  into  view.  The 
entry  in  the  Treasurer's  book  is  of  tantalising  brevity,  viz., 
"  Given  to  the  soldiers  who  guarded  the  Playhouse  Nov*^  5,  to 
keep  off  the  mob  from  rushing  on  the  Dean  and  Prebends, 
whilst  the  King'8  Scholars  were  acting  before  them  the 
Tragedy  of  Cato."  It  is  rather  difficult  to  assign  a  cause 
which  might  explain  the  outbreak.  It  seems  incredible  that 
the  play  itself  could  have  acted  as  a  red  rag  to  the  populace. 

*  William  Beauvoir  was  a  King's  Scholar  from  Christmas,  1730,  to 
Midsummer,  1733.  He  was  subsequently  an  Exhibitioner,  but  apparently 
he  left  the  University  without  a  degree. 
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It  was  by  no  means  a  new  one,  for  it  had  been  brought  out 
at  Drury  Lane  thirty  years  earlier.  Nor  can  we  think  that 
the  spectators  were  roused  to  such  frenzied  excitement  bj  the 
boys'  histrionic  efforts  as  to  run  amok  like  this,  for  the  play  is 
almost  as  duU  and  tedious  as  a  play  can  be.  It  contains  the 
well-known  lines : — 

"  'Tis  not  in  mortals  to  command  success, 
But  we'll  do  more,  Sempronius — we'll  deserve  it." 

but  the  sentiments  which  Portius  expressed  hardly  applied  to 
the  fate  of  the  play,  for  what  success  it  earned  was  owing 
rather  to  Addison's  politics  than  to  his  dramatic  powers. 
Lines  more  suited  to  our  present  purpose  might  be  found  in 
the  verses  which  Eusden  dedicated  to  the  author  of  the  play : — 

"  See  !  how  your  lays  the  British  youth  inflame ! 
They  long  to  shoot,  and  ripen  into  fame  ; 
Applauding  theatres  disturb  their  rest, 
And  unbom  Catos  heave  in  every  breast." 

Although  the  success  of  the  play  was  due  in  the  first 
instance  to  the  political  views  expressed  in  it,  these  were 
hardly  likely  to  be  obnoxious  to  the  mob  in  1743,  for  the  inter- 
vening  thirty  years  had  included  the  whole  of  Walpole^s 
lengthy  term  of  office,  and  had  witnessed  great  changes  in 
politics.  Probably  the  best  explanation  is  that  the  outbreak 
(which,  be  it  remembered,  took  place  on  November  5th)  was 
merely  the  result  of  some  unpremeditated  horseplay  on  the 
part  of  the  young  hooligans  of  the  time. 

In  ]  745  owing  to  ill-health  Mr.  Monins  received  permission 
from  the  Dean  and  Chapter  to  put  in  a  locum  tenens*  while  he 
sought  recovery  by  rest  and  change  of  air.  During  his  absence 
from  the  King's  School  he  was  appointed  Canon  of  the  Fifth 

*  "  M'  Monins,  our  chief  Master,  being  at  present  indisposed,  and  it 
being  apprehended  his  attendance  iipon  his  office  here  may  be  injurious  to  his 
health,  or  prevent  his  taking  such  means  or  going  to  such  places  as  he  may 
be  advised  for  that  purpose,  we  agree  to  allow  him  to  take  such  time  (other 
than  the  usual  time  of  breaking  up)  in  the  next  Spring,  and  Summer,  as  shall 
be  thought  necessary  to  this  end  (w'ch  we  all  much  wish)  provided  the  said 
M'  Monins  leave  the  care  of  the  Schoole  in  such  hands  as  the  Dean  and 
Prebendaries  present  shall  approve  of,  and  also  that  he  contrive  to  be 
present  here  at  the  time  of  the  Archbishop's  Visitation  this  approaching 
year,  if  his  Grace  visit  in  person."     {Acta  CapUuli.) 
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Prebendal  Stall  in  Bristol  Cathedral,  but  his  health  did  not 
improve,  and  at  midsummer  1747  he  resigned  his  mastership. 
His  death  occurred  three  years  later  (1750)  at  Alkham,  near 
Dover,  where  he  was  buried. 

Robert  Talbot,  M.A.,  of  Clare  Hall,  Cambridge,  was  chosen 
to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Monins, 
and  was  appointed  on  June  29th,  1747.  At  the  time  of  his 
election  he  was  over  fifty  years  of  age,  having  been  bom  at 
Greenwich  in  1695-6.  At  Clare  Hall  he  had  held  first  a  Sub- 
sizarship  and  then  a  Bye  Fellowship.  The  latter  post  he 
retained  until  his  marriage  with  Anne,  daughter  of  John 
Lynch  of  Grove,  near  Staple  (April  24, 1728).  To  this  marriage 
we  may  assume  he  owed  his  Head-masteiship,  for  it  made  him 
brother-in-law  to  John  Lynch,  Dean  of  Canterbury  and  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  O.K.S.  From  1727  to  1733  Talbot 
was  Rector  of  Swalecliffe,  near  Whitstable,  and  from  1736 
until  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1754,  he  was  Rector  of  Stone, 
near  Dartford. 

After  twelve  months'  service  at  the  King's  School,  Talbot 
was  permitt«d  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter  to  employ  as  his 
assistant  John  Howdell,  B.A.,  of  St.  John's  CoUege,  Cambridge.* 
But  the  story  of  the  next  two  years  is  painf ul  reading,  for  the 
numbers  f ell  f rom  90  (at  the  date  of  Mr.  Monins'  resignation) 
to  58  on  May  4th,  1749.  Even  the  King's  Scholars  were  not 
kept  at  their  full  strength,  and  a  serious  complaint  reached 
the  ear  of  the  governing  body  that  one  of  the  boys  had  been 
brutally  ill-treated  by  the  Head-master.f 

The  Dean  and  Chapter  very  properly  set  on  foot  an  enquiry, 
and  for  this  purpose  a  number  of  questions  were  propoimded  to 
the  Head-master,  whose  replies  have  been  preserved,  and  from 
these  we  are  able  to  glean  some  information  respecting  the 

*  "  Howdell,  A.B.,  son  of  M'  Howdell,  is  allow'd  to  be  employed  as 
Usher  to  M'  Talbot  in  the  King's  Schole  during  our  pleasure."  {Acta 
CapituU,  Midsummor  1748.) 

t  e.g.  "  "VVhereas  Samuel  Shepherd  of  Favcrsham,  Esq.,  on  behalf  of  his 
son  Julius  Shepherd,  a  King's  Scholar,  hath  complained  to  tis  of  dangerous 
and  forbidden  correction  given  him  by  M'  Talbot,  Chief  Master  of  the 
King's  School,  namely,  by  kicking  him  on  ye  belly  at  one  time,  and  beating 
him  at  another  with  an  hazel  stick  till  he  broke  it  on  him."  {Acta  Capituli, 
27  Nov.  1749.) 


THE    VERY    REV.    DR.    JOHN    LYNCH,    O.K.S. 
Dean  of  Cantebbcby  1734—1760. 
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curriculum  and  methods  of  discipline  which  obtained  at  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  In  reply  to  the  question, 
"  What  books  are  read  in  the  School  ?"  we  have  the  following 
answer :  "  Little  Classes,  Justin,  Ovid's  Epistles ;  Nezt  Class, 
Virgil,  Terence,  Greek  Testament ;  Third  Class,  Virgil,  Horace 
Odes,  Greek  Testament,  Lucian ;  Fourth  Glass,  Homer,  Xeno- 
phon,  TuUy's  Orations,  Greek  Testament,  Terence,  Virgil ; 
Head  Form,  Homer,  Lucian,  Greek  Test.,  Juvenal,  Horace, 
Virgil,  Terence,  Tiilly  ;  Exercises :  Little  Class,  Clarke's  Intro- 
duction  into  Latin  ;  Second  Class,  The  Stories  of  ye  Dictionary 
and  Pantheon ;  TJiird  Class,  Translations  out  of  Tully,  Verses, 
Themes,  English  and  Latin ;  Fourth  Class,  Translations  out  of 
Tully,  Kennetfs  Roma  Antiqua  tumed  into  Latin,  Themes, 
and  Latin  Verses  on  Scriptm-al  Subjects,  Horace's  Odes  into 
English  Verse."  To  the  question,  "  What  book  do  you  use  to 
instruct  in  piety  ?"  tbe  answer  was  "  from  ye  Church  Catechism 
in  English  and  teaching  'em  ye  meaning."  As  to  the  methods 
of  correction  in  vogue  the  Head-master  replied :  "  A  Rod  and 
sometimes  a  hoz  o'  th'  ear"  (struck  out),  and  a  "slap  of  the 
face,  confinement,  and  proper  punishment  as  deserved"  sub- 
stituted,  "  ezcept  once  a  boy  was  struch  with  a  stick  that  he  was 
doing  mischief  with  "  (struck  out). 

The  duties  of  the  second  master  are  described  as  foUows : 
"  To  teach  the  accidence,  nouns,  verbs,  and  concords,  Propria 
qua  maribus,  As  in  prasenli."  For  boys  further  advanced, 
"  Translation  out  of  Clark's  Introduction,  when  capable  Qtue 
genus,  and  syntaxis,  and  Phsedrus.  Second  Form,  Cornelius 
Nepos,  Ovid  Epistles.  Third  Form,  Justin,  Ovid  Metamor- 
phoses,  Gospels  translated  into  Latin  on  Sundays  and  Holy 
days.  Fourth  Form,  Justin,  Ovid  and  Dictionary  stories, 
Gospels  on  Sundays  and  Holy  days." 

Out  of  a  total  of  58,  no  less  than  40  boys  were  in  the 
lower  school,  though  the  proportion  in  accordance  with  sundry 
Chapter  orders  should  have  been  not  more  than  two-fifths 
of  the  whole  number.  It  seems  clear,  though,  that  Talbot  of 
set  purpose  neglected  to  make  the  due  number  of  promotions 
to  the  upper  school,  for  by  so  doing  he  increased  his  own 
labour.  In  a  letter  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  he  wrote :  "  I  have 
tried  the  possibility  of  teaching  the  upper  school  without  an 
Assistant,  and  have  kept  the  whole  day  in  school  without  going 
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out,  and  am  most  sensibly  convinced  that  it  cannot  be  done 
with  any  justice  to  the  boys.  And  if  the  Master  is  to  pay  the 
Assistant  from  the  superior  number  of  boys  under  him,  the 
Usher  then  receives  more  from  the  Schole  than  the  Master." 

It  is  not  necessary  to  trace  out  in  detail  the  various 
unpleasant  episodes  connected  with  Mr.  Talbofs  head-master- 
ship.  He  appealed  to  the  Archbishop  against  the  governing 
body,  but  Dr.  Herring,  after  hearing  the  Dean  and  Chapter'8 
version  of  the  case,  decided  in  their  favour.  Matters  came  to 
a  crisis  on  22nd  February  1750,  when  the  examiners,  Dr.  Sted- 
raan  the  Vice-Dean,  and  Dr.  Ayerst  the  Treasurer,  presented 
to  their  brethren  the  following  report : — 

That  we  found  the  scholara  making  proficiency  in  their  seveml 
classes,  and  M'  Gumey  the  undermaster,  and  M'  Howdell  the 
AsBistant  to  the  Upper  Master,  attending  upon  their  duties,  but 
M'  Talbot  the  up|)er  master  himself  being  absent,  and  having  been  so 
for  some  time  paat,  the  said  eiaminers  put  the  foUowing  questions  to 
the  said  Under  Master  and  Assistant,  who  returned  the  Answers 
thereunto  annexed  and  attested  them  with  their  hands,  which  answers 
were  as  followp :  22  Feb.  17f^,  On  what  day  did  the  childreu  come  to 
school  after  Christmas  Holy  daya  ?  Answer :  On  the  8''*  day  of 
January.  On  what  day  did  M'  Talbot  after  those  Holy  days  return 
to  his  charge  in  the  schoole  ?  He  came  into  the  School  first  on  the 
15*''  day  of  January.  How  long  did  he  then  continue  teaching  the 
Bchool  ?  Two  whole  weeks  and  one  day.  When  did  he  depart  from 
the  School  unto  his  prest* nt  retirement  ?  \Ve  are  informed  that  he 
went  away  from  Canterbury  on  the  2"^  day  of  February,  but  he  was 
not  in  the  school  after  the  29"'  day  of  January. 

On  this  a  Monition  was  aflfixed  to  the  Head-ma8ter's  desk 
by  Samuel  Norris  the  Auditor,  to  be  repeated  three  times,  and 
if  disregarded  after  the  third  time  the  Master's  place  was  to 
be  declared  void. 

Apparently  Mr.  Talbot  did  not  entirely  disregard  this 
admonition,  for  he  was  allowed  to  resign  his  post  on  May  2nd 
of  the  same  year. 

Amongst  the  pupils  of  Mr.  Talbot  was  Edward  Thurlow, 
who  afterwards  became  Lord  Chancellor.  Thurlow  was  admitted 
at  Midsummer  1747,*  and  it  is  said  that  the  boy  was  sent  to  the 

*  Thurlow  was  not  a  King'8  Scholar,  but  his  name  occurs  in  a  list  of  boys 
drawu  up  iu  comiexion  with  the  aboTe-mentioned  scaudal. 
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King's  School,  Canterbury,  at  the  suggestion  of  one  Dr.  Downe, 
who,  having  a  great  spite  against  Mr.  Talbot,  thought  that  so 
refractory  a  boy  as  Thurlow  would  be  sure  to  torment  him.* 
If  young  Thurlow  harboured  any  such  intention,  on  coming  to 
Canterbury  he  probably  speedily  abandoned  it  when  confronted 
with  Mr.  Talbofs  hazel  stick  and  thick  boots,  but  in  the  light 
of  our  present  knowledge  of  the  latter's  disciplinary  methods 
it  is  not  a  little  surprising  to  read  that  "although  he  (Thur- 
low)  had  acquired  a  great  dislike  to  Mr.  Brett,  who  had  been 
his  schoolmaster  at  Scaming,  on  account  of  his  barbarous 
treatment  of  him,  he  always  spoke  kindly  of  Mr.  Talbot."t 

Osmund  Beauvoir,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge,  succeeded  Talbot  on  June  23rd,  1750,  and  retained 
the  Head-mastership  for  thirty-two  years.  He  was  the  third 
son  of  the  Rev.  William  Beauvoir,  M.A.,  Chaplain  to  the 
Embassy  at  Paris,  whose  correspondence  with  Archbishop  Wake 
relating  to  the  Gallican  Church  is  printed  in  Dr.  Maclaine's 
Appendix  to  Mosheim's  Ecclesiastical  History.| 

Young  Beauvoir  held  a  King's  Scholarship  from  Lady  day 
1731  to  Christmas  1735,  in  the  days  of  Mr.  Frances  and 
Mr.  Monins,  and  went  up  to  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  in 
October  1738,  where  on  taking  his  B.A.  degi'ee  in  1742  he 
was  immediately  elected  to  a  Fellowship  in  the  CoUege.  He 
graduated  M.A.  in  1746,  and  in  1749  he  was  presented  to  the 
Vicarage  of  Calne  in  Wiltshire,  and  in  the  foUowing  year  was 
elected  Head-master  of  the  King's  School. 

On  taking  up  his  duties  at  Canterbury,  Beauvoir  found  the 
numbers  low,  discipline  lax,  and  the  School  generally  in  a  dis- 
organized  condition.  But  the  new  Head-master  grappled  so 
successfully  with  the  difficulties  which  at  first  encountered  him, 
that  in  course  of  two  or  three  years  the  reputation  of  the 
School  had  reached  a  higher  point  than  it  had  attained  since 
the  days  of  George  Lovejoy.  Not  only  did  the  number  of  boys 
increase,  but  their  quality  also   improved.     The   School   lists 

*  Southey's  Life  of  Cowper,  quoted  by  Lord  Campbell  in  his  "  Lives  of 
the  Chaneellors ;"  see  also  MemoriaU  ofthe  Kings  School,  by  J.  S.  Sidebotham. 

t  Memorials  ofthe  Kings  School,  by  J.  S.  Sidebotham. 

X  The  late  Mr.  Sidebotham  thought  that  Osmund  Beauvoir  was  Arch- 
bishop  Wake's  correspondent,  but  the  latter  died  when  Osmund  was  stilj 
a  schoolboy.     {Mmoriala  ofthe  K.S.,  1865.) 
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show  that  the  King's  School  in  Beauvoir's  day  attracted 
a  larger  proportion  of  boys  drawn  from  the  leading  county 
families  than  at  any  other  period  in  its  history.  There  was  in 
Beauvoir  a  happy  combination  of  the  scholar  and  the  gentle- 
man,  which  appealed  to  the  Church  dignitaries  and  the  squire- 
archy  of  the  county.  But  this  alone  would  not  have  been 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  academical  distinctions  won  by  his 
scholars.  Sir  Samuel  Egerton  Brydges,  Bart.,  one  of  his  pupils, 
describes  his  old  master  not  only  as  "  one  of  the  most  correct 
classical  scholars  of  his  day,"*  but  as  "  a  man  of  real  genius." 
Amongst  his  pupils  were  Herbert  Marsh  (second  wrangler  and 
Smith's  Prizeman  in  1779),  who  afterwaids  became  Bishop  of 
Peterborough,  and  Charles  Abbott  (who  won  the  Chancellor's 
Prizes  for  Latin  Verse  and  English  Essay  atOxford),  who  subse- 
quently  became  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England,  and  was  raised  to 
the  peerage  as  Lord  Tenterden.  But  a  more  remarkable  testi- 
mony  to  Beauvoir'8  powers  as  a  teacher  is  supplied  by  the  number 
of  Fellowships  won  by  his  pupils,  whose  success  was  probab^y 
less  due  to  any  exceptional  intellectual  powers  of  their  own,  than 
to  the  excellence  of  the  teaching  they  had  received  at  School.f 

"  For  one  service  alone  "  (says  Mr.  Sidebotham)  "  almost  as 
much  indeed  as  for  his  labours  in  the  School,  is  the  King's 
School  indebted  to  Mr.  Beauvoir,  viz.,  his  institution  of  the 
School  Register,  which  has  been  so  accurately  kept  by  himself 
and  all  his  successors  down  to  the  present  time ;  so  that  from 
its  commencement,  every  name  has  been  preserved.  He 
appears  to  have  himself  entered  every  name  in  the  School  on 

*  NichoVs  Literary  Anecdotes,  quoted  by  Mr.  Sidebotham,  p.  67 
t  The  following  names,  etc,  are  taken  from  Mr.  Sidebotham's  Memonals 
qfthe  K.S.  :  Charles  Norris,  lOth  Wrangler,  Fellow  of  Trinity ;  Thomas 
Morphett,  3rd  Wrangler,  Fellow  of  Trinity ;  John  Kirby,  Fellow  of  Clare 
Hall ;  EiC  Halke,  Fellow  of  Clare  Hall ;  William  Frend,  2nd  Wrangler, 
Fellow  of  Jesus  Coll.,  Camb. ;  James  Six,  8th  Wrangler,  Browne's  Medal 
for  Latin  Ode,  and  Greek  and  Latin  Epigrams,  Chaneellor's  Medal,  Fellow 
of  Trinity  CoU.,  Camb. ;  Charles  Sawkins,  Chancellor'8  Prize  for  Latin  Verse, 
Oxford ;  William  Lane,  Fellow  of  Corpus  Christi  ColL,  Camb. ;  William 
Lade,  Fellow  of  Clare  Hall ;  Thomas  Stace,  5th  Wrangler,  Fellow  of  Trinity 
Coll.,  Camb. ;  Edward  P.  Benezet,  Fellow  of  St.  John's  Coll.,  Camb. ;  Eie. 
Harvey,  Fellow  of  St.  John's  CoU.,  Camb. ;  George  Shepherd,  Fellow  of 
TJniv.  ColL,  Oxford;  John  Jeudwine,  lOth  Wrangler,  second  Master  of 
Shrewsbury  School, 


The  RiOHT  HoN.  Charles  Abbott,  Baron  Tenterden. 
(Lord  Chief  fiistice    ot  Enorland.) 
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his  appomtment,  and  to  have  recovered,  partlj  by  personal 
recollection,  partly  by  that  of  boys  in  the  School,  as  many 
names  as  could  be  so  coUected."*  Like  most  of  his  eighteenth 
century  predecessors,  Beauvoir  held  several  benefices  in  the 
Diocese  of  Canterbury,  viz.,  Littlebourne,  Milton  next  Sitting- 
bourne,  and  the  Perpetual  Curacy  of  Iwade.  He  was  also  one 
of  the  Six  Preachers  of  the  Cathedral. 

Mr.  Sidebotham  t^Us  us  that  amongst  Dr.  Beauvoir's 
literary  labours  was  the  account  of  the  stained-glass  windows 
in  the  Cathedral,  written  for  William  Gostling's  Walk  vn  and 
about  Canterhury.  He  also  undertook,  at  the  request  of  Arch- 
bishop  Secker,  the  rearrangement  and  the  classification  of  the 
Charters,  and  other  deeds  of  St.  Nicholas'  Hospital,  Harble- 
down.  We  also  leam  from  Mr.  Sidebotham's  work  that  Dr. 
Beauvoir  was  an  excellent  amateur  musician,  and  that  he  was  a 
great  collector  of  books.  Although  Mr.  Sidebotham  refers  to 
him  throughout  his  notice  as  Dr.  Beauvoir,  he  did  not  actuaUy 
receive  the  Lambeth  D.D.  until  a  few  days  after  his  resignation 
of  the  Head-mastership,  which  took  effect  on  July  5th,  1782. 

He  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  in 
1 784,  and  spent  the  remainder  of  his  lif e  principally  at  Bath, 
where  he  died  July  Ist,  1789,  and  was  buried  in  the  south  aisle 
of  the  Abbey  Church. 

Dr.  Osmund  Beauvoir  was  twice  married.  By  his  first  wife, 
who  diedin  1762,  he  had  issue  three  sons  and  two  daughters. 
Osmund  and  William  were  King's  Scholars.  The  elder  son 
entered  the  Navy  in  1763,  the  younger  matriculated  at  St. 
John's  CoUege,  Cambridge,  in  1775,  and  died  there  before  he 
was  of  B.A.  standing.  Of  his  two  daughters,  Elizabeth  was 
married  in  1785  to  William  Hammond,  Esq.,  of  St.  Alban*s 
Court,  Nonington,  Kent,  and  Isabella  in  1785  to  Richard 
Blackett  Dechair,  an  old  pupil  of  her  father's  in  the  King's 
School  (though  not  a  King's  Scholar),  who  graduated  B.C.L. 
at  St.  Mary's  Hall,  Oxford,  in  1790,  and  afterwards  became 
Vicar  of  Shepherdswell  (or  Sibbertswold)  with  Coldred,  near 
Dover. 

Dr.  Beauvoir'8  second  marriage,  which  was  celebrated  on 
October  14th,  1782  (after  his  resignation  of  the  Head-master- 

*  Mvmorialt  (fthe  Eing»  School,  p.  67. 
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ship),  was  to  Mary,  only  daughter  of  Fane  William  Sharpe  of 
Enfield  Chase  in  the  County  of  Middlesex. 

Beauvoir'8  work  as  Head-master  was  to  be  carried  on  by  one 
of  his  own  former  pupils.  The  Rev.  John  Tucker,  M.A.  of 
Trinity  CoUege,  Cambridge,  must  have  had  full  knowledge  of 
the  traditions  of  the  King's  School  and  of  the  best  methods  to 
adopt  in  goveming  it,  for  he  had  spent  the  greater  part  of  his 
life  within  its  walls.  His  father,*  who  was  also  the  Rev.  John 
Tucker,  had  been  appointed  Second  Master  in  1765,  and  had 
held  the  post  for  twenty-one  years.  The  son  obtained  his 
Scholarship  at  the  King's  School  in  1767,  and  was  admitted  to 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  in  1775.  In  1779  he  took  his 
B.A.  degree,  being  8th  Senior  Optime  of  his  year.  This  was, 
of  course,  quite  a  creditable  performance,  but  Beauvoir'8  pupils 
usually  did  so  much  better  than  this,  that  Tucker's  place  in 
the  tripo8  was  doubtless  a  disappointment  to  the  Head-master. 
Three  years  later  he  proceeded  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts, 
but  he  had  already  been  appointed  to  the  post  of  second  master. 
Indeed,  in  all  probability  this  position  had  for  some  time  been 
marked  out  for  him,  for  the  date  of  his  appointment  (June  23rd, 
1779)  is  almost  identical  with  that  of  his  departure  from  Cam- 
bridge.  His  name  is  altogether  omitted  in  Mr.  Sidebotham'8 
list  of  Head-mast^rs,  but  the  Chapter  Act  Books  show  that 
he  held  the  ofiice  for  exactly  three  years.  He  was  appointed 
on  July  5th,  1782,t  and  resigned  on  the  same  day  of  1785. 

By  the  interest  of  Lord  Thurlow,  he  was,  in  the  year  of  his 
appointment  to  the  Head-uiastership,  instituted  to  the  Rectory 
of  Gravesend,  and  by  the  same  patron  he  was  in  1 784  presented 
to  the  Rectory  of  Luddenham,  near  Faversham.  After  resign- 
ing  his  Head-mastership  he  occupied  Hever  Court,  near 
Gravesend,  where  he  kept  "  a  seminary  for  young  gentlemen." 
In  1800  he  was  appointed  Perpetual  Curate  of  Wingham,  and 
died  there  in  1811.  There  is  a  small  tablet  to  his  memory  in 
Wingham  Church. 

*  See  the  entry  of  his  baptism  in  the  Cathedral  Eegister  March  25th, 
1758. 

t  July  5th,  1782.  "  Eev.  .John  Tucker,  M.A.  of  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge,  chosen  chief  master.  Christopher  Naylor  appointed  under  master  in 
the  room  of  Eev.  John  Tucker,  the  late  under  master,  who  is  promoted  to 
the  ofBce  of  Fpper  Master."    (Arta  Capituli.) 
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Christopher  Naylor,  M.A.  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge, 
succeeded  Tucker  on  July  5th,  1785.  He,  too,  was  an  old  King's 
Scholar.  Bom  at  Grinton  in  Yorkshire  in  1739,  he  was  one  of 
Mr.  Beauvoir's  earliest  pupils,  for  he  entered  the  King's 
School  in  1752.  He  matriculat^d  at  Cambridge  in  1758  as  a 
member  of  St.  John's  College,  and  graduated  B.A.  1761,  M.A. 
1771.  After  leaving  Cambridge  he  became  tutor  to  Lord 
Arden  and  to  Spencer  Perceval,  who  subsequently  became 
Prime  Minister.  In  1782  he  returned  to  Canterbury  as  Lower 
Master  of  the  King's  School,  and  three  years  later  was  pre- 
ferred  to  the  Head-mastership.  Mr.  Naylor  held  office  for 
nearly  thirty-one  years.  He  was  a  good  classical  scholar, 
but  was  unpopular  as  a  master,  and  relied  very  much  on  the 
power  of  the  rod.  One  of  his  old  pupils  (the  late  George  Gilbert, 
Vicar  of  Syston  and  Prebendary  of  Lincoln)  has  left  us  some 
very  entertaining  reminiscences  of  the  School  as  it  was  in  the 
days  of  Christopher  Naylor,  from  which  we  quote  the  following 
extract : — 

"  In  my  sehool  days  we  could  learn  French  privately  as  several 
did,  and  a  master  to  teach  writing  and  arithmetic  atteuded  for  an  hour 
daily.  Mathematics  formed  no  part  of  the  system,  though  we  could 
find  instructors  unconnected  with  the  school.  For  French  I  sought 
the  aid  of  M.  Miette,  one  of  the  French  refugee  cougregation.  For 
mathematics  I  enjoyed  the  instruction  of  that  benevolent  man  Eev. 
H.  Hutchesson.*  Bishop  Broughton  and  myself  read  successively  for 
several  months  by  the  advice  of  the  Eev.  John  Francis,  our  Undep 
Master,  hut  without  the  knowledge  of  the  Head-master  the  Eev. 
C.  Naylor. 

"  The  Eev.  Christopher  Naylor  was  a  dignified-looking  man,  but 
with  much  aeverity  of  aspect  and  disposition.  He  was  a  good  scholar 
and  clever  iu  composition  of  Latin  Verses.  I  was  anxious  to  under- 
stand  Greek  metres,  but  he  always  waived  the  subject.  I  suspect  he 
had  never  read  Porson'8  preface  to  Hecuba!  I  stood  in  great  awe  of 
him  until  I  became  head  of  the  first  class.  The  rod  was  his  great 
weapon  with  all  boys,  but  those  in  the  first  chws  ....  I  respected  but 
did  not  love  him  ....  The  second  Master  was  the  Eev.  John  Francis. 
He  had  not  the  reputation  of  being  a  deep  scholar,  but  he  grounded 

*  The  Eev.  Henry  John  Hutchesson,  O.K.S.,  the  founder  of  the 
Hutchesson  Scholarship  at  St.  Augustine^s  College,  Canterbury.  (See 
M»f>»orialt  of  the  King'»  Sckool,  J,  S.  Sidebotham,  p,  103.) 

9Z 
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boys  admirably  in  Latin  grammar,  including  the  accidence,  Propria 
qucB  maribus,  Quce  genus,  As  in  Prcesenti,  and  Syntax  ....  He  was  an 
excellent  preacber  and  fair  ecclesias-tical  lawyer.  His  father  was  a 
Pellow  of  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge  ....  There  were  two  speech 
days  at  the  School.  The  first  was  on  the  Festival  of  the  A  scension, 
the  second  on  the  School  Peast  day.  On  the  first  of  these  the 
Dean  and  Canons — perhaps  two  or  three  in  all— came  to  the  School 
after  moming  service,  and  an  arm-chair  from  Mr.  Naylor'8  parlour 
was  placed  for  the  Dean,  and  three  or  four  plain  chairs  adjacent, 
across  from  the  fireplace,  and  looking  towards  the  east  end. 
There  the  three  senior  boys  recited  three  speeches  selected  from 
Livy  or  Quintus  Curtius  in  order,  standing  at  the  Head-master'8  desk. 
The  Dean  said  a  few  words  of  commendation,  and  requested  a  holiday 
from  that  hour  till  afternoon  service  on  the  neit  Saturday.  The 
School  Feast  day  was  of  uncertain  date,  but  usually  in  September. 
It  was  on  a  Thursday,  and  we  had  the  same  holiday  and  the  same  forra 
after  service,  though  eight  or  nine  old  scholars  and  two  or  three 
friends  of  the  boys  or  masters  attended.  One  speech  only  was  made, 
by  the  senior  boy.  It  was  in  Latin,  composed  (as  was  supposed)  by 
the  Master,  and  on  some  such  topic  as  '  De  usu  eloquentiae.' 
Mr.  Naylor  had,  I  suspect,  a  colJection  of  such  speeches  handed  dovm 
to  him,  and  they  were  passed  on  to  his  successor.  The  speaker  had 
two  guineas  from  the  School  Feast  Fund  to  purchase  a  book.  The 
preacher  was,  if  one  could  be  found,  an  old  King's  Scholar,  lately 
ordained.  If  no  one  was  ready  the  Head-master  preached.  On  two 
occasions  the  Dean  was  induced  to  preach.  I  remember  oiice  that 
Lord  Tenterden  was  present.  He  was  so  overpowered  that  he  could 
not  make  a  speech  when  his  health  was  proposed,  but  amid  floods  of 
tears  could  only  say  '  I  thauk  you,  I  thank  you,  I  am  unable  to  speak.' 
Lord  Tenterden,  who  was  afterwards  Chief  Justice,  was  bom  in  a 
house  near  the  west  entrance  of  the  Cathedral,  and  was  educated  at 
the  King'8  School.  One  of  his  school-fellows  told  me  he  was  called 
by  the  nickname  of  '  Seedy  Cucumber '  from  a  liking  he  had  for  that 
vegetable. 

"  In  the  centre  of  the  Lantern  of  the  Bell  Harry  Tower  is  a  circular 
aperture,  closed  by  a  wooden  trap-door.  In  the  chamber  above  there 
is,  or  was,  a  windlass  for  drawing  up  rolls  of  lead  or  other  materials 
for  repairing  the  higher  parts  of  the  tower  or  roof  of  the  Cathedral. 
One  of  the  workmen  in  the  employ  of  the  Church  was  deaf.  He,  on 
one  occasion,  when  the  windlass  was  to  be  put  in  operation,  was 
stationed  in  the  upper  chamber,  and  when  the  workmen  below  brought 
in  any  load  and  had  fastened  it,  they  pulled  the  rope  as  a  signal,  and 
he  began  to  tum.     Mr,  Simmons,  vestryman,  predecessor  of  Thomas 


The  Rev.  Christopher  Naylor,  M.A.,  Headmaster,  1785-1816. 
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"Wright  (see  Ingoldsby  Legends),  was  in  the  Martyrdom,  when, 
looking  upwards,  he  saw  a  boy  holding  the  rope  rise  above  the  organ, 
which  was  then  on  the  screen.  Thinking  this  some  boyish  freak,  yet 
temfied  for  the  consequences,  he  hastened  to  the  spot.  He  was  in 
terror  when  he  saw  the  boy  nearly  at  the  top  and  then  saw  him 
rapidly  let  down.  He  did  come  down  in  safety,  but  with  hands 
terribly  lacerated,  and  almost  lifeless  with  pain  and  fright.  It 
appeared  that  this  boy,  a  King's  Scholar,  coming  into  the  Cathedral, 
had  seen  the  rope  pendent,  and  taking  hold  of  it  and  pulling  it,  the 
man  above  began  to  draw  him  up.  The  boy  thought  it  was  fun,  and 
that  he  would  only  draw  him  up  a  few  yards  and  then  let  him  down. 
However,  he  soon  found  he  was  being  gradually  drawn  up  to  the  top, 
and  80  held  on  as  tightly  as  he  could.  When  the  deaf  man  at  length 
saw  him,  instead  of  landing  him,  he  immediately,  in  fear  for  the  boy, 
began  to  wind  the  rope  back  and  let  him  down,  thus  making  the 
danger  double.  However,  he  reached  the  ground  without  a  fall. 
I  have  in  vain  tried  to  discover  the  boy's  name. 

"  All  people,  clergy  and  laity,  frequented  the  Theatre  in  those 
days.*  The  King's  Scholars  always  bespoke  a  play,  and  begged  their 
friends  and  others  to  take  tickets.  It  was  considered  good  fim  to  go 
round  to  the  ladies'  schools  to  solicit  their  patronage,  especially  to 
one  old  puritan  lady,  a  Miss  Drake,  who  always  wore  a  large  turban, 
and  dismissed  the  applicants  severely."t 

It  is  a  matter  for  regret  that  Mr.  Gilberfs  reminiscences 
do  not  contain  any  information  respecting  the  School  games  at 
this  period ;  but  probably  there  was  not  much  to  say  on  the 
subject.  The  games  must  have  been  of  a  primitive  nature, 
owing  to  the  narrow  space  available  for  play ;  for,  though  the 
Green  Court  was  then,  as  now,  regarded  by  the  boys  of  the 
King's  School  as  their  exclusive  property,  the  Dean  and 
Chapter,  however,  by  no  means  shared  that  opinion,  but 
regarded  the  Green  Court  as  intended  quite  as  much  for  the 

*  As  a  specimen  of  the  Canterbury  drama  in  the  eighteenth  century  we 
cull  the  following  from  the  "  Kentish  Gazette,"  June  lOth,  1769  :  "  By  their 
Majesty's  servants  from  the  Theatre  Royal.  At  the  Theatre  in  Canterbury 
on  Monday  evening  will  be  performed  the  Tragedy  of  Tamerlane  the 
Great,  with  the  fall  of  Bajazet,  Emperor  of  the  Turks.  The  Characters 
will  be  dressed  in  the  Habits  of  their  respective  countries.  The  principal 
boxes,  2*.  M. ;  Pit,  2*. ;  Gallery,  6rf." 

t  The  MS.  is  preserved  in  the  Library  of  St.  Augustine's  College, 
Canterbury. 
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eiercise  of   their  horses   as  for  the  recreation  of  the  boys. 

Since  several  of  the  Church  dignitaries  kept  a  coach  and  four 

horses,  there  were  plenty  of  horses  in  the  precincts,  and  the 

constant  exercising  of  them   iu  the  Green   Court  was  much 

resented  by  the  boys,  between  whom  and  the  grooms  no  very 

friendly  feelings  existed ;    indeed,  in  1802,  something  like  a 

faction  fight  broke  out  between  the  King'8  School  boys  and 

the  prebendal   grooms,   so   that   at  length  the  Dean  had  to 

interfere.      This   he   did    by   addressing  to   Mr.   Naylor    the 

foUowing  letter  : — 

"  Deanery,  March  2.5th,  1802. 
"  Gentlemen, 

"  Whereas  it  has  been  represented  to  me  that  disturbanees 
have  arisen  between  the  Bcholars  of  tlie  King'8  School  and  some  of  the 
servants  of  the  Prebendaries,  respecting  exercising  horses  in  the  Greeti 
Court,  an  application  has  been  made  to  me,  as  Dean  of  this  Church, 
both  by  the  original  statutes  and  several  acts  of  Chapter  from  time  to 
time  made  for  the  better  regulation  of  the  said  School.  I  have  there- 
fore  made  the  foUowing  orders,  with  a  sincere  hope  that  they  may  have 
the  desired  efEect,  which,  on  my  part,  can  be  only  preserving  the 
Rights  of  the  Church,  maintaining  the  reputation  of  the  School, 
strengthening  the  Authority  of  the  Masters,  and  promoting  as  much 
as  in  me  lies  the  welfare  and  happineBs  of  the  scholars. 

•'  Ist. — The  Master  of  the  School  is  required  by  statute  to  elect  four 
Monitors,  whose  business  it  is  to  watch  over  the  couduct  and  behaviour 
of  the  other  boys,  as  well  in  the  School,  and  at  Church,  as  iii  every 
other  place ;  who  are  to  make  a  report  to  the  Masters  if  they  see  them 
in  any  respect  misbehaving.  Two  of  these  Monitors  I  require  to  be 
appointed  and  distinguished  as  the  Monitors  of  the  Green  Court, 
whose  office  it  shall  be  (one  of  them  at  least)  to  attend  there  in  the 
play  hours,  and  make  a  report,  on  their  return  to  school,  of  any  boys 
whom  they  may  have  seen  misbehaving  themselves  in  the  Green,  or 
any  of  the  avenues  or  passages  leading  to  the  same,  or  any  way 
molesting  or  disturbing  by  improper  langiiage,  or  othcrwise,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Green  or  persons  walking  there  or  passing 
through   it. 

"  2ndly. — That  on  common  days  two  Monitors  ehall  always  accom- 
pany  the  boys  to  church  at  the  Cathedral  and  remain  there  during 
the  time  of  the  Service,  to  observe  the  behaviour  of  the  boys  there, 
and  the  four  Monitors  on  Sunday. 

"3rdly. — That  if  any  disturbances  shall  arise,  or  any  misbehaviour 
shall  be  noticed  on  the   Green,  the  Monitor  or  Monitors  shall  be 
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applied  to,  who  if  he  is  found  to  have  been  guilty  of  any  wilful  neglect 
or  inattention  in  not  discovering  the  boys  so  offending,  and  informing 
the  Master,  the  said  Monitor  or  Monitors  shall  in  this  case  be  punished 
by  an  imposition,  or  task  of  some  kind,  and  shall  be  confined  in  play 
hours  till  the  same  is  finished,  which  imposition  shall  be  laid  before 
the  Dean;  and  every  such  impositidn  shall  be  considered  as  one 
waming,  three  of  which  warnings  are  by  the  statutes  considered  as  a 
just  cause  for  immediate  expulsion. 

"4th.— The  Dean  and  Chapter  tho'  pos8ess'd  of  the  sole  and 
exclusive  right  of  the  Green  Court  f  or  the  purpose  of  exercising  their 
horses,  etc,  allow  nevertheless  to  the  scholars  of  the  King's  School 
the  free  liberty  of  playing  there,  so  long  as  they  play  at  such  games 
as  are  not  injurious  to  the  persons  and  premises  of  the  inhabitants 
there,  and  do  not  claim  as  a  right  what  they  may  enjoy  as  an 
indulgence. 

"  The  Dean  at  the  same  time  takes  upon  him  to  say  that  he,  and  all 

the  Gentlemen  of  the  Chapter  have  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  the 

boys,  and  the  peace  of  mind  of  their  parents  so  much  at  heart,  that  so 

long  as  the  use  of  the  Green  Court  as  a  play-ground  is  considered  as 

a  favour  and  not  abus'd,  no  reasonable  indulgence,  or  accommodation 

will  be  denied  to  the  boys,  and  the  Dean  and  Chapter  will  always  show 

themselves  what  they  are  meant  by  the  founder  to  be,  the  Patrons, 

Protectors,  and  Friends  of  the  School. 

"Th.  Powts  :  Dean. 

"  The  Eev.  Mr.  Naylor, 

"  Head  Master  of  The  King'8  School." 

Perhaps  Dean  Powjs  had  been  educated  at  Winchester 
CoUege,  and  had  in  his  mind  the  "  Prefect  of  Hall,"  "  Prefect 
of  Meads,"  "  Prefect  of  Chapel,"  etc.,  when  he  suggested  to 
Mr.  Naylor  that  certain  monitors  should  be  definitely  respon- 
sible  for  the  conduct  of  their  schoolfellows  in  the  Green  Court 
and  in  the  Cathedral,  and  it  is  perhaps  a  matter  for  regret 
that  in  the  present  day  the  monitors  of  the  King's  School  have 
not  each  some  distinctive  title. 

Mr.  Naylor  died  April  llth,  1816,  being  then  nearly 
seventy-eight  years  of  age.  It  is  therefore  no  matter  for 
surprise  to  learn  that  during  the  latter  years  of  his  reign  the 
numbers  of  the  School  diminished  to  a  woeful  extent ;  indeed, 
even  the  King's  Scholarships  were  seldom  more  than  half 
filled  up,  and  on  Naylor'8  death,  as  we  have  stated  before, 
there  were  only  twenty-six  boys  in  the  SchooL 
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Mr.  Najlor  was  buried  in  the  cloisters  near  the  Chapter 
House,  on  the  westem  wall  of  which  is  a  small  tablet  with 
the  following  inscription  : — 

S.M. 

Eev^'  Cris"  Naylor  A.M. 

E  sei  concionatoribus  Huiusce  Ecclesi» 

Qui  Eegi»  Scholse  Cantuariensi 

Pcr  annos  xxx  summa  cum  dignitate 

Prsefuit 

Obiit  Die  ii""»  Aprilis 

Anno  Salutis  MDCCCXVI 

Et  ^tatis  susB 

Lixvin. 

Af ter  the  death  of  Mr.  Naylor  there  was  an  interregnum  of 
three  months,  and  it  may  have  been  that,  owing  to  the  paucity 
of  the  numbers  in  the  School,  candidates  for  the  vacant  post 
were  not  plentiful.  During  the  interval  the  Eev.  H.  Hutches- 
son,  Curate  of  Thanington,  who  as  an  O.K.S.  was  familiar 
with  the  system  of  govemment  of  the  School,  acted  as  Head- 
master.  But  in  June,  1816,  the  choice  of  the  governing  body 
fell  upon  the  Eev.  John  Birt,  M.A.,  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
a  Priest-Vicar  in  Hereford  Cathedral,  who,  as  far  as  we  know, 
had  had  no  previous  scholastic  experience.  Carlisle,  in  his 
"  Grammar  Schools  of  England,"  published  a  few  years  after 
Birt's  election,  says  of  him  that  "  he  was  unanimously  elected 
.  .  .  .  on  account  of  the  high  character  which  was  given  of 
him  by  the  Bishops  of  St.  Asaph  and  Hereford,  the  Deans  of 
Hereford  and  Gloucester,  and  other  gentlemen  of  learning  and 
respectability  .  .  .  .,"  and  further  states  that  there  was  every 
prospect  of  the  School  attaining  its  former  celebrity,  as  "  since 
Mr.  Birfs  election  the  number  of  boys  has  increased  from 
26  to  70." 

Unfortunately,  this  improvement  was  not  maintained.  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Head-master  (for  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  the  School)  proceeded  to  a  doctor'8  degree 
in  1822,  the  dignity  of  his  new  title  did  not  prevent  a  rapid 
decHne  in  the  numbers  and  reputation  of  the  School.  From 
the  few  traditions  that  have  been  preserved,  it  would  seem 
that  Birt  was  a  better  musician  than  scholar,  and  a  man  of 
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somewhat  easy-going  temperament,  under  whose  mild  rule  the 
discipline  of  the  School  became  so  much  relaxed  that  the  boys 
on  one  occasion  broke  out  into  open  rebellion.  Nor  was  the 
teaching  much  better  than  the  discipline ;  for  on  December 
15th,  1829,  the  School  was  examined  by  the  representatives  of 
the  Dean  and  Chapter,,  who  subsequently  issued  the  foUowing 
report : — 

"  Dec'  15.  Immediately  after  Moming  Prayers  we  went  with 
D'  Bussell  according  to  appointment  to  examine  the  King's  School, 
a  duty  to  which  we  had  been  appointed  by  a  vote  of  Chapter  at  the 
audit  just  concluded.  We  were  occupied  in  the  examination  from 
half  past  eleven  o'clock  till  half  past  four.  Beginning  at  the  Upper 
Form  or  Class  and  going  regularly  down,  we  examined  every  Boy  in 
the  Books  he  was  reading,  both  Greek  and  Latin,  and  made  each  of 
them  write  an  exercise.  The  result  was  not  satisfactory.  The  Upper 
Form  was  the  best  but  by  no  means  in  the  state  in  which  it  ought  to 
be.  There  was  an  evident  want  of  good  foundation.  What  the  boys 
knew,  they  did  not  know  thoroughly  or  well,  of  quantity  they  had 
very  little  idea,  of  Composition  in  Prose  or  Verse  very  httle,  in  the 
latter  none.  The  Latin  exercises  which  they  wrote  were  very 
incorrect.  What  has  been  observed  of  the  first  applies  equally  to 
the  next  three  Forms  with  some  variations.  They  were,  however, 
excepting  their  Latin  exercises  and  their  knowledge  of  Quantity, 
rather  iiearer  what  they  ought  to  be  than  the  first  or  Monitor  class. 
Nothing  could  be  more  unsatisfactory  than  the  state  of  the  fourth 
and  fifth  Classes  which  are  uuder  Mr.  Jones  the  second  Master.  The 
boys  really  knew  nothing.  Several  of  them,  who  had  been  three  years 
in  the  school,  could  not  decHne  a  noun  substantive  nor  had  they  an 
idea  of  syntax  or  of  construing  the  easiest  Latin  Books.  We  expressed 
strougly  to  Mr.  Jones  our  opinion  of  the  disgraceful  state  of  this 
part  of  the  school."* 

This  report  led  to  the  resignation  of  the  incompetent 
Second  Master,  and  spurred  the  Head-master  on  to  greater 
effort.  Apparently  his  zeal  now  met  with  some  measure  of 
success,  since  four  years  later  the  King's  School  Feast  Society 
was  able  to  congratulate  the  subscribers  on  the  fact  that  the 
fortunes  of  the  School  showed  some  improvement.     "  Looking 

•  Prom  a  small  MS.  book  labelled  Memorabilia  Vice-Decanatm,  1829- 
1830,  in  the  Chapter  Library.     (Z.A.) 
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back,"  the  Secretaries  write,  '*  upon  a  period,  when  the  serious 
declension  of  the  King'8  School  put  to  a  severe  test  the  public 
spirit  and  steadj  zeal  of  this  Society,  your  Committee  cannot 
but  anticipate  unremitting  and  even  increased  exertions  under 
the  more  cheering  prospects  to  which  they  are  now  abie  to 
point.  Since  the  year  1829,  the  nimiber  of  Scholars  has 
increased  from  32  to  50.  The  Public  Eiaminations  have 
attracted  greater  attention,  and  a  rising  spirit  of  emulation 
evidently  prevails  in  the  School."* 

A  few  months  after  the  issue  of  this  report  Dr.  Birt 
resigned  the  Head-mastership  of  the  King's  School,  on  being 
presented  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter  to  the  Vicarage  of 
Faversham.  It  is  likely  that  his  leaving  Canterbury  was 
connected  with  a  very  sad  circumstance  affecting  his  domestic 
happiness.  His  wife,  by  whom  he  had  several  children,  was  a 
clever  and  accomplished  woman,  but  not  adapted  to  fulfil  the 
duties  of  a  8choolmaster's  wife,  and  she  eventually  deserted 
him.  When  Charles  Dickens  was  collecting  materials  at 
Canterbury  for  the  novel  which,  as  the  great  master  himself 
tells  us,  was  of  all  his  books  the  one  he  liked  the  best,  the 
memory  of  this  unfortunate  alliance  was  still  fresh  in  men's 
minds,  and  the  novelist,  in  his  portrayal  of  Dr.  Strong,  to 
whom  young  David  Copperfield  was  sent,  made  use  of  the  facts 
which  he  culled  from  local  gossip.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  Dickens'  portrait  of  Dr.  Strong,  "the  kindest  of  men," 
was  a  composite  one,  in  which  the  genial  temperament  of  Mr. 
Wallace  was  grafted  on  to  the  domestic  calamity  which  befell 
his  predecessor.  But,  although  the  great  novelisfs  description 
of  Canterbury  School  was  written  several  years  after  Dr.  Birfs 
resignation,  and  would  more  accurat^ly  be  included  in  the  next 
chapter,  it  will  be  convenient  to  quote  it  here  : — 

"  Dr.  Strong'8  was  au  excellent  school,  as  different  from  Mr. 
Creakle'8  as  good  is  from  evil.  It  was  very  gravely  and  deoorously 
ordered,  aud  ou  a  sound  system  ;  with  an  appeal,  iu  ever)  thing,  to  the 
bouour  and  good  faith  of  the  boys,  and  au  avowed  intention  to  rely 
on  tbeir  possession  of  those  quahties  unless  tbey  proved  tbemselves 
unwortby  of  it,  wliicb  worked  wonders.  We  all  felt  tbat  we  bad  a 
part  in  the  mauagement  of  the  place,  and  in  sustaiuing  its  character 

•  Repori  qf  the  Proceedings  of  the  K.S.  FeaH  Society,  Sept.  13th,  1832. 
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and  dignity.  Hence  we  soon  became  warmly  attached  to  it — I  am 
sure  I  did  £or  one,  aiid  I  never  knew,  in  all  my  time,  of  any  other 
boy  being  otherwise — and  learnt  iii  it  with  a  good  will,  desiring  to  do  it 
credit.  We  had  noble  games  out  of  hours,  and  plenty  of  liberty  ;  but 
even  then,  as  I  remember,  we  were  well  spoken  of  in  the  town,  and 
rarely  did  any  disgrace,  by  our  appearance  or  manner,  to  the  reputa- 
tion  of  Doctor  Strong  and  Doctor  Strong'8  boys." 

In  Faversham,  Dr.  Birt,  in  addition  to  the  duties  of  his 
large  parish,  was  Head-niaster  of  the  Grammar  School.  After 
the  death  of  his  unfaithful  w^ife,  he  married  a  Miss  Diirand, 
veho  had  educated  his  daughters,  and  at  Faversham,  on  May 
17th,  1847,  he  died.^  An  old  inhabitaut  of  Faversham,  who 
in  his  own  youth  remembers  Dr.  Birt,  tells  us  that  he  was 
"  a  good  preacher  and  a  conscientious  vicar,"  and  that,  above 
all,  he  was  "  uiuch  liked  in  the  parish."  Despite  the  fact  that 
three-quarters  of  a  century  have  elapsed  since  Dr.  Birt  resigned 
his  post,  we  had  hoped  that  it  might  have  been  possible  to 
discover  one  of  his  Canterbury  pupils  still  living,  from  whom 
we  might  have  gleaned  f  urther  details  concerning  him  ;  but  we 
have  not  been  successfid  in  our  quest. 

Lower  Masters. 

JoHN  Francis,  M.A.,  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  succeeded 
William  Burroughs  on  June  24th,  1723,  and  held  oflfice  until  he 
was  promoted  to  the  Headmastership  in  1731. 

James  Evans,  B.A.,  of  Trinity  CoUege,  Cambridge,  was 
appointed  lower  master  on  June  23rd,  1731.  Mr.  Sidebothamt 
8tat«s  that  he  was  a  Kiug^s  Scholar,  but  an  examination  of 
the  Treasurers'  Books  shows  that  this  was  not  the  case,  though 
he  may  of  course  have  received  his  education  at  the  School. 
He  was  Assistant  Curate  of  Nackington  from  1734  to  1742,  and 
in  1735  married  Hannah,  daughter  of  Charles  Kilbume,  a 
Minor  Canon  of  the  Cathedral,  and  Incumbent  of  the  United 
Parishes  of  St.  Peter  and  Holy  Cross.  His  health  failing  in 
1743,  he  received  permission  from  the  Dean  and  Chapt^r  to 

*  There  is  a  tablet  to  his  memory  on  the  north  wall  of  the  chancel  of 
Faversham  Church. 

t  Memoriala  of  the  JSing's  School,  1865. 
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employ  as  a  substitute  "Mr.  Heame  of  Triiiity  Hall."*  He 
died  on  October  2nd  of  the  same  year,  and  was  buried  in  the 
north  alley  of  the  Cloisters,  where  the  foUowing  inscription 
may  still  be  read : — 

Here  lieth  the  Body  of 

James  Evans, 

Second  Master  of  the  King'8 

Scbool,  who  died  the  2^  of 

Oct'  1743,  in  the  40'»»  year 

o£  his  age. 

Also  Hannah  his  wife, 

Who  died  the  4»»'  of  June 

1769,  aged  64. 

WiLLiAM  GuENET,  M.A.,  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cam- 
bridge,  Vicar  of  Westwell,  was  chosen  second  master  on 
October  22nd,  1743.  Three  days  later  he  appeared  before  the 
Dean  in  his  study,  and  after  taking  the  oaths,  attended  the 
Dean  to  the  School,  where  Mr.  Dean  put  him  into  the  second 
master's  seat  at  the  west  end  of  the  School,  and  openly 
declared  him  admitted.  WilUam  G-umey  was  the  son  of 
Thomas  Gurney  of  Shoulden,  near  Deal,  and  had  held  a  King's 
Scholarship  from  1708 — 1713,  in  the  days  when  David  Jones 
was  Head-master.  He  had  also  held  one  of  the  Parker 
exhibitions  at  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge,  and  gra- 
duated  B.A.  1719,  M.A.  1723.  In  addition  to  the  Vicarage 
of  Westwell  he  also  held  the  sinecure  Rectory  of  Hurst,  near 
Hythe.     He  died  early  in  1755. 

JoHx  TucKER,  M.A.,  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  was 
appointed  April  lOth,  1755.  He  was  the  son  of  Stephen  and 
Dorothy  Tucker  of  St.  George's  Parish,  Canterbury,  and  was 
baptized  in  the  Parish  Church  there  on  December  12th,  1723.t 
He  was  a  King'8  Scholar  from  1733  to  1737,  and  proceeded  to 
Cambridge  University  in  1740  as  a  Scholar  of  Trinity  (B.A. 
1743,  M.A.  1751).  In  the  same  year  that  he  was  chosen 
lower  master,  he  was  presented  to  the  rectories  of  Charlton  by 

*  Probably  the  George  Heame  who  was  a  K.S.  from  1736 — 1741,  and  an 
exhibitioner  in  1742. 

t  "  Dec.  12.  John,  son  of  Stephen  and  Dorothy  Tucker."  {Regist$r  qf 
ChristenxHgs,  St.  Georges,  Canterburi/.     Ed.  by  J.  M.  Cowper.) 
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Dover,  and  Rin^ould  near  Deal,  by  the  Rev.  R.  Monins 
Eaton,  a  son  of  the  late  Head-master.  By  his  marriage  with 
Jane  Gumey  (possibly  the  daughter  of  his  predecessor)  he 
became  lessee  of  Westwell  parsonage.  This  accounts  for  his 
being  buried  in  the  Chancel  of  WestweU  Church,  where  there 
is  a  ledger  stone  to  his  memory  with  the  f ollowing  inscription  : — 

"  M.S.  I  Johannis  Tucker,  A.M.  |  Regiae  Scholae  Cantuariensis 
hypodidascali  |  Eectoris  Eingwould.  |  Qui  obiit  12  die  Decembris 
1776  I  Aetatis  53." 

Hasted  says  of  him :  "  He  was  a  most  worthy  character. 
His  benevolent  disposition  and  goodness  of  heart,  the  honesty 
of  which  was  open  and  undisguised  through  life,  gained  him 
the  love  and  esteem  of  every  one,  and  will  ever  make  his  loss 
regretted  by  his  friends,  and  such  indeed  were  all  who  knew 
him."* 

WiLLiAM  HowDELL,  B.A.,  of  St.  John'8  CoUege,  Cambridge, 
succeeded  immediately  on  the  death  of  his  predecessor.  He 
was  presumably  the  son  of  William  Howdell,  Rector  of 
Birchholt,  and  Vicar  of  Leysdown,  and  brother  of  John  Howdell, 
who  had  been  assistant  to  Mr.  Talbot  in  1748.  From  1753  till 
his  death  in  1799  he  was  Vicar  of  West  Hythe.  He  resigned 
the  second  mastership  shortly  before  midsummer,  1779. 

JoHN  TucKER,  the  future  Head-master,  was  elected  June 
23rd,  1779,  and  held  the  position  till  he  was  promoted. 

Christophee  Naylor  was  elected  November  25th,  1782,  and 
remained  second  master  till  July  5th,  1785,  when  he  was 
promoted  to  the  Head-mastership. 

He  was  succeeded  by  William  Chafy,  M.A.,  Fellow 
of  Sidney  Sussex  CoUege,  Cambridge.  Mr.  Chafy  was  ahready 
a  Minor  Canon  of  the  Cathedral,  and  in  reference  to  his 
appointment  there  is  an  interesting  Order  of  Chapter,  bear- 
ing  date  midsummer,  1785.  By  this,  Mr.  Chafy  was  to  hold 
the  second  mastership  of  the  School,  together  with  his  Minor 
Canonry,  for  a  period  of  twelve  months,  but  at  the  end  of  that 
time  he  was  to  make  his  choice  between  the  two  appointments 
and  retain  one  only.  Mr.  Chafy  had  already  been  appointed 
Esquire  Bedell  at  Cambridge  in  1767,  Vicar  of  Faversham  in 

•  Hasted's  m*t.  of  Kent,  p.  179,  fol.  ed. 
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1778,  and  of  Sturry  in  1780.  At  the  end  of  his  year  of  office  he 
decided  to  retain  his  Minor  Canonry,  and  some  six  years  later 
he  was  also  made  Rector  of  Swalecliffe,  near  Whitstable. 

His  place  in  the  King's  School  was  taken  by  Edward 
WiLLiAM  Whitakee,  B.A.,  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  He  was 
the  son  of  William  Whitaker,  Serjeant-at-law,  who  had 
matriculated  at  Oxford  in  1773,  and  graduated  B.A.  in  1777. 
At  the  time  of  his  appointment  to  the  lower  mastership  of 
the  King's  School,  he  appears  to  have  been  Rector  of  St. 
Mildred's,  Bread  Street,  in  the  City  of  London,  of  St.  John's, 
Clerkenwell,  and  of  St.  Mildred'8,  Canterbury.  He  resigned 
the  second  mastership  after  one  year'8  tenure,  and  Mr.  Side- 
botham  does  not  mention  him  in  his  list  of  second  masters. 
He  died  in  1818. 

JoHN  Francis,  M.A.,  of  Pembroke  CoUege,  Cambridge,  was 
admitted  at  the  Midsummer  Chapter  in  1787.  His  father,  the 
Rev.  John  Francis,  Vicar  of  Soham  in  the  Isle  of  Ely,  had  been 
educated  at  the  King'8  School  in  the  days  of  Mr.  Le  Hunt. 
Mr.  Francis  held  the  lower  mastership  for  thirty-four  years, 
and  Canon  Gilbert,  in  his  reminiscences  of  the  King's  School, 
tells  us  much  that  is  of  interest  conceming  him.  It  would 
appear  that,  although  he  was  not  generally  credited  with  deep 
scholarship  and  erudition,  yet  his  methods  of  "  grounding  " 
boys  in  the  elementary  parts  of  their  work,  and  especially  in 
Latin  gramraar,  were  excellent,  and  that  he  displayed  the 
greatest  patience  in  this  rather  uninteresting  work  In  addition 
to  this,  he  was  a  very  popular  preacher,  and  it  is  of  some 
interest  to  note  that  he  was  the  last  Master  to  hold  ecclesias- 
tical  preferment  in  conjunction  with  his  Mastership. 

WiLLiAM  PiTMAN  JoNEs,  M.A.,  of  Pembroke  CoUege, 
Oxford,  was  Second  Master  from  1821  to  1830.  Mr.  Jones 
was  apparently  a  failure  at  Canterbury  as  a  Master,  and  when 
he  left  he  was  suffering  some  pecuniary  embarrassment. 
He  died  as  Incumbent  of  St.  Thomas',  Preston,  Lancs., 
January  29th,  1864,  aged  76. 
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CHAPTEE    VIII. 

We  have  chosen  the  appointment  of  Mr.  George  Wallace  to 
the  Head-mastership  in  1832,  as  the  line  of  demarcation 
between  the  Old  and  the  Modern  History  of  the  Sehool.  In 
doing  so,  we  have  not  been  unmindf  ul  of  the  f  act  that  there  are 
some  reasons  for  placing  the  Wallace  era  in  the  former  rather 
than  in  the  latter  category,  and  for  deferring  tlie  modem 
renaissance  until  the  advent  of  Dr.  Mitchinson  in  1859.  The 
Wallace  period  was,  of  course,  to  a  great  extent  transitional, 
and,  indeed,  many  of  the  old  conditions  remained  unaltered 
until  the  end  of  it.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  scarcely  too  much 
to  say  that  there  were  very  few  of  the  reforms  advocated  or 
introduced  at  a  later  date  which  did  not  obtain  some  sort  of 
recognition  in  the  early  forties  and  fifties.  An  additional 
reason  is  furnished  by  the  fact  that  we  now  for  the  first  time 
get  the  advantage  of  first  hand  information,  since  many  of 
Mr.  Wallace's  old  pupils  survive,  whereas  all  that  lies  behind 
this  period  has  been  gleaned  from  shadowy  tradition  and  the 
prosaic  entries  contained  in  the  Chapter  Minute  Books  and 
similar  documents, 

At  the  time  of  Dr.  Birt's  resignation  (November  1832), 
Wallace  had  been  lower  master  for  about  eighteen  months. 
He  had  been  educated  at  Charterhouse  and  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  and  his  coming  to  Cant^rbury  was,  as  he  was  very 
fond  of  relating,  due  to  a  mere  accident.  Dr.  Eussell,  who,  as 
we  have  already  stated  in  the  last  chapter,  had  inspected  the 
School  in  the  time  of  Dr.  Birt,  and  whose  report  was  couched 
in  such  uncomplimentary  terms,  had  recently  resigned  the 
Head-mastership  of  the  Charterhouse  School.  He  was  at  once 
presented  to  a  Prebendal  Stall  at  Canterbury,  and  further  held 
the   Eectory   of   St.   Botolph'8,    Bishops^te.      Aiter    young 
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Wallace  had  taken  his  B.A.  degree  at  Cambridge,  he  left  the 
University  without  any  definite  ideas  as  to  his  career  in  lif e  or 
even  as  to  the  next  steps  that  he  should  take.  In  this  state  of 
indecision  he  was  directed  by  his  father  to  call  upon  his  old 
Head-master,  and  seek  his  advice.  Now  Dr.  Russell,  though 
exceedingly  kind-hearted,  was  rather  dogmatic  and  overbearing 
in  manner,  and  young  Wallace,  like  many  other  old  Charter- 
house  boys,  stood  in  some  awe  of  him.  It  was  therefore  with 
considerable  perturbation  of  mind  that  he  carried  out  his  father's 
suggestion  and  wended  his  way  to  the  Rectory  house  at  St. 
Botolph's,  Bishopsgate.  Bj  the  time,  though,  that  he  stood  on 
the  great  man*s  doorstep  with  the  knocker  in  his  hand,  his 
courage  failed  him  altogether.  Indeed,  he  had  made  up  his 
mind  to  beat  a  hasty  retreat  without  making  his  presence 
known,  when  to  his  horror  the  knocker  slipped  by  accident 
through  his  trembling  fingers.  It  produced  a  faint  thud  upon 
the  door,  which  was  now  opened  so  speedily  that  before  he 
could  recover  his  presence  of  mind  he  found  himself  confronted 
by  the  formidable  Dr.  Russell.  He  was,  however,  very  kindly 
received  by  the  Doctor,  who,  on  leaming  that  the  young  man 
had  no  definite  prospect  before  him,  suggested  that  he  should 
become  a  candidate  for  the  second  mastership  of  the  King'8 
School,  Canterbury,  then  about  to  be  vacated  by  Mr.  Jones, 
and  further  promised  to  employ  his  interest  with  the  Chapter, 
of  which  he  was  a  member,  on  his  old  pupil's  behalf.  Wallace 
gladly  accepted  the  offer,  with  the  result  that  he  spent  the 
next  twenty-eight  years  of  his  life  at  Canterbury. 

It  was  probably  owing  to  the  further  good  offices  of  Dr. 
Russell  that  Wallace  owed  his  promotion  to  the  Head- 
mastership,  for  there  were  two  obstacles  in  his  way  whicli,  in 
the  case  of  an  ordinary  candidate,  would  probably  have  been 
deemed  unsurmountable.  One  was  that  no  layman  had  been 
elected  as  Head-master  for  more  than  one  hundred  years,  and 
Wallace  was  not  in  Orders.  A  still  more  serious  drawback  lay 
in  the  f  act  that  he  was  neither  a  Master  of  Arts  (as  the  Statutes 
provide)  nor  of  sufficient  standing  to  take  that  degree.  Both 
difficulties,  however,  were  satisfactorily  solved.  The  Arch- 
bishop,  in  accordance  with  a  petition  addressed  to  him  by  the 
Dean  and  Chapter,  consented  to  accept  the  Head-mastership  as 
9f  title  for  Holy  Orders,  aud  further  conferred  the  Lambeth 
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M.A.  degree  upon  the  young  Head-master,*  and  we  may 
rejoice  that  these  two  difficulties  were  so  satisfactorily  solved, 
for  Mr.  Wallace  was  to  make  an  excellent  Head-master. 

There  were  sixty-two  boys  in  the  School  when  Mr.  Wallace 
succeeded  Dr.  Birt.  In  1834  the  numbers  had  risen  to  seventy- 
three,  and  the  Secretaries  of  the  "  Feast  Society  "  were  able  to 
report  that  "twenty  candidates  for  King's  Scholarships  had 
competed  for  ten  vacancies."  This  was  a  great  improvement 
on  the  days  when  it  had  been  impossible  to  keep  the  f oundation 
Scholars  at  fuU  strength,  and  indeed  at  this  time  the 
numbers  of  the  candidates  for  scholarships  at  Eton  were  much 
inferior  to  this.  A  few  years  later  a  further  increase  in  the 
number  of  boys  is  reported,  and  although  one  hundred  was 
never  quite  reached,  the  numbers  never  feU  far  short  of  that 
figure.f  Indeed,  not  more  than  from  ninety  to  one  hundred 
boys  could  weU  be  accommodated  at  the  same  time  in  the  old 
buUdings. 

A  further  improvement  noted  in  this  same  report  of  the 
"Feast  Society"  was  the  provision  of  a  Ubrary  of  general 
lit^rature.  Hitherto  the  books  in  the  School  Ubrary  had 
consisted  solely  of  the  works  of  Greek  and  Latin  classical 
authors,  which  could  have  afforded  no  very  aUuring  mental 
pabulum  for  consumption  out  of  school !  Moreover,  indications 
are  not  wanting  to  show  that  even  in  school  the  classics, 
though  stiU  predominant,  no  longer  enjoyed  exclusive  possession 
of  the  school  curriculum.  Mathematics,  which,  as  Canon 
Gilbert  recorded  in  his  reminiscences,  were  in  the  days  of 
Mr.  Naylor  only  to  be  acquired  by  stealth,  and  lay  altogether 
outside  the  recognized  school  course,  were  now  regularly 
taught,  and  prizes  were  given  for  proficiency  in  this  branch  of 

*  Mr.  Wallace  proceeded  M.A.  at  Cambridge  in  1836. 

t  It  is  stated  that  the  Head-master  was  so  pleased  when  on  one  occasion 
there  were  just  one  hundred  boys  in  the  school,  that  he  promised  to  give 
them  a  half-holiday  to  commemorate  the  happy  circumstance,  but  un- 
fortunately,  before  the  holiday  could  be  claimed,  one  of  the  boys  ran  away ! 
Si  non  vero,  e  ben  trovato.  A  similar  story,  though  of  a  doubled  number,  is 
told  of  another  well-known  Kentish  school.  Here,  to  give  artistic  veri- 
similitude,  the  corroborative  detail  is  added,  that  it  was  the  last  little 
new  boy  who  had  filled  up  the  complement  of  two  hundred,  who,  overcome 
by  home-sickness,  seized  the  opportunity  of  the  holiday  given  in  his  favoor 
to  m»ke  his  way  back  to  hig  parenti, 
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study.  French  was  in  1837  still  an  "  extra,"  but  it  was  not 
long  to  continue  so,  for  in  the  following  year  Mr.  Wallace 
issued  the  foUowing  memorandum  : — 

The  usefulness  of  the  French  language  to  persons  of  all  classes 
and  professions  being  at  the  present  time  universally  ackuowledged, 
and  a  claim  having  been  expressed  that  the  study  of  it  should  be 
introduced  as  a  necessary  portion  of  the  course  of  education  in  the 
King'8  School,  the  Head-master  has  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  adopt  a 
plan  by  which  the  pupils  may  be  completely  instructed  in  that 
language,  and  at  a  moderate  expense.  The  following  are  the  principal 
heads  of  the  proposed  system,  which  will  be  put  into  practice  after  the 
Christmas  Vacation  : — 

1.  The  Study  of  the  French  Language  will  form  a  portioa  of  the 
duties  of  every  boy  in  the  first  five  Forms. 

2.  The  French  Master  will  devote  his  whole  time,  during  the 
regular  hours,  to  the  School,  and  thus  enable  each  boy  to  receive 
every  day  a  French  Lesson,  and  to  converse  in  that  language. 

3.  At  the  termination  of  each  half-year  a  competent  French 
Scholar  will  e.xamine  the  different  Forms,  and  rej^ort  upon  their 
condition  and  award  prizes. 

•4.  To  carry  this  improvement  into  efFect  a  charge  of  lOs.  6d.  a 
quarter  will  be  made,  but  aft.T  each  boy  shall  have  completed  the 
terms  of  the  King's  Schohirship.  he  will  receive  instruction  from  the 
French  Master  without  any  expense. 

The  French  master  appointed  was  M.  Martinet,  Bachelier- 
^s-Lettres  de  rUniversite  de  Paris.  M.  Martinet  retaine<l  his 
ofl&ce  f or  more  than  thirty  years,  and  many  of  his  former  pupils 
retain  many  pleasant  recollections  of  his  kindly  rule.  The 
system  was,  however,  soon  modified.  It  was  found  that  one 
hour  a  day  was  too  liberal  an  allowance,  but  on  the  other  hand 
the  teaching  was  extended  to  two  hours  a  week  for  all  boys  in 
the  School,  and  the  additional  charge  was  soon  removed. 

The  Chapter  House  Speeches  first  came  into  view  in  the 
Report  for  1840,  in  which  year  the  efforts  of  the  boys  seem  to 
have  been  particularly  successful,  f or  we  read  that  "  the 
admirable  propriety  and  spirit  with  which  many  of  the  Speeches 
were  given,  exceeding  the  efforts  on  any  previous  occasion, 
procured  for  the  actors  the  most  honourable  mention  at  the 
Society's  Anniversary."  Thirty  years  earlier  the  Speeches  had 
been   delivered   in  the   schooh-oom,   and  although  we  cannot 
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exactlj  date  their  transference  to  the  Chapter  House,  it  seems 
likelj  that  it  was  due  to  the  initiative  of  Mr.  Wallace,  who  not 
only  warmlj  supported  this  annual  function,  but  spent  much 
time  in  personallj  coaching  the  bojs  in  their  parts.  In  this 
work  he  was  ablj  assisted  bj  Mr.  Fisher,  the  English  master, 
an  able  and  accomplished  man,  whose  lectures  on  English 
literature  were  thoroughlj  appreciated  bj  the  bojs.  So  suc- 
cessful  were  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Wallace  and  his  coUeague  in 
this  direction,  that  in  the  opinion  of  some  old  King's  scholars 
who  have  been  more  or  less  regular  attendants  at  Speech  dajs 
during  the  last  fiftj  jears,  those  earlj  histrionic  efforts  have 
never  been  surpassed. 

The  earliest  programme  extant  belongs  to  the  jear  1844. 
To  the  modem  mind  it  appears  portentouslj  long,  but  our 
fathers  were  men  of  great  endurance.  Beginning  with  the 
Cathedral  Service,  thej  theu  passed  on  to  the  Chapter  House, 
where  thej  witnessed  the  deliverj  of  no  fewer  than  nineteen 
'"  Speeches."  After  this  thej  were  readj  to  sit  down  to  the 
Anniversarj  Dinner,  held  at  the  Fountain  Hot«l,  which  was 
followed  bj  a  lengthj  toast  list.  These  after-dinner  speeches 
filled  up  the  interval  of  time  until  it  became  necessarj  to 
adjourn  to  the  schooh-oom  to  listen  to  the  concert.  Even  then 
their  energies  did  not  flag,  for  when  the  musical  entertainment 
was  ended,  the  proceedings  were  at  last  closed  bj  a  dance,  so 
that  the  "  Speech  Daj  "  revehies  must  have  lasted  for  some- 
thing  like  fifteen  hours  at  a  stretch — a  feat  of  endurance, 
beside  which  the  attenuated  efforts  of  later  dajs  appear 
positivelj  insignificant ! 

The  following  is  the  programme  of  the  Speeches  delivered 
at  the  King's  School,  Canterburj,  October  3rd,  1844  : — 


Speeches. 

Wood  .  .  Satan'8  Address  to  the  Sun,  P.  L.  iv.,  32 

J.  Barton  .  Andromache.      II.  yi.,  L.  407 

Dorman  .  King  Henrj  V.,  Act.  ii.,  Sc.  2 

Rendel  .  Oratio  pro  Milone         .... 

Benson          .  r  Cassius  )  t  i-      r«  *   i.  •      o     o 

o     ,  ^  T.     ,       /  J  ulms  Csesar,  Act  iv.,  Sc.  3     . 

Sankey  .  \  Brutus  J 

J.  Tulke       .     Potier  aui  Etats  de  la  Ligue.    Henriade 

Cant,  vi 


Milton. 
Homer. 

Shakspere. 
Cicero. 

Shakspere. 


Voltaire. 
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French 

Wallace 

C.  Smith 

R.  Biron 

A.  Fielding  . 

Mason  . 

Holmes 

T.  Smithett  . 

H.  Watson  . 

H.  Barton 

C.  Tulk 

E.  Smith 

J.  Mourilyan 

Harrison 
J,  Watson    . 
Glennie 
Waddington 


L.  974 


Cato,  Act  iv. 

rriysses        jphiioctetes. 
t  rhuoctetes  J 
Venus.     jEn.  L.  18 

j  >  Venice  Preserved,  Act  iv.,  Sc.  ii. 

(_  Pierre  J 

Le  Duel 

Macilente 

De  Corona 


/SyP^^^jCato.Actii. 
I  Juba      J 


l 

Oratio  F.  Camilli 

Gratiano,  Merchant  of  Venice,  Act  i., 

Sc.  i 

Polynices,  (Ed.  Colon.  1254  . 
On  War  with  Buonaparte     . 

i  ^  Adelphi,  Act  iii.,  Sc.  iii.  . 


Addison. 

SophoclcB. 

Virgil. 

Otway. 

Eousseau. 
Ben  Jonson. 
Demosthenes 

Addison. 
Livy. 

Shakspere. 
Sophocles. 
Sheridan. 

Terence. 


The  Latin  speech  from  Terence  (which  invariably  came  last) 
was  popularly  known  as  the  "  Hat  Speech,"  from  the  fact  that 
it  was  the  custom  for  the  actors  to  carry  their  tall  hats  in  their 
hands  while  they  delivered  it.  In  this  the  Captain  of  the 
School  claimed  the  privilege  of  taking  the  principal  part 
himself,  and  of  inviting  one  of  his  special  friends  to  share  with 
him  the  dialogue.  By  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Joseph  Wright  (the 
author  of  the  "  Life  of  Walter  Pater ")  we  are  enabled  to  re- 
produce  here  the  plate  illustrating  the  scene  in  the  Chapter 
House,  during  the  delivery  of  the  speeches.  The  picture  is 
from  a  drawing  by  the  late  Mr.  Eaz^,  for  many  years  Drawing 
master  in  the  King's  School. 

Mr.  L.  L.  Eaze  did  excellent  work  for  thirty  years  at  the 
Kiug's  School,  but  his  arrival  was  as  fortuitous  as  that  of 
Mr.  Wallace  himself.  Mr.  Eaze  came  to  this  coimtry  from 
France  as  f ar  back  as  the  year  1 823,  when  he  was  only  nineteen 
years  of  age.  He  brought  with  him  letters  of  introduction  to 
several  London  publishers,  but,  when  passing  through  Canter- 
bury,  he  was  so  much  impressed  by  the  architectural  beauties 
of  the  Cathedral  that  he  resolved  to  go  no  f  urther.  As  he  was 
an  excellent  architectural  draughtsman,  his  views  of  the 
Cathedral  soon  attracted  much  attention^  and  many  of  them 
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were  engraved.  He  became  Drawing  master  in  the  King*s 
Scliool  in  1842,  and  retained  that  position  until  1865,  when  he 
was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Boone. 

But  we  must  revert  to  the  general  history  of  the  School. 
In  1848  it  became  plain  to  Mr.  Wallace  that  if  justice  was  to 
be  done  to  the  increased  number  of  boys  that  were  now  on  the 
books,  additional  teaching  space  must  be  supplied.  At  that  time 
the  sole  accommodation  f or  about  ninety  boys  was  the  old  school- 
room  and  the  long  room,  the  latter  serving  as  dining  hall  for 
the  boarders,  and  as  a  sixth  form  class-room.  Accordingly, 
at  the  Autumnal  Chapter,  the  Head-master  presented  apetition 
to  the  Goveming  Body  that  he  might  be  aUowed  to  raise  funds 
for  building  a  nevv  schoolroom.  The  proposal  met  with  a 
somewhat  cool  reception ;  the  Dean  and  Chapter  offered  no 
objection  to  Mr.  Wallace's  request,  but  their  support  went  no 
further  than  to  offer  to  bestow  upon  the  work  "  any  old  timber 
or  material  at  our  disposal."  This  was  not  very  encouraging, 
but  although  the  Dean  and  Chapter  did  not  just  then  feel 
inclined  to  give  much  effective  support  to  building  operations, 
they  showed  that  they  recognized  the  need  of  extended  accom- 
modation  by  aUotting  to  the  use  of  the  Schooi  two  old  houses, 
which  at  that  date  stood  at  right  angles  to  the  Almonry 
buildings,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Mint  yard.  This  was 
a  useful  addition  at  the  time,  and  gave  space  for  two  extra 
class-rooms,  the  library,  and  six  private  studies  for  Vlth  form 
boys.  Moreover,  in  the  foUowing  year,  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
were  pleased  to  make  a  grant  of  £300  towards  building  a  new 
schoolroom,  on  condition  that  the  site  chosen  was  approved  by 
them,  and  with  the  further  somewhat  cryptic  proviso  that 
"  care  be  taken  that  there  be  nothing  reasonably  objectionable 
to  any  Member  of  the  Chapter."  No  further  steps  in  the 
matter  were  taken  untU  1852,  when  the  foUowing  Minute  was 
made  in  the  Act  Book  :  "  Agreed  that  the  new  grammar  school- 
room  shall  be  built  on  the  proposed  site  over  the  Norman 
Arches."  The  work  now  seems  to  have  been  definitely  taken 
in  hand.  The  designs  of  Mr.  Harry  Austin,  surveyor  and 
architect  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  for  a  pseudo-Norman 
building  upon  the  Arches,  which  had  been  erected  seven 
hundred  years  earlier,  were  approved,  and,  although  the  pro- 
gress  of  the  work  was  not  very  rapid,  the  new  School,  or  as  it 
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was  at  first  called,  the  "  New  Upper  Sclioolroom,"  was  ready  for 
use  by  the  summer  of  1855.  What  amount  of  success  had 
attended  Mr.  Wallace's  efforts  to  raise  the  necessary  funds  we 
do  not  know,  but  from  the  report  of  the  King's  School  Feast 
Society  printed  below,  it  would  appear  that  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  had  after  all  been  responsible  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  cost.* 

The  liberality  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  towards  the  School 
was  not,  however,  exhausted  by  this  very  practical  recognition 
of  its  needs,  but  found  further  expression  in  another  direction. 
Until  the  year  1854,  the  salaries  of  both  Head  and  Lower 
masters  had  been  confined  within  the  narrow  limits  of  their 
statutable  stipends,  viz.,  £20  and  £10  respectively.  In  the 
eighteenth  century,  both  Masters  had  almost  invariably  supple- 
mented  their  scholastic  incomes  by  the  profits  of  some 
ecclesiastical  benefice,  and,  indeed,  often  of  more  than  one. 
This  was  no  longer  the  case.  Mr.  Wallace  held  no  Church 
preferment,  and  Mr.  Beatson,  the  second  master,  was  not  in 
holy  orders.  Hence,  their  pecuniary  position  was  inferior  to 
that  of  many  of  their  predecessors.  This  was  now  recoguized 
by  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  and  to  remedy  the  anomaly  the 
stipejid  of  the  Head-master  was  now  raised  to  £200  per  annum, 
and  that  of  the  lower  master  to  £100.  But  more  important 
ref orms  were  pending.  The  King's  School,  Canterbury,  had  from 
its  first  foundation  been  exclusively  devoted  to  classical  studies. 
In  this  respect  it  occupied  no  peculiar  position,  for  all  the 
public  schools  in  England  were  conducted  on  similar  lines,  and 
few,  if  any,  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century  had  extended 
their  curriculum  so  far  as  to  embrace  those  subjects  which  in 
present-day  parlance  belong  to  "  Modem  Side."  That  Mr. 
Wallace  formulated  such  a  scheme  in  the  year  1856  is,    we 


*  1855.  "  The  Committee  congratulatc  the  friends  of  the  School  upon 
thc  completion  of  a  second  school  room,  a  work  to  be  attributcd  solcly 
to  the  liberality  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  and  to  be  accepted  as  a  token 
of  the  substantial  interest  they  take  in  thc  welfare  of  the  School.  Your 
Committee  can  now  point  with  satisfaction  to  the  School  buildings,  which 
are  at  once  most  convenient  for  use  and  highly  ornamental  to  the  City 
of  Canterbury.  Your  Committee  think  it  a  fair  subject  of  congratulation 
that  the  buildings  should  have  been  designed  and  carried  to  completion  by 
an  old  Bling's  Scholar." 
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think,  suflBcient  proof  that  he  was  as  an  educationalist  in 
advance  of  his  age.  Moreover,  the  fact  that  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  were  ready  to  sanction  the  formation  of  a  special 
department  for  the  purpose  of  "  extending  the  advantages  of  the 
School  to  such  boys  as  might  otherwise  be  induced,  by  the 
new  openings  in  the  Military  and  Civil  Sei-vice  of  the  country, 
to  seek  such  institutions  elsewhere,"  speaks  well  of  the  broad- 
minded  views  of  a  body  which  is  sometimes  charged  with  ultra- 
conservatism. 

The  School  was  now  divided  into  two  departments,  General 
and  Special.  In  the  former,  the  course  was  the  same  as  that 
pursued  in  other  public  schools.  French  was  taught  throughout 
all  the  forms,  German  only  to  the  boys  in  the  fifth  and  sixth, 
and  Hebrew,  which  Mr.  Wallace  himself  taught,  was  a 
volimtary  subject,  which  might  be  studied  by  the  boys  in  the 
two  upper  forms.  In  the  Special  Department,  in  addition  to  the 
usual  modern  subjects,  instruction  was  given  in  surveying, 
military  drawing,  and  fortification,  while  to  those  boys  who 
were  courageous  enough  to  attack  the  tongues  of  the  east,  Dr. 
Reinhold  Rost,  the  German  master,  who  was  a  leamed  Oriental 
scholar,  was  ready  to  impart  a  knowledge  of  Sanscrit,  Hindu- 
stani,  and  Persian,  "  upon  moderate  terms."  The  first  master 
of  the  Special  Department  was  the  Rev.  John  Batchelor 
Kearney,  M.A.,  of  St.  John's  CoUege,  Cambridge  (20th 
Wrangler),  who,  we  believe,  is  still  living. 

Mr.  Kearney's  Form  is  a  little  difl&cult  to  describe,  for  it 
was  not  so  much  a  definite  Army  Class  as  a  Mathematical  Fifth 
Form.  The  Fourth  Form  was  under  the  charge  of  the  Hev. 
Anby  Beatson ;  and  a  boy  on  passing  out  of  this  would  go 
either  into  the  Classical  Fifth  and  Sixth,  which  were  under 
Wallace,  or  into  the  Mathematical  Fif th,  under  Keamey.  The 
new  venture  was  not  altogether  successful.  It  lasted  only 
during  some  three  or  four  years,  and  Mr.  Keamey  left  the 
School  very  soon  after  the  coming  of  Dr.  Mitchinson. 

About  the  same  date  as  the  institution  of  the  Special 
Department,  and  probably  on  account  of  the  extra  advantages 
the  boys  now  enjoyed,  the  tuition  fees  were  raised  from  eight 
to  fifteen  guineas  per  aununi,  from  which  smn  King's  scholars 
were  allowed  to  deduct  £10  4s.  8d.,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
boarding  fees  were  raised  from  foi-ty  to  forty-five   guineaa. 
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Although  to-daj  these  charges  appear  moderate  enough,  Mr. 
Wallace  had  some  misgivings  that  the  increased  fees  might 
press  heavily  upon  the  country  clergy — a  class  from  which  the 
school  had  always  been  largely  recruited.  It  was  therefore 
with  the  object  of  lightening  the  burden  to  the  Mr.  Quiverf  uls 
of  the  country  parsonages  that  he  formulated  and  submitted  to 
the  Dean  and  Chapter  a  scheme  whereby  the  Goveming  Body 
were  invited  to  found  a  certain  number  of  scholarships 
for  clergymen'8  sons.  The  Head-ma8ter's  proposal  was  as 
follows : — 

1.  That  ten  (or  twelve)  Scholars  be  appointed  to  be  called  Dean 
and  Chapter  Scholars. 

2.  That  these  Scholars  be  the  sons  of  Clergymen  of  the  Diocese 
of  Canterbury,  and  faiUng  these,  sons  of  Colouial  clergy,  and  faihDg 
these,  Bons  of  clergymen  of  the  Province  of  Canterbury. 

3.  That  the  Scholars  be  elected  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter  at  their 
audits  in  November  and  June. 

4.  That  no  Scholar  be  appointed  who  is  under  nine  years  of  age 
or  above  fourteen. 

5.  That  no  Scholar  be  appointed  wbo  cannot  read  fairly  and 
write  decently. 

6.  That  if  the  Candidate  for  the  Scholarship  has  been  at  School 
previous  to  his  application,  a  certificate  of  good  conduct  be  required 
under  the  hand  of  his  former  maater. 

7.  That  the  Dean  and  Chapter  Scholars  receive  instruction  in 
Latin,  Greek,  French,  Writing,  Arithmetic  and  EngHsh  for  the  annual 
payment  of  two  pounds. 

8.  That  they  be  boarded,  including  washing,  at  £23  per  annum. 

9.  That  they  wear  a  gown  with  cap  and  surplice. 

10.  That  the  first  term  of  Scholarship  be  four  years,  and  that 
their  being  allowed  to  continue  Scholara  after  that  period  depend 
upou  the  progress  that  they  may  have  made  and  their  general 
conduct  during  the  term  of  their  Scholarship. 

11.  That  the  Dean  and  Chapter  Scholars  be  placed  exactly  upon 
the  same  footing  with  regard  to  University  Ezhibitions  aa  the  King'8 
Scholars. 

Excellent  as  these  suggestions  were,  there  was  no  chance  of 
their  being  adopted  by  the  Governing  Body,  who  had  no  funds 
at  their  disposal  for  the  endowment  of  further  scholarships, 
and  the  matter  was  closed  by  a  simple  "  non  posmmus." 
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There  is,  however,  no  reason  to  think  that  their  inability  to 
adopt  this  suggestion  iniplied  any  want  of  sympathy  between 
the  Goveming  Body  and  the  Head-master.  On  the  contrary, 
the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Cauterbury  have  always  been 
honourably  distinguished  amongst  capitular  bodies  for  their 
solicitude  for  the  best  interests  of  the  School  of  which  they 
are  the  trustees.  Whenever  any  fresh  departure  from  old 
established  custom  has  been  advocat^d,  it  has  invariably  met 
with  due  consideration,  and  when  deemed  practicable  and 
advautageous  the  request  has  beeu  granted.  For  example, 
when  in  1850  Mr.  Wallace  asked  leave  '*  to  read  moming 
prayers  in  some  chapel  of  the  Cathedral  when  the  statutes  did 
not  require  the  presence  of  the  Scholars  in  the  Choir,"  the 
Chapter  readily  acceded  to  his  request,  and  the  Chapter  House 
once  more  became  the  scene  of  the  early  uioruing  devotions  of 
both  Masters  and  boys.  The  statutable  attendances  at  the 
Cathedral  services  were  at  this  date  interpreted  to  mean  the 
presence  of  the  boys  at  morning  pi-ayers  on  Saints'  days  and 
Fridays,  in  addition  to  their  attendance  at  morning  and 
evening  prayers  on  Sundays.*  Okl  King's  Scholars  of  the 
forties  and  fifties  do  not  speak  with  much  enthusiasm  of  the 
preaching  powers  displayed  by  the  Prebends  at  that  date. 

Lord  Charles  Thynne  and  Mr.  Peele,  in  the  earlier  part  of 
the  period,  and  A.  P.  Stanley  (aft«rwards  Dean  of  West- 
minster)  in  the  later  part  of  it,  were  voted  less  dull  than 
their  brethren ;  but  on  the  whole  there  was  very  little  in  the 
long  discourses  of  those  days,  delivered  as  they  were  with 
little  or  no  oratorical  effort  to  rouse  the  interest  or  attract  the 
attention  of  young  boys.  Yet,  despite  all  this,  there  was 
much  in  the  Cathedral  services  which  was  a  real  source  of  joy 
to  many  a  young  King's  Scholar.  In  those  days  there  was  but 
one  sermon  on  Sunday,  but  the  music  was  always  there,  and, 
wedded  to  the  words  of  our  beautiful  English  Liturgy,  often 
had  an  extraordinary  charm,  and  was  a  powerful  instrument 
to  weld  and  shape  unformed  characters.  Even  the  boy  with- 
out  an  ear  for  music,  to  whom  the  services  must  at  the  time 
have   often   seemed  long  and    tedious,  in    after  life    would 

•  Attendance  on  tlie  rigils  and  eves  of  Saints'  days  and  other  Holy 
days  was  not  exaeted  at  this  period. 
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reckon  these  long  hours  iu  the  choir  amongst  the  most  precious 
of  his  life.  "It  develops  patience,"  says  Walter  Pater  in 
his  charmmg  sketch  of  "  Emerald  Uthwart,'^  "  that  tale  of 
hours,  the  long  chanted  English  service ;  our  English  manner 
of  education  is  a  development  of  patience,  of  decorous  and 
mannerly  patience.  *  It  is  good  for  a  man  that  he  bear 
the  yoke  in  his  youth :  he  putteth  his  mouth  in  the  dust,  he 
keepeth  silence,  because  he  hath  borne  it  upon  him.' — They 
have  this  for  an  anthem ;  sung  however  to  wonderfully 
cheerful  aud  sprightly  music,  as  if  one  liked  the  thought." 

In  the  early  years  of  Wallace'8  reign,  there  was  some  laxity 
with  regard  to  the  attendance  of  the  King'8  Scholars  on  those 
days  when  their  presence  in  the  Choir  was  required  by  statute. 
Some  did  not  come  at  all ;  others  came  without  tlieir  surplices. 
In  1834  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  at  their  autumnal  meeting, 
determiued  to  stop  this  irregularity,  and  to  that  end  the 
followiug  order  was  made  :  "That  no  King^s  Scholar  shall 
appear  in  the  Cathedral  without  his  suiplice,  aud  that  the 
names  of  the  King's  Scholars  who  uiay  be  absent  from  the 
service  be  given  to  the  Dean  or  Vice  Dean  or  Senior  Prebeu- 
dary  in  the  audit  room  by  a  monitor  immediately  after  divine 
service." 

Possibly  the  negligence  of  the  Scholars  with  regard  to  their 
proper  habit  may  have  been  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  for  a 
long  period  the  Dean  and  Chapter  had  withdrawn  the 
statutable  allowance  for  these  habilimeuts.  The  gowns  and 
surplices  were  so  expeusive  and  the  pecuniary  stipend  so  small, 
that  to  purchase  the  former  the  value  of  the  latter  would  be 
swallowed  up  for  four  years !  Hence  it  is  likely  that  the 
Scholars  were  very  chary  of  iucurring  expense  in  this  direc- 
tion,  with  the  result  that  possibly  there  were  sometimes  not 
enough  surplices  and  gowus  to  go  round  amongst  the  fifty 
foundation  boys.  That  the  cost  of  the  gowns  was  considerable 
is  clear  from  a  letter  which  Mr.  Wallace  addressed  to  the 
Dean  aud  Chapter  iu  1850  (December  5th).  He  had  made 
enquiries  of  Bellingham  (the  tailor),  aud  found  that  the  price 
of  a  gowu  was  from  £2  to  £2  lOs.,  that  the  cap  cost  lOs.,  and 
the  surplice  25s. ;  and  he  prayed  that  the  Governing  Body 
would  again  "provide  gowns  for  the  Scholars  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions   of  the   statutes."      lu   response  to  this 
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letter  the  following  minute  was  made  in  the  Chapter  Act 
Book :  "  Agreed  that  2\  yards  of  cloth  at  the  price  of  3s.  4d. 
a  yard  or  8s.  4d.  per  aunum  sliall  be  given  to  each  Kiug  Scholar 
for  his  gown  according  to  the  statute." 

Hitherto  we  have  been  content  to  draw  our  material  from 
the  annual  reports  of  the  K.S.  Feast  Society  and  from  the 
entries  recorded  in  the  Chapter  minutes;  but  a  far  clearer 
and  more  entertaining  account  of  the  School  as  it  existed  in 
the  early  years  of  the  Wallace  regime  will  be  afforded  by  the 
perusal  of  the  foUowing  personal  reminiscences,  which,  twenty 
years  ago,  an  old  King'8  Scholar  contribut^d  to  the  pages  of 
the  Cantuarian : — 

"  Let  me  try  and  picture  to  you  somewhat  of  the  old  buildiugs. 
The  School  proper  stood  at  the  south  end  of  the  Mint  yard,  and 
extended  from  Northgate,  where  Ha\'ward'8  (the  porters)  lodge  now 
standjs,  nearly  up  to  the  Green  Court  Gate,  which  was  at  that  time 
the  entrauce  to  the  Precincts,  the  old  gates  now  hanging  at  the  gate 
in  Northgate  then  being  hung  on  the  books  still  esisting  at  the  Green 
Court  Gate,  the  porter  dwelHng  where  the  present  carpeuter'8  shop 
{now  the  tuck  shop)  is,  his  sleeping  apartments  being  overhead. 

Tou  must  remember  that  the  present  schoohoom  was  not  erected 
till  1851 — the  two  arches  extending  from  the  Xorman  Staircase  to 
the  carpenter'8  shop  being  all  that  was  then  left  of  the  ruins  of  the 
old  "  Hog  Hali" — the  open  space  under  the  present  School  being 
known  by  the  name  of  '  The  Little  Mint  Yard,'  at  one  corner  of 
which  dwelt  a  lady  of  great  celebrity,  aud  one  much  respected  by  all 
boys  who  knew  her.  This  was  the  celebrated  Mrs.  Norton,  purveyor 
of  luxuries  and  dainties  in  the  shape  of  tarts,  buns,  etc.,  to  the  King'8 
School — the  said  lady  dividing  her  attentions  between  the  providing 
of  delicacies  and  the  caref  ul  culture  of  a  pig  or  pigs  in  close  proximity 
to  her  dwelHng-house,  which  pigs,  if  they  did  not  conduce  to  the 
Bweetness  or  salubrity  of  the  neighbourhood,  yet  in  due  time  produced 
great  delight  to  the  bo}  s  of  old  when  they  appeared  in  the  shape  of 
sausages,  etc,  and  helped  to  swell  the  exchequer  of  the  said  lady.  Where 
the  present  Library  {now  the  Old  Library)  stands  was  the  old  Choristers' 
School,  approached  by  the  Xorman  staircase ;  but  this  School  was  after- 
wards  moved  to  oue  of  the  rooms  then  eiisting  over  the  dark  entry  (now 
gone).  The  site  of  the  present  Headmaster^s  residence  and  the  Hiniug 
Hall  was  occupied  by  three  dwelling-houses,  let  to  outsiders.  The 
Gymnasium  bas  taken  the  place  of  the  Second  Master'8  house.  The 
class-rooms,  north  of  the  colossal  staircase,  stand  on  the  site  of  the 
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Orgauisfs  oflScial  residence,  and  the  Headmaster^s  house  was  part  o£  the 
School  building,  next  to  Northgate,  Hayward's  lodge  being  about  under 
the  drawing-room.  The  Grange  was  at  that  time  occupied  by  outsiders, 
and  where  the  present  Head-master'»  garden  is  was  then  the  yard 
used  by  the  Cathedral  workmen.  So,  re^lly,  all  the  School  buildings, 
strictly  speaking,  consisted  of  the  Head  and  Second  Master^s  house, 
and  the  big  schoolroom,  which  I  will  describe  presently,  the  long 
room,  where  the  boarders  had  their  meals  and  did  their  evening  work, 
and  bedrooms — yes,  bedrooms,  not  dormitories,  and  such  rooms  as  I 
fear  the  present  generation  would  rather  elevate  their  noses  at,  for  in 
8ome  of  them  there  was  almost  more  bed  than  room.  On  Speech  Day, 
breakfast  over,  we  weut  to  the  Cathedral  at  11,  where  the  sermon  was 
always  preached  by  au  old  King'8  Scholar.  I  say  always,  because  of 
late  years  the  practice  has  (I  think  unwisely)  been  departed  from,  for 
with  what  respect  and  reverential  awe  did  we  behold  that  black 
gowned,  behooded,  bebanded,  white-chokered  old  schoolfellow.  After 
service  a  biscuit  aud  glass  of  wine  were  with  diflSculty  swallowed.  It 
is  odd  how  very  dry  biscuits  always  appear  just  before  going  through 
an  ordeal,  but  the  wine  was  a  great  assistance,  and  helped  to  supply 
some  of  the  necessary  amount  of  pluck  required  by  the  novice  on  his 
first  appearance  in  public.  The  speeches  themselves  and  the  after- 
speeches  I  need  not  describe,  as  they  were  much  as  they  now  are, 
Bave  that  there  was  no  admission  of  the  King'8  Scholars.  This  was 
always  done  in  the  schoolroom  immediately  after  the  examination 
just  before  Christmas.  I  should  also  like  to  mention  another  omis- 
Bion,  and  that  waa  of  the — to  my  mind — unseemly  cheering  and 
shouting  in  the  Cloisters  after  the  speeches.  As  regards  our  School 
work  in  years  gone  by,  there  was  not  much  difFerence,  I  expect,  from 
that  of  the  present  day — only  that  the  division  of  the  day  was 
different.  After  Easter  to  Michaelmas  we  began  school  at  7.  This 
lasted  till  8.30.  We  begau  again  at  9.30,  and  went  on  till  12.30 ;  and 
again  from  2  till  4.  Half-holidays  on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays, 
when  we  got  leave  to  go  out  at  2.30,  and  were  free  till  the  tea  bell 
rang  at  6.  We  attended  the  Cathedral  service  every  Friday  moming, 
instead  of  Saturday  afternoon,  though  Saturday  had  been  the  day 
previously  to  my  time.  On  every  Friday  morning  before  Church  the 
Church  Catechism  was  said  by  the  whole  School,  the  captain,  in  the 
presence  of  the  Head-master,  iuterrogating  the  Upper  School,  while 
the  Second  Master  performed  the  same  ofl&ce  for  the  Lower  School. 
We  atteuded  the  Cathedral  services  on  all  Holy  days,  the  rest  of  the 
School  day  being  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  Greek  Testament. 
The  examinations  were  held  at  the  end  of  the  Midsummer  and 
Christmas  quarter»  by  two  of  the  canons — Drs.  Bussell  and  Spry  j 
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that  for  tlie  King'8  scholarships  being  held  during  the  November 
audit  by  Dr.  Eussell  and  the  Vice-Dean,  who  was  then  in  office  £or  a 
year  at  a  time,  The  scholarships  in  those  days  were  worth  but 
£1  8s.  4d.,  and  the  classical  education  free,  and  it  conferred  the 
privilege  of  being  eligible  for  a  school  exhibition  at  the  TJniversities. 
No  boy  in  my  time  could  try  for  the  King's  Scholarship  until  he  had 
been  in  the  School  for  twelve  months.  There  was  one  curious  custora 
connected  with  the  examinations  the  origin  of  which  I  never  knew, 
and  that  was  the  hanging  by  the  neck  a  small  paper  demon  over  the 
entrance  to  the  Great  Schoolroom.  I  do  not  remember  ever  seeing 
anyone  place  it  there,  but  tbere  it  always  was."* 

Mr.  Wallace  resigned  the  Head-mastership  on  23rd  June, 
1859,  on  being  presented  bj  the  Earl  of  Camarvon  to  the 
valuable  rectory  of  Burghclere  in  the  county  of  Hampshire. 
Throughout  the  whole  of  the  twenty-seven  years  during  which 
he  had  presided  over  the  King's  School,  he  had  had  as  his 
colleague  Mr.  Anby  Beatson,  and  no  two  men  could  have 
worked  more  amicably  together  or  have  enjoyed  more  thoroughly 
the  love  and  respect  of  their  pupils.  Wallace,  though  a  man 
of  strong  character  and  great  firmness,  uevertheless  aspired  to 
rule  rather  by  love  than  by  fear,  and  on  the  whole  he  was 
successful.  Corporal  punishment,  though  of  course  not  un- 
known,  was  very  infrequently  employed,  and  as  a  rule  was 
inflicted  only  for  serious  offences  against  morals  or  for  flagrant 
breaches  of  discipline. 

In  connexion  with  Mr.  Wallace's  disciplinary  methods  we 
may  perhaps  be  permitted  to  quote  the  following  story  of  an 
incorrigible  youth  who  gave  almost  ceaseless  trouble  to  the 
gentle  Head-master.  Arthur  M  .  .  .  .,  though  a  boy  of  lovable 
character,  possessed  a  temperament  which  was  continually  lead- 
ing  him  into  scrapes.  The  Head-master  was  most  unwilling  to 
flog  him,  and  therefore  as  an  altemative  employed  again  and 
again  his  favourite  threat,  viz.,  that  unless  the  boy  amended  his 
ways  he  should  be  brought  bef ore  the  Dean  and  Chapter.  It  soon 
became  clear  that  unless  the  threat  was  to  be  a  mere  fulmen 
brutum  it  must  be  carried  into  effect,  and  the  boy  was  brought 
before  the  Cathedral  dignitaries  assembled  in  solemu  conclave  in 
their  Audit  House.  In  the  absence  of  the  Dean,  the  head  of  the 
long  table  was  occupied.  by  Archdeacon  Croft,  who  happened  to 

•  J^e  Cantuarian,  vol.  i.,  p.  482, 
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be  Vice-Dean  at  the  time ;  at  its  extreme  end  sat  the  luckless 
boy  in  humble  posture.  After  the  Head-master  had  gone 
through  the  long  catalogue  of  the  boy's  misdeeds,  the  Vice- 
Dean  solemnlj  admonished  the  lad,  waming  him  of  the  terrible 
fate  that  would  overtaJie  him  if  he  were  brought  again  before 
that  august  tribunal.  When  the  Vice-Dean  had  finished  his 
speech,  each  of  the  Canons  present  added  a  few  words  of 
patemal  admonition  to  the  boy,  who  was  sitting  with  bowed 
head  apparently  quite  OTerwhelmed  with  the  sense  of  his 
disgrace.  At  length  he  was  permitted  to  retire,  and  then  as 
the  Chapttrr  filed  past  the  place  where  he  had  been  sitting, 
lo  !  deeply  cut  in  letters  of  great  size  was  the  name  Arthur 
M  .  .  .  .  actually  engraven  upon  the  sacred  mahogauy !  This 
then  was  the  explanation  of  the  bowed-down  head  and  humble 
mien!  It  was  more  than  the  Chapter  could  stand;  Arthur 
M  .  .  .  .  had  to  leave  the  School.  But  let  us  hasten  to  add 
(although  we  fear  the  moral  may  be  unconventional)  the 
naughty  boy  became  in  later  life  a  most  excellent  and  self- 
denying  parish  priest,  who  moreover  was  able  to  number 
amongst  his  personal  frieuds  some  of  those  ecclesiastical  digni- 
taries  who  once  had  acted  as  his  judges. 

But,  to  revert  to  Mr.  Wallace,  we  must  not  omit  to  mention 
that  he  possessed  that  excellent  gift  to  a  school-master — a  keen 
sense  of  humour.  Although  pimning  is  no  longer  considered 
to  be  a  high  form  of  wit  (if  indeed  it  can  come  under  that 
category  at  all),  this  was  quite  otherwise  in  the  middle  of  the 
last  century,  when  such  efforts  were  much  in  fashion,  and  the 
Head-master  did  not  disdain  to  play  with  words  of  similar 
sound,  and  was  by  no  means  displeased  when  the  boys  met 
some  peculiarly  outrageous  attempt  in  this  direction  by  a  dis- 
tinctly  audible  groan.  Wallace  possessed  a  fine  voice,  which 
he  used  with  great  effect  on  suitable  occasions,  but  he  had  no 
ear  for  musie,  a  defect  which  led  to  some  ludicrous  results 
when  (as  for  instance)  during  his  Hebrew  lectures  he  would 
attempt  to  illustrate  the  Hebrew  method  of  chanting  the 
Psalms  by  his  unaided  vocal  efforts.  Though  not  a  first-rate 
scholar,  he  was  a  good  teacher  within  certain  limitations.  Thus, 
while  his  translations  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Classics  are  said 
to  have  been  admirable,  he  was  much  less  successful  as  a  teacher 
of  composition,  especially  of  Greek  and  Latin  prose.     Of  the 
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literary  merits  of  the  poets  and  dramatists  he  had  a  very  high 
appreciation,  and  was  inclined  to  direct  the  attention  of  his 
scholars  to  these  rather  than  to  peculiarities  of  construction 
and  grammar.  One  amusing  story,  whieh  has  some  connexion 
with  the  above  remarks,  relates  how,  after  the  Head-master 
had  been  dilating  for  some  time  upon  the  dramatic  power  of 
Euripides,  he  quoted  the  famous  line  in  which  Alcestis  bids 
f arewell  to  Admetus  : — 

Ad.  rl  Bpa<i ;  irpoKeLireL^  ;  Al.  x^^p' — -^^*  o.ircoKofirjv  roKwi, 
and  added  "  Notice,  boys,  how  the  djing  heroine  was  only  able 
to  ejaculate  the  first  half  of  her  farewell  (x«*p'))  what  a  graphic 
touch  that  is  !  "  Whereupon  a  matter-of-fact  boy  blurted  out, 
"  But  sir,  how  could  she  have  known  that  the  next  word  would 
begin  with  a  vowel  ?"     Solviiur  ridendo. 

As  to  the  School  games,  we  reserve  our  description  for  the 
Chapter  which  will  deal  with  Athletics,  and  content  ourselves 
with  saying  here  that  Wallace  tolerated  them,  but  was  too 
honest  to  simulate  an  interest  vvhich  he  did  not  feel.  There 
was  one  exception,  however,  to  this  attitude.  He  regarded 
aquatic  sports  of  all  kinds  with  absolute  horror,  and  a  salutary 
dip  in  river  or  sea,  or  a  short  row  in  some  old  tub  of  a  boat, 
was  apt  to  bring  upon  the  delinquent  the  utmost  rigour  of  the 
law.  Indeed  an  O.K.S.  still  living  has  written  out  a  whole 
book  of  Homer  f  or  having  ventured  to  bathe  once  in  the  river 
Stour! 

Though  reckoned  a  good  preacher,  WaUace  had  few  oppor- 
tunities  of  displaying  his  eloquence  in  the  Cathedral  pulpit. 
At  an  early  period  of  his  career  he  had  been  invited  by  the 
Dean  to  preach  in  the  Choir  on  November  the  5th,  but  the 
invitation  was  not  repeated,  for  so  much  loyalty  and  devotion 
to  the  Church  of  England  was  displayed  in  his  discourse  that  it 
kept  the  congregation,  if  not  spellbound,  at  least  in  their 
pla<5es  for  an  hour  and  a  quarter.*  But  he  was  a  man  of  deep 
religious  principles,  and  one  who  by  all  accounts  exercised  an 

*  On  another  occasion,  at  the  annoal  dinner  of  the  Farmers'  Club  in 
Canterbury,  he  was  asked  to  propose  the  toast  of  the  Club.  He  did  so,  but 
in  a  speech  lastiug  for  more  than  an  hour,  in  which  he  gave  quotation  after 
quotation  from  the  classics  bearing  upon  the  subject  of  agriculture.  It  may 
have  been  a  fine  exhibition  of  erudition,  but  it  was  hardly  fitted  to  the 
occaaion,  and  he  was  uot  again  calldd  upon. 
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excellent  influence  over  the  boys,  especially  by  means  of  his 
Confirmation  lectures,  which  often  made  a  real  and  lasting 
impression,  and  are  to  this  day  gratefully  remembered  by  many 
O.K.S.  who  had  the  privilege  of  listening  to  them. 

For  several  years  before  his  retirement  Wallace  had  rented 
Heppington  House  in  the  parish  of  Lower  Hardres,  and  to  this 
pleasant  country  seat  he  would  retire,  not  only  in  the  holidays, 
but  also  during  term  time  whenever  he  thought  that  his  pre- 
sence  in  the  Mint  Yard  was  unnecessary.  Such  a  practice 
would  in  the  present  day  seem  inconsistent  with  the  proper 
performance  of  a  Head-master^s  duties,  but  Old  King'8  Scholars 
of  the  period  do  not  seem  to  remember  that  there  was  any 
feeling  at  the  time  that  this  was  so.  Still  there  can,  we  think, 
be  little  doubt  that  the  occasional  absence  of  the  Head-master 
from  his  boarding-house  must  have  been  detrimental  to  dis- 
cipline.  That  there  was  need  in  1859  of  a  stronger  hand  on 
the  helm  is  likely,  and  this  the  new  pilot  most  assuredly 
supplied.  But  whatever  may  have  been  Wallace's  limitations 
as  a  teacher  and  disciplinarian,  to  all  inquiries  as  to  the  man 
himself  we  have  met  with  but  one  reply,  viz.,  "  We  all  loved 
him." 

Mr.  Wallace*8  successor  was  a  man  of  altogether  a  difFerent 
stamp.  The  atmosphere  of  the  King'8  School  under  Wallaoe'8 
mild  rule  had  been  pleasant,  but  perhaps  slightly  enervating. 
With  the  advent  of  Dr.  Mitchinson  a  keen  but  undeniably 
bracing  blast  swept  through  every  hole  and  comer  of  the 
ancient  foundation.  Of  the  enormous  capacity  of  the  new 
Head-master  for  work,  of  his  unflinching  loyalty  to  his  assist- 
ants,  and  of  his  self-sacrificing  efForts  on  behalf  of  the  welfare 
of  the  institution  over  which  he  presided,  we  need  not  here 
speak,  since  all  are  duly  acknowledged  in  the  next  chapter. 
But,  while  we  wish  to  associate  ourselves  with  the  Warden  of 
Radley's  just  appreciation  of  Dr.  Mitchinson'8  character  and 
work,  we  think  that  not  a  few  of  our  readers  whose  schooldays 
fell  within  the  fourteen  years  of  his  strenuous  rule,  wiU  miss  in 
Dr.  Field'8  admirable  sketch  what  in  their  memories  is  the 
outstanding  feature  of  Dr.  Mitchinson's  administration. 

Although,  in  addition  to  great  qualities  as  a  Head-master, 
Dr.  Mitchinson  possessed  a  strongly  marked  personality,  it 
cannot  be  said  of  him  as  of  his  predecessor  that  he  aspired 
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to  rule  by  love  rather  than  by  fear.  His  law,  like  that  of  the 
Medes  and  Persians  (to  which  indeed  he  was  fond  of  comparing 
it),  was  fixed  and  unalterable,  and  any  breach  of  it  brought 
down  upon  the  transgressor  chastisement  sure  and  swift. 
Corporal  punishment  was  the  universal  panacea  for  all  wrong 
doing,  whether  the  patient  had  been  guilty  of  a  serious  breach 
of  discipline,  or  had  allowed  three  false  concords  to  slip  into 
his  Latin  exercise.  Such  a  system,  though  doubtless  productive 
of  considerable  intellectual  activity,  and  perhaps  more  than  the 
usual  proportion  of  academic  successes,  left  nothing  in  reserve 
short  of  expulsion  for  more  serious  offences  against  morals  or 
discipline.  Moreover,  the  constant  iufliction  of  paia  as  a 
remedial  agent  in  School  is  apt  to  produce  in  boys  out  of 
School  a  callousness  towards  the  feehngs  of  their  weaker 
brethren,  which  may  at  times  devek)p  into  something  worse. 
Whether  it  had  that  effect  in  the  King's  School,  or  not,  we 
leave  to  the  judgment  of  those  who  had  personal  experience  of 
the  system. 

Towards  the  end  of  Dr.  Mitchinson's  career  the  punitive 
methods  in  vogue  during  the  earlier  years  of  his  Head-master- 
ship  were  subjected  to  considerable  modification,  and  brought 
more  into  line  with  those  adopted  in  other  public  schools. 
But  to  the  end  the  severity  of  the  system  was  its  most  prominent 
feature,  and  few  indeed  were  the  boys  who  passed  through  the 
ordeal  entirely  unscathed.  Many  of  them  liked  the  Head- 
master  none  the  worse  for  his  unremitting  attentions  to  their 
persons ;  but  we  take  leave  to  doubt  whether  any  great  number 
of  the  survivors  could  say  honestly  that  they  would,  if  they 
could,  live  their  School  days  over  again. 
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CHAPTER    IX. 

€l)t  ^tlml  m  tl)t  tiaps;  of  IBr.  iBitrI)ingon, 

X859— 1873. 

Bt  the  Rev.  Dr.  Field,  Warden  op  Radlet  Colleqk. 

The  election  of  a  successor  to  Mr.  Wallace  involved  for  the 
King'8  School  an  issue  far  more  critical  than  any  goveminf^ 
body  could  have  realized  at  the  time.  It  was  probably  felt  thut 
social  changes  were  in  progress  and  new  ideals  of  education  in 
process  of  developnient,  which  would  make  new  demands  on 
those  responsible  for  the  conduct  and  control  of  schools.  But 
it  is  only  when  we  look  back  over  the  last  half-century  that 
the  true  significance  of  the  new  conditions  can  be  appreciated. 
We  are  apt  of  course  to  exaggerate  the  pressure  and  strenuous- 
ness  of  our  own  days,  and  the  fertility  of  our  own  inventions, 
in  contrast  with  what  we  are  pleased  to  regai  d  as  the  apathy  and 
stagnation  of  the  past.  There  were  no  doubt  excellent  school- 
masters  before  Amold — teachers,  organizers,  disciplinarians. 
But  there  are  real  contrasts  in  three  main  particulars.  Life 
was  rougher  in  schools,  and  was  passed  under  conditions  which 
we  regard  as  intolerable  in  diet  and  housing ;  class  rooms  and 
appamtus  were  meagre  and  insufficient.  There  was  a  stereo- 
typed  curriculum,  little  variety  of  method,  and  very  slight  scope 
for  new  departure.  Thirdly,  the  stimulus  and  the  strain  of 
competition  had  not  begun  to  make  itself  seriously  felt.  The 
important  local  schools  could  rely  on  old  family  traditions  and 
local  connexions  to  preserve,  even  under  moderate  adminis- 
tration,  a  fair  supply  of  scholars.  But  the  facility  of 
communication  which  made  the  whole  country  one  competitive 
area,  drew  to  the  old  Public  Schools  boys  whose  fathers  had 
been  educated  at  local  schools,  and  also  permitted  the 
foundation  of  schools  like  Marlborough  and  Haileybuiy,  which 
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attracted  even  more  largely  the  class  which  had  previously  fiUed 
the  smaller  grammar  schools.  There  is  no  truer  picture  of 
middle-class  English  life  of  this  period  than  that  which  Miss 
Yonge  has  drawn  iti  the  "  Daisy  Chain."  There  we  have  the 
local  grammar  school  of  Stoneborough,  where  the  Mays  had 
been  educated  for  generations.  But  Dr.  Maj's  youngest  son  was 
sent  to  Eton.  Surveying  the  fortunes  of  the  local  schools,  we 
see  some  still  maintaining  a  somewhat  precarious  struggle  with 
a  flourishing  "middle  school"  established  by  their  side,  some 
have  practically  themselves  become  the  "  middle  school,"  while 
a  few  have  risen  to  take  their  place  somewhere  in  line  with  the 
greater  Public  Schools.  It  is  unnecessary  to  discuss  what 
the  result  of  a  wrong  choice  on  the  fortunes  of  the  School 
would  have  been  at  so  critical  a  juncture.  It  is  enough  to 
emphasize  the  fact  that  the  jxmcture  was  critical,  and  to  draw 
out  in  some  detail  the  happiness  of  the  selection  which  was 
made.  The  Rev.  John  Mitchinson  was  in  the  first  place  a 
scholar  of  the  sister  school  of  Durham,  brought  up  under  the 
same  traditions,  and  inspired  with  the  same  ideals  as  those 
represented  by  the  associations  of  the  foundation  of  the 
Cathedral  Church  of  Canterbury.  He  also  represented  the 
new  tradition  and  the  broader  developments  of  education  as 
to  his  scholarships  at  Pembroke  CoUege,  Oxford,  and  to  his  first 
classes  in  the  classical  schools  he  had  added  a  first  class  iu  the 
newly  created  school  of  Natural  Science,  a  distinction  which  it 
may  be  safely  stated  he  was  the  first  Head-master  to  obtain. 
He  had  made  his  mark  as  assistant  to  Dr.  Hessey  at  Merchant 
Taylors'  School,  for  his  teaching  had  not  only  made  a  strong 
impression  upon  the  boys,  but  attracted  attention  in  a  wider 
sphere.  The  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Canterbury  at  aU  events 
seem  to  have  felt  at  once  that  they  had  no  need  to  look  for  any 
further  candidate.* 

Those  who  are  acquainted  with  Dr.  Mitchinson  will  not 
need  to  be  informed  that  he  lost  no  time  in  setting  about 
vigorous  measures  of  reconstruction  and  reform. 

•  At  a  special  Chapter  held  on  February  23rd,  1859,  the  recommendation 
of  Mr.  Mitchinson,  Fellow  of  Pembroke  CoUege,  Oxford,  appeared  so  highly 
satisfactory,  that  it  was  agreed  he  should  be  invited  to  attend  the  Dean  and 
Canons  in  residence,  and  they  were  authorized  to  appoint  him  to  oflBce  unless 
upou  the  interview  with  him  they  should  find  any  grounds  of  objection. 

p  2 
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The  first  point  which  attracted  his  attention  was  the 
reorganization  of  the  fifty  King's  Scholars  included  in  the 
foundation  of  the  Cathedral  Church  by  the  statutes  of  King 
Henry  VIII.,  and  endowed  originally  with  the  magnificent 
payment  of  £1  8«.  4d.  per  annum.  At  one  period  of  the 
history  of  the  School  it  has  been  shewn  that  these  were  to  be 
had  for  the  asking,  while  at  times  there  were  not  enough  boys 
to  fill  all  the  vacancies.  The  Head-master,  however,  detected  at 
once  an  opportunity  in  this  foimdation,  and  his  scheme  for 
modification  was  ready  for  submission  to  the  S.  Catherine'8 
Chapter  of  1859.  It  was  then  resolved  to  hold  an  election  at 
the  summer  audit  as  well  as  at  the  S.  Catherine'8  audit,  and 
also  to  abolish  the  reatriction  which  required  candidates  to 
have  been  half  a  year  iii  the  School.  Consideration  of  the 
more  important  proposals  was  postponed,  and  it  would  seem  to 
have  been  originally  intended  to  apply  to  the  Queen  in  Council 
for  permission  to  replace  by  a  new  scheme  those  statutes  of 
the  Cathedral  Church  which  affected  the  School.  Such  drastic 
change,  however,  was  not  to  come  for  twenty  years ;  f or  the 
time  it  was  considered  suflftcient  to  act  under  the  sanction  of 
the  visitor. 

At  Midsummer  1860,  the  following  resolutions  were 
adopted : — 

"  That  the  Fifty  King'8  Scholars  be  divided  into  three  ranks,  viz.  25 
Probationers,  15  Junior  Scholars,  and  10  Senior  Scholare. 

That  the  Probafioners  receive  the  eame  stipend  and  privileges  as 
all  the  King'8  Scholars  have  done  under  the  former  system. 

That  they  be  elected  f or  two  years,  at  the  expiration  of  which  they 
will  be  eligible  for  the  neit  rank,  or  faihng  that,  for  re-election  to 
their  Probationership  after  a  competitive  Examination,  unless  disquah- 
fied  by  age  or  standing.  But  that  in  case  of  such  re-election  the  Boy 
shall  afterwards  be  ineligible  for  either  of  the  higher  ranks.  Boys  in 
the  school  [below  the  third  form]  (while  in  the  lower  school)*  will  be 
eligible  to  this  rank — those  not  in  the  sehool  must  not  have  exceeded 
their  13th  birthday.  They  will  be  examined  in  English  and  Latin 
Grammar,  Geography,  and  Elementary  Arithmetic. 

That  the  Junior  Scholars  be  entirely  exempted  from  the  present 
School  fees,  viz.  £15  15».     That  they  be  ehgible  between  the  ages  of 

*  The  words  in  brackets  were  substituted  by  resolution  at  the  S.  Oathe- 
rine's  Chapter,  1860. 
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9  and  15  (i.e.,  up  to  their  16th  birthday).  They  will  be  examined  in 
easy  translations  from  Latin  into  English,  and  vice  versd,  and  from 
Greek  into  English.  They  must  possess  a  sound  knowledge  o£  Latin 
and  Greek  Grammar,  and  will  be  liable  to  eiamination  in  Arithmetic 
and  French.  That  these  scholarships  be  tenable  [for  3  years,  at  the 
termination  of  which  the  Boy  will  be  eligible  for  a  senior  scholarship, 
or,  failing  that,  may  after  examination  be  continued  in  the  junior 
scholarship  for  2  years  longer]  (for  five  years  or  till  the  boy  within 
this  period  shall  have  been  elected  a  Senior  Scholar).* 

That  the  10  Senior  Scholarships  be  confined  to  Boya  who  have 
been  Junior  scholars.  Their  value,  including  exemption  from  the 
School  fees,  will  be  £30  per  an.  That  these  scholarehips  be  tenable 
for  2  years.  The  exam°  will  consist  in  passages  for  translation 
from  the  usual  Greek  and  Latin  Authors,  and  for  retranslation  into 
prose  and  verse  in  both  languages,  together  with  a  paper  of  gram- 
matical  and  general  questions,  or  a  coiTesponding  examin*^  in 
Mathematics,  including  at  least  Euclid  and  Algebra.  Whether  they 
will  be  exam"*^  in  one  or  both  of  these  subjects  will  be  optional  with 
the  candidates,  but  as  a  rule  excellency  in  one  will  be  preferred  to 
mediocrity  in  both. 

That  in  each  rank  candidates  must  be  properly  qualified  or  the 
vacancies  will  remain  unfilled." 

Thus  the  fifty  King's  scholars  previously  of  one  grade  were 
divided  into  three.  The  lowest,  consisting  of  twenty-five,  were  to 
be  called  Probationers ;  these  were  eligible  between  the  ages  of 
9  and  14,  holding  the  scholarship  for  two  years  with  emolmnent 
of  £10  16s.  8(Z.,  but  were  not  formally  admitted  to  the  Founda- 
tion.  Admission  with  the  ancient  formula  was  reserved  for 
the  fifteen  juniors  eligible  up  to  their  sixteeuth  birthday,  and 
holding  the  scholarship  for  five  years  with  emolument  of 
£15  15».  per  annum.  The  elections  to  these  grades  were 
held  at  the  Midsummer  and  November  audits,  but  from  the 
juniors  ten  senior  scholars  were  elected,  having  £30  a  year  and 
continuing  for  five  years  from  the  date  of  election  as  a  Senior 
Scholar.  One  of  these  was  reserved  for  mathematics.  The 
junior  scholars  were  distinguished  by  a  crimson  tassel  and  the 
seniors  by  gowns  similar  to  the  Oxford  scholars'  gown,  but 
with  the   sleeve  open  from  the  shoulder.     In  strictness  this 

•  The  words  in  brackets  were  substituted  by  resolution  at  the  S.  Cathe- 
rine*i  Chapter,  1860. 
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involved  a  departure  froin  the  statute  and  an  ambiguous 
position  whicli  still  reraaiiis.  By  statute  boys  were  eligible 
who  had  completed  their  ninth  and  not  exceeded  their  fifteenth 
year.  But  candidates  for  the  junior  scholarships  were  ad- 
mitted  up  to  their  sixteenth  birthday.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  Canon  Russeirs  statement,  that  it  was  all  right  so  long 
as  a  boy  coidd  say  he  was  not  over  fifteen,  would  have  been 
accepted  by  high  legal  authority.  The  probationers  were 
placed  in  an  ambiguous  position,  as  they  were  counted  among 
the  fifty  King'8  scholars,  wore  the  gown,  had  their  names 
called  at  the  Archbishop^s  visitation,  and  yet  were  continuaUy 
inf ormed  by  the  Dean  that  they  were  not  yet  on  the  f  oundation, 
though  he  hoped  they  some  day  might  be.  These  details,  how- 
ever,  do  not  alter  the  fact  that  the  arrangement  was  raost 
admirably  devised,  and  has  remained  practically  unaltered  to 
the  present  tirae.  Indeed,  the  only  criticism  I  have  ever  heard 
of  it  is  that  the  reservation  of  the  senior  scholarships  to  boys 
who  have  already  won  the  junior  makes  a  place  on  the  founda- 
tion  impossible  for  boys  who  happen  to  come  to  the  School 
late,  or  who,  as  sometimes  happens,  just  fail  almost  by  acci- 
dent  to  win  the  junior  scholarship  before  they  are  16.  The 
change  involved  an  improvement  in  the  method  of  examination, 
which  had  previously  been  conducted  entirely  by  the  Chapter 
on  a  method  which  had  at  least  the  merits  of  siraplicity. 
Before  the  day  appointed  boys  who  were  eligible  had  to  give 
proof  of  their  proficiency  by  writiug  out  fairly  a  text  of  the 
Bible,  generally  I  am  informed  the  first  verse  of  the  Gospel  of 
S.  John.  Those  who  survived  the  test  were  marched  oflE  to 
one  of  the  Canons'  houses  (usually  Canon  RusselPs)  and  there, 
having  been  arranged  in  some  order — whether  that  of  caK- 
graphy  or  no  does  not  appear — they  were  asked  questions  in 
grammar,  history,  and  geography.  They  took  places  as  in  a 
class  lesson  and  the  scholarships  were  awarded  to  those  who 
ended  highest.  A  written  examination  was  instituted  for  the 
probationerships  in  Latin  grararaar,  geography,  and  arithmetic, 
but  to  the  time  of  my  own  election  traces  of  the  earlier 
method  survived,  as  those  of  us  who  were  selected  sat  in  the 
exaraination  order  and  took  places,  and  I  can  still  recaU  the 
pain  and  anxiety  of  losing  some  places  and  the  triuraph  of 
recovery  with  an  answer  about  the  AUeghany  mountains.    A 
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frieud  of  mine  avers  that  he  lost  the  scholarship  solely  because 
he  refused  to  believe  there  was  a  town  called  Canterbuiy  in 
New  Zealand. 

The  minute  recounting  this  change  concludes,  "  Examiners 
from  the  Universities  to  examine  the  School  at  midsummer,  the 
Chapter  undertaking  the  November  examination."  The 
election  therefore  to  the  senior  and  most  numerous  junior 
scholarships  passed  into  the  hands  of  an  examiner  who  was 
usuallj  some  recently  elected  Fellow  of  a  CoUege,  an  arrange- 
ment  to  which  the  present  writ«r  owes  in  more  than  one  case  an 
intimacj  which  is  hurrying  to  the  close  of  its  eighth  lustrum. 

The  report  of  the  Kjng^s  School  Feast  Society  for  1861 
supplies  this  comment : — 

Of  these  changes  the  most  important  is  the  resolution  of  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  to  appoint  annually  an  examiner  chosen  from  among 
distinguislied  scholars,  who,  by  residence  at  the  Universities  or  other- 
wise,  are  familiar  with  the  present  state  of  University  education. 
It  is  hoped  that  this  measure  will  here  or  elsewhere  have  the  efEect 
of  raising  the  work  of  the  school.  The  eiaminer  selected  for  the 
present  year  is  the  Eev.  Edward  Moore,  Fellow  and  Lecturer  of 
Queen'8  College,  Oxford." 

There  was  usuaUy  one  member  of  the  Chapter  specially 
charged  with  the  interests  of  the  School  and  the  conduct  of 
the  Christmas  examination.  Dr.  Stanley  was  foUowed  by 
Canon  RusseU,  previously  Head-master  of  the  Charterhouse, 
and  he  by  his  successors  in  the  same  staU,  Mr.  Blakesley  and 
Mr.  RawUnson.  The  advent  of  these  examiners  at  Christmas 
was  not  regarded  with  much  satisf action  by  the  upper  forms, 
and  various  methods  were  contrived,  and  sometimes  with 
success,  to  shorten  the  period  of  examination  as  much  as 
possible.  It  is  int«resting  to  note  that  the  above-mentioned 
Mr.,  now  Dr.  Moore  suoceeded  Mr.  RawUnson  in  this  very  staU. 

The  next  matter  of  importance  recorded  in  the  Chapter 
minutes  is  the  rebuUding  of  the  Head-master's  house.  At 
that  time  the  east  side  of  the  Mint  yard  was  occupied  by  a 
range  of  buUdings  formerly  aUotted  to  the  Six  Preachers,  which 
had  been  assigned  to  the  School.*  On  the  north  side  were  two 
houses  occupied  by  the  second  and  the  mathematical  masters, 

*  See  p.  197. 
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on  the   west  the  house  of  the  Cathedral   organist,  while  the 
schoolhouse  itself  closed  the  Mint  yard  proper  on  the  south  in 
a  range  of  buildings  stretching  from  the  present  porter'8  lodge 
towards  the  south  end  of  the  new  schoolroom  erected  in  1853. 
It  had,  however,  fallen  into  a  ruinous  condition,  and  the  only 
accommodation  it  provided  was  a  hall  with  four  dormitories 
capable    of    holding    between    twenty  and  thirty  boys.     Mr. 
Mitchinson  shared  with  Edward  Thring  a  belief  in  the  power 
of  **  the  almighty  wall  "  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  influence   upon 
boys  of  the  conditions  under  which  they  are  housed  and  the 
surroundings  in  which  they  are  taught.    The  Dean  and  Chapter 
in  those  happy  days  had,  what  it  may  seem  inconceivable  iu 
these  degenerate  times  that  any  Deau  and  Chapter  should  have, 
a  surplus  fund.     There   were   other  proposals  for  its   employ- 
ment,  but  in  1863  it  was  decided  to  devote  it  to  building  a 
new  house  for  the  Head-master  and  his  boarders  on  the  north 
and  east  sides  of  the  Mint  yard.     The  building  was  completed 
in  1865  at  a  cost  of  between  £6000  and  £7000,  and  provided 
room  for  sixty  boys  and  six  studies  with  four  occupants  each 
for  the   boys  in    the   upper    school.      The    dormitories    were 
arranged  on  the  cubicle  system,  which  a  Warden  of  Radley  may 
be  permitted  to  suggest  was  first  introduced  into  English  public 
schools  by  Dr.  Sewell  at  Radley,  and  which,  though  the  ad- 
vantage  is  not  all  on  one  side,  did  at  the  time  more  than  is 
generally   supposed   to   abolish    some    barbarous    and   pagan 
features   of  public   school   life.      At  all  events,  though  the 
general  tone  of  feeling  and  conduct  had  markedly  improved 
even  in  the  old  house,  aiid  numbers  had  overflowed   so  that 
some  had  to  be  lodged  with  the  organist,  the  testimony  of 
those  who  passed  through  the  transition  period  proves  beyond 
question  the   truth  of  Thring's  dictum,  and  the  coiiicidence 
of  a  marked   change   in   the  character  of  the  place  with  the 
building  of  the   new  house.      One    whose   school    life  began 
some  eighteen  months  af ter  the  change  can  testify  that  what- 
ever  traces  of   roughness   remained,  there  was  a  thoroughly 
sound  tradition  in  all  moral  matters. 

It  was  at  first  intended  to  reconstnict  the  old  house  as  a 
boarding  house  f or  the  Second  Master ;  but  at  the  November 
Chapter  of  1864  the  surveyor  reported  it  too  much  decayed  to 
be  repaired.    He  suggested,  however,  that,  as  the  lease  of  the 
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parallel  building,  kuown  as  the  Grange,  wbich  he  himself 
held  frora  the  EccJesiastical  Commissioners,  was  shortly  to 
expire,  the  Chapter  might  obtain  the  freehold  of  that,  and 
build  room  for  boys  on  the  west  end  of  it.  This  was  done, 
and  the  old  house  disappeared.  The  Mint  yard  was  thus 
thrown  open  to  the  road,  and  the  great  Norman  gate,  with 
Chillenden's  room  over  it,  which  had  for  centuries  given 
admission  to  the  Green  Court,  now  ceased  to  be  the  exteraal 
gate  of  the  Precincts.  A  new  gate  and  porter's  lodge  were 
constructed,  and  thither  the  bojs  ti-ansferred  their  purchases 
of  buns  and  ginger  beer.  The  old  porter's  lodge  was  trans- 
formed  into  a  class-room,  and  a  small  room  over  it  (from  its 
size  not  inaptlj  termed  the  rabbit-hutch)  was  made  to  open 
out  of  the  south-west  comer  of  the  schoolroom.  It  is  difficult 
to  think  of  this  gloomy  aud  insufficient  provision  for  the 
fifth  and  sixth  forms  as  au  actual  step  forward ;  but  for  the 
time  being  it  certainly  was  so.  The  provision  of  class-rooms, 
even  in  1873,  was  certainly  inadequate.  A  room  in  the  uew 
School-house,  originally  intended  for  a  class-room,  was  almost 
at  once  divided,  so  as  to  form  a  set  of  rooms  for  a  resident 
Master.  Nor  was  any  further  provision  made  until  after 
Mr.  Lipscomb's  death  iu  1870.  The  dining  and  drawing- 
rooms  in  his  house  were  transformed  into  class-rooms  for  the 
fourth  and  fifth  forms.  The  boarders  of  the  Second  Master 
were  thus  incorporated  iuto  the  IIead-master's  house,  the 
dormitory  simply  becoming  one  of  his  dormitories,  while  the 
room  used  as  a  study  (enjoying  as  it  did  the  unique  advantage 
of  a  fireplace — a  fireplace,  moreover,  distinguished  by  the  arms 
of  Archbishop  Parker)  was  naturally  chosen  as  the  study  of 
the  head  of  the  School  and  the  senior  monitors — an  arrange- 
ment  which  had  its  incouvenience,  as  it  removed  the  chief 
executive  from  the  most  important  centre  of  the  School  life. 
The  concentration  of  boarders  under  the  Head-master's  control 
was  increased  by  the  disappearance  of  the  Dames'  houses  in 
the  town,  where  a  few  boys  had  been  permitted  to  lodge. 
Occasionally,  however,  one  or  two  boys  still  boarded  with  some 
of  the  minor  canons. 

The  increasing  number  of  boarders  ovei-flowed  into  the 
small  but  picturesque  building  which  stands  in  the  centre  of 
the  north  side  of  the   Green  Court.      As  Mr,  Hodgson,  the 
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Mathematical  Master,  had  rooms  there  when  it  was  first  so 
occupied,  it  has  ever  since  been  known  as  "  Hodgson's  Hall." 
A  sort  of  scullery  at  the  back  was  transformed  into  a  rudi- 
mentary  laboratorj,  and  here  chemistry  was  taught  for  some 
time.  The  eucouragement  given  to  the  study  of  natural 
ecience  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter  was  not  great.  In  1870, 
in  answer  to  au  explanation  made  by  the  Head-master  of  his 
application  for  a  donatiou  towai  ds  natural  science  appliances 
for  the  King's  School,  it  was  agreed  "  to  give  £4  for  an  air- 
pump  tbis  year,  but  not  to  give  an  annual  subscription."  On 
the  death  of  Dean  Alford,  however,  in  the  next  year,  part  of 
the  Alford  Memorial  Fund  was  devoted  to  the  building  of  the 
Alford  Laboratory  in  the  Mint  yard.  This  was  not,  it  may 
be  said,  the  first  time  that  chemistry  was  taught  in  the  School, 
as  in  the  School  Feast  Report  for  1862  it  is  stated  that  the 
Head-master  has  engaged  Mr.  Linford  to  give  a  course  of 
lectures  and  demoustrations  iu  chemistry,  with  a  view  to 
supplementing  his  own  instructions  in  natural  science.  I  find 
many  retaiii  a  vivid  recollection  of  the  Head-master^s  instruc- 
tion,  and  tbe  curious  beginning  of  the  School  Museum  in  a 
damp  cupboard  of  the  class-room  under  the  arches.  In  this 
cupboard  a  boy  was  once  imprisoned  amongst  the  bones,  when 
the  Head-master  entered,  aud  there  was  much  anxiety  as  to 
whether  the  prisoner  would  be  discovered. 

The  abolition  of  the  Second  Master^s  boarding-house, 
though  not  an  unmixed  advantage,  yet  provided  rooms  for 
three  resideut  Assistant-Masters  and  a  common  room  for  their 
meals,  and  thus  incideutally  matorially  altered  the  relation- 
ships  of  Masters  and  boys.  lu  every  public  school  the 
"  sixties  "  saw  this  relationship  transformed,  and  in  many  the 
memory  still  abides  of  the  man  iu  whoui  the  boys  first  realized 
the  change.  At  Canterbury  it  was  the  Head-master  himself — 
not,  however,  by  the  ordinary  method  of  association  in  games, 
but  by  long  couutry  walks,  and  by  inviting  boys  to  accompany 
him  in  delightful  holiday  tours.  Of  these,  some  Canterbury 
boys  retain  memories  which  rank  among  the  happiest 
experiences  of  their  school  time.  The  staff  with  which  Mr. 
Mitchinson  started  consisted  of  the  Second  Master,  a  Mathe- 
matical  Master,  a  Modern  Language  Master,  and  a  Writing 
Master.      At  the  end  of    his   time  it    had    nearly  doubled. 
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Almost  at  the  outset  he  was  enabled  to  appoint  as  Second 
Master  au  old  Durham  schoolfellow — Mr.  J.  S.  Lipscomb.  If 
vivid  impression  and  permanent  retention  of  what  is  taught 
be  any  test  of  good  teachinor,  Mr.  Lipscomb  will  certainly 
deserve  high  rank  as  a  t^acher.  How  manj  a  passage  of 
Horace  or  Hecuba  recalls  the  adjustment  of  the  eye-glass,  the 
contraction  of  the  fine  features  (which  sometimes  heralded  an 
explosion),  or  else  the  swinging  phrase  in  which  the  trans- 
lation  came  and  made  one  feel  for  the  first  time  there  was 
some  sense  in  it.  How  clearly  still  one  sees  the  long  surpKced 
procession  which  followed  him  to  his  early  grave  in  the 
beautiful  churchyard  of  S.  Martin.  The  School  Feast  Report 
for  1870  notes :— 

"  The  school  sustained  a  severe  loss  by  the  death  o£  the  second 
master,  Mr.  Lipseomb,  who  for  ten  years  and  until  absolutely  disabhd 
by  severe  illness,  had  discharged  his  duties  with  the  greatest  advan- 
tage  to  the  school,  aud  whose  removal  caunot  but  be  felt  by  many 
geaerations  of  sehool  boys  who  reaped  the  benefit  of  his  firm  and 
kindly  teaching  and  discipHne." 

He  was  succeeded  as  Second  Master  by  Mr.  Hodgson,  and 
a  word  must  now  be  said  of  some  other  members  of  the 
staff.  Four  of  Dr.  Mitchinson's  old  pupils  retumed  in  a  new 
capacity — Mr.  H.  W.  Russell,  an  accomplished  musician  who 
displaced  the  visiting  German  master;  Mr.  C.  W.  Cobb,  who 
transferred  all  too  soon  to  Uppingham  his  powers  of  stimulus 
and  discipline  ;  Mr.  F.  H.  Hall,  who  came  for  two  short  terms 
with  his  Oriel  Fellowship  and  Oxford  Blue;  and  lastly  Mr. 
L.  G.  Mason,  destined  to  inspire  in  many  generations  a  whole- 
some  awe  and  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  Odes  of  Horace,  and 
to  render  service  of  a  unique  kind  in  his  admirable  training 
of  the  "  speeches." 

When  in  1867  Mr.  Cruso  married  a  daughter  of  Dean 
Alf ord,  his  place  as  Fifth  Form  master  was  taken  by  Mr.  Richard 
Goodall  Gordon,  who  served  the  School  imder  three  Head-masters 
for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Of  him,  gratitude  and 
friendship  make  it  difiicult  to  write,  but  no  account  of  Dr. 
Mitchin8oa's  Head-mastership  would  be  complete  which  did  uot 
recognize  the  mark  left  by  Mr.  Gordon'8  work  and  character 
in  the  life  of  the  School.    We  are  sometimes  apt  to  estimate 
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efficiency  too  exclusively  in  terms  of  diseiplinarj  power,  but 
Mr.  Gordon  was  a  conspicuous  instance  of  the  force  which  can 
be  exercised  by  refinement,  a  delicate  artistic  sense,  and  deep 
though  unobtrusive  religious  feeling.  There  is,  I  am  certain, 
to  this  day  in  the  School  as  a  heritage  from  him,  a  tradition 
not  merely  of  eitemal  good  manners,  but  also  of  that  feeling 
of  which  manners  are  "  the  flower  and  native  growth."  To 
another  member  of  the  staff  the  School  owes  a  debt  for  services 
not  less  conspicuous,  ending  only  as  this  volume  appears.  Mr. 
Richard  Greaves  Hodgson,  before  his  appointment  as  Second 
Master,  had  succeeded  to  the  mathematical  mastership  previousl}' 
held  by  Mr.  Kearney  and  Mr.  Blissard.  His  striking  figure,  his 
wonderful  athletic  power  and  genial  good  fellowship,  gave  him 
at  once  a  prominent  place  in  the  boys'  affections.  He  was,  I 
believe,  the  first  to  be  associated  in  the  boys'  games.  The 
advent  of  the  '*  games*  master  "  is  a  phenomenon  in  present 
public  school  life  not  without  disadvantage.  And  in  days 
when  all  opportunity  for  initiative  is  removed  from  boys  by 
concentration  of  management  in  the  hands  of  masters,  and 
spontaneity  and  variety  in  device  of  employment  for  leisure 
hours  is  crushed  by  the  monotonous  pressure  of  compulsory 
games,  we  look  back  with  a  sense  of  something  lost,  to 
days  when  rounders  and  high-cock-a'lorum  were  not  wholly 
unknown,  and  boys  really  raised  their  own  subscriptions  and 
financed  and  managed  their  own  amusements.  But  games 
then  were  crude  and  primitive,  and  the  association  in  them  of 
a  master  iike  Mr.  Hodgson  did  much  to  raise  the  standard  and 
stimulate  enthusiasm.  The  space  for  games  in  the  Preciucts 
was  limited  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  with  the  Grange  the 
garden  "  behind  the  Grange  "  had  become  available  as  a  play- 
ground  and  the  demolition  of  houses  had  left  space  for  stump 
cricket  in  the  Mint  yard  ;  a  fives  court  had  also  been  formed  in 
the  north-west  angle,  the  shape  of  which  necessitated  four  players 
standmg  in  a  line — a  form  of  game  which  some  of  us  still  believe 
to  be  the  best  ever  invented.  But  to  Mr.  Hodgson  was  due  an 
improvement  which  has  lasted  to  the  present  day.  The  School 
had  been  allowed  the  use  of  the  Green  Court  by  a  resolution  of 
Chapter  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  "  subject  to 
the  right  of  the  Prebendaries'  servants  to  exercise  their  horses 
on  it,"  a  right  certainly  not  exercised  in  the  memory  of  man. 
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On  it  football  had  been  played^and  goals  were  marked  on  tbe  east 
and  west  walls,  which,  though  still  in  the  "sixties"  used  for  the 
hockey,  a  week  of  which  preceded  and  foUowed  the  football 
season,  had  been  replaced  by  large  goals  at  the  south-west  and 
north-east  angles.  Here  a  curious  form  of  game  was  played  in 
which  running  with  the  ball  was  forbidden,  but  it  niight  be 
bounced  along  by  hand.  The  football  season  was  usually 
started  by  a  half-holiday  for  a  match  between  day  boys  and 
boarders  in  which  the  whole  School  played,  small  boys  being 
drawn  up  in  serried  rauks  in  goal.  The  space,  however,  was 
small — I  can  remember  a  goal  being  kicked  by  a  long- 
legged  student  of  S.  Augustine's  from  within  a  yard  or  two 
of  his  own  goai — and  also  diversified  by  trees,  iron  railings 
and  similar  obstacles.  When  Dr.  Parry  became  Bishop  of 
Dover  he  rented  for  the  School,  and  continued  for  niany  years 
to  rent  the  field  now  known  as  Blore's  piece.  To  this  the  main 
energies  of  the  School  football  were  transferred,  a  move  which 
necessitated  a  modification  of  the  old  rules,  and  a  new  code 
was  printed  for  which  the  present  writer  was  largely  respon- 
sible,  and  which  he  confesses  that  visiting  teams  were  not  often 
able  to  understand.  The  surface  of  the  Green  Court  consisted 
of  tracts  of  mud  interspersed  with  a  few  patches  of  plantains 
and  other  weeds.  Mr.  Hodgson  seized  the  opportunity  of  the 
new  ground  to  raise  a  fund  for  turfing  it  and  rendering  it 
fit  for  cricket,  and  since  that  time  it  has  been  most  carefully 
preserved;  and  beside  the  enormous  improvement  as  a  play- 
ground,  it  has  added  not  a  little  to  the  seemliness  of  the  most 
beautiful  Cathedral  Precinct  in  the  world.  Even  the  bombard- 
ment  of  their  drawing-room  windows  did  not  cause  the  Dean 
or  the  Bishop  to  view  with  unfriendly  eyes  the  increasing 
regularity  of  practice,  or  the  advent  of  the  cricket  professional. 
There  were  regular  matches  with  the  Clergy  Orphan  School 
and  S.  Augustine's  College,  and  memory  still  treasures  the 
happiness  of  the  drive  to  Eamsgate  for  the  Chatham  Honse 
match.  The  drive  was  enlivened  by  practice  with  the  now 
happily  obsolete  pea  shooter,  and  on  one  occasion  a  stone  breaker, 
startled  by  the  inipact  of  a  pea  on  his  face,  retaliated  by  the 
discharge  of  a  stone  which  crashed  into  the  carriage. 

The  absence  of  any  routine  compulsion  gave  scope  for  a 
variety  of  amusements  little  heard  of  now.     One  whose  school 
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days  overlapped  my  own  says  that  he  recollects  a  time  when 
almost  every  boy  could  cut  out  and  rig  a  f  uU-rigged  ship.  Pole 
jumping  in  the  marshes  near  Whitehall  or  by  Fordwich  was 
very  popular,  and  I  remember  what  seemed  to  me  phenomenal 
heights  cleared  at  the  sports  with  the  pole.  This  interesting 
exercise  has  quite  disappeared.  Then  there  were  the  paper 
chases.  The  country  round  Canterbury  is  excellently  adapted 
for  this  purpose,  though  a  hop  garden  after  February  rains  may 
be  trying  to  the  wind,  and  the  course  often  led  to  some  dykes 
in  the  marshes,  which  brought  most  of  the  field  soaked  to  the 
skin  to  the  village  "  Pub,"  at  which,  shocking  to  say,  the  chase 
usually  ended.  Who  can  forget  that  splendid  climax  of 
shandy-gaff,  cheese  and  biscuits,  the  like  of  which  the  world 
has  ceased  to  produce,  or  the  subsequent  march  back  to  Canter- 
bury  along  the  road  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  still  surviving 
songs  of  the  American  Civil  War  ?  There  were  also  the  woods, 
splendid  for  flowers  and  butterflies,  and  easier  of  access  than 
they  are  now.  What  walks  we  had  sometimes  with  the  Head- 
master  to  Boughton,  Littleboume,  Wye — where  not  ?  Let  it 
be  observed  that  this  was  sometimes  the  treat  for  the  boys  who 
came  to  him  for  voluntary  preparations  at  some  unearthly  hour 
in  the  morning. 

In  Dr.  Mitchinson'8  early  days,  the  School  attended  the 
Cathedral  Church  on  Friday  mornings  as  well  as  on  Saints' 
Days  and  their  vigils,  but  in  November  1860  the  Chapter 
ordered  that  the  statutable  attendance  on  Saturday  evenings 
as  vigils  be  resumed,  the  substitution  of  attendance  on  Friday 
momings  being  discontinued  except  during  the  season  of  Lent, 
"when  that  substitution  shall  continue  as  of  late  years  has 
been  accustomed."  (Let  it  be  observed  that  there  was  a  sermon 
on  Friday  moraings  in  Lent.)  Some  years  later  the  attendance 
on  vigils  and  aftemoons  of  Saints'  Days  was  dropped,  but  the 
attendance  on  Saturdays  has  always  been  maintained,  and  the 
School  regard  it  as  a  distinction  not  to  be  as  the  "  nations 
round  about,"  with  the  vulgar  Saturday  half-holiday.  The 
services  on  Sunday  were  long,  and  so  were  the  sermons,  nor 
were  they  specialiy  suited  to  boys.  On  Advent  Sunday, 
November  28th,  1869,  a  short  service  for  the  boarders  was 
instituted  in  the  Schoolroom.  Previously  the  Head-master  had 
come  into  Hall  and  reud  Hook's  "  Lives  of  the  Archbishops,"  an 
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examiiiation  in  wliicli  was  subsequently  conduct^d  with  some 
rigour.  This  institution  was  not  specially  popular,  and  in  spite 
of  a  third  sermon,  the  change  to  the  servicc  was  cordially 
welcomed.  Preparation  for  it  was  made  with  chara<jteristic 
thoroughness,  and  I  shall  never  forget  the  drill  in  Purcell'8 
Chant  for  Psabn  cxxxyi.  When  during  a  period  of 
disaffectioii  some  signs  of  recalcitrancy  were  shown  by  the 
choir,  a  threat,  or  possibly  a  short  experience  of  resumption 
of  Hook,  was  quit«  enough  to  restore  matters  to  a  happy 
understanding.  The  beginning  of  the  Chapel  services  deserves 
this  note. 

The  choir  was  trained  at  first  by  the  Head-mast«r  himself, 
and  subsequeutly  by  Mr.  Plant,  who  was  to  continae  his 
connexion  with  the  School  music  for  nearly  haK-a-century. 
The  Report  for  1860  mentions  that  "  two  classes  for  vocal  music 
have  been  formed  under  Mr.  Plant  of  the  Cathedral  Choir,  aud 
are  going  on  satisfactorily."  These  classes,  held  in  the  Library 
with  absohitely  no  a<3Companiment,  were  as  excellent  in  effect 
as  they  were  admirable  in  musical  training.  A  concert  was 
given  now  and  then,  but  the  regular  Christmas  Concert  began, 
I  believe,  at  Christmas  1872,  when  Dr.  Mitchin8on's  own  carol, 
"The  Wint€r's  Night,"  was  sung,  as  I  think  it  has  been 
regularly  ever  since.  Of  other  entertainments,  let  us  mention 
theatricals,  "  Little  Toddlekins,"  and  a  most  admirable  repre- 
sentation  of  the  classical  burlesque  "  Iphigenia.'*  Some  may 
still  remember  a  charade  "  Eecovwy,"  entirely  composed  on  the 
premises,  and  performed  on  the  day  of  thanksgiving  for  the 
recovery  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  February  1872.  The  stage 
was  the  ordinary  hall  tables,  the  curtain  the  dormitory 
curtains,  and  I  still  marvel  at  the  kindness  of  some  members  of 
the  Chapter,  who  not  only  came,  but  made  us  believe  that  the 
performance  was  amusing.  Their  att^ndance  at  the  "  Penny 
Eeadings,"  started  about  the  same  time,  increased  the  kindli- 
ness  of  the  relations  between  the  School  and  its  Goveming 
Body.  At  one  time  also  Saturday  evening  was  delightfuUy 
occupied  by  the  Head-master's  reading.  Many  of  us  then  got 
our  first  introduction  to  the  Princess,  the  Idylls  of  the  King, 
Locksley  Hall,  Elia,  or  literature  of  that  kind,  after  listening 
to  which  for  half-an-hour  we  were  indulged  with  the  hmnours 
of  "  The  Warden/'  or  "  Mrs.  Proudie."    A  Debating  Society 
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also  was  started,  which  had  a  somewhat  intermittent  existence. 
The  first  debate  seems  to  have  been  held  on  February  8th, 
1868,  when  the  present  Dean  of  Oriel  moved  '•'  that  the  reading 
of  works  of  fiction  is  in  all  cases  beneficial."  To  this  an 
amendment  was  proposed,  "  that  the  utility  of  novels  depends 
solely  on  the  reader."  On  March  ^lstDr.  Mitchinson  proposed 
"  that  immediate  disestablishment  is  the  only  solution  of  the 
Irish  Church  question." 

Space  must  be  found  for  some  reference  to  the  most 
exciting  incident  which  anj  of  us  remember  iu  our  School  days. 
During  the  hour  sacred  to  mathematics,  on  Tuesday,  September 
3rd,  1872,  smoke  was  seen  issuing  from  the  roof  of  the 
Cathedral  Church.  In  a  moment  mathematics  were  abandoned 
and  the  whole  School  streamed  out  to  the  south  side  of  the 
Precincts,  when  it  was  seen  that  the  roof  from  Beckefs  crown 
westwards  was  well  alight,  and  the  melted  lead  was  pouring 
from  the  gutters.  The  high-pressure  water  system  was  not 
available  in  the  Preciucts ;  telegrams  were  sent  to  London  for 
fire-engines,  and  among  those  guiding  and  suggesting  opera- 
tions,  no  one  was  more  effective  than  the  Head-master  of  the 
King's  School.  Some  of  us  were  sent  inside  to  remove  all 
inflauimable  articles  capable  of  removal.  Mr.  Hodgson  assisted 
in  takiug  down  the  armour  of  the  Black  Prince,  though  the 
lead  was  then  coming  through  the  keystones  of  the  vaulting. 
At  length  a  hose  was  introduced  from  Burgate  and  the  flames 
were  overcome.  It  is  possible  that  the  danger  was  not  so 
great  as  to  our  excited  imaginations  it  appeared.  But  no  one 
who  witnessed  the  spectacle  will  ever  forget  it,  or  the  thanks- 
giving  at  the  subsequent  evensong,  when  the  wreaths  of  smoke 
still  curling  about  the  Church  gave  special  meaning  to  the 
*'  hail  stones  and  coals  of  tire "  of  the  Psalm  for  the  third 
evening  of  the  month. 

A  record  of  a  Head-master's  administration  must  be  incoui- 
plete  without  an  account  of  his  teaching  and  organization,  and 
this  for  an  old  pupil  is  not  altogether  easy.  As  Aristotle  says, 
"  the  man  is  dear."  We  must  do  our  best,  with  the  warning  to 
our  readers,  that  while  some  points  of  appreciation  may  seem 
exaggerated  to  those  who  lie  under  less  obligations,  it  is  equally 
possible  that  the  effort — and  it  is  an  effort — ^to  be  impartial 
may  involve  criticism  and  even  depreciation  where  it  is  not 
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really  due.     For  examplej   if  a   man   seems  never  so  happy 

as  when  he  is  teaching,  finds  as  a  Bishop  his  relaxation  in 

returning  f or  a  time  to  the  duties  of  a  Head-master,  and  still  fills 

his  house  in  every  Oxf ord  vacation  with  boys,  it  may  seem  absurd 

to  say  he  is  not  greatest  as  a  teacher.     But  when  it  is  said  he 

was  not  a  good  Sixth  Form  Master,  it  must  be  clearly  under- 

stood    with   what   limitation   the   criticism    is   employed.     It 

means  that  he  was  not  what  from  one  point  of  view  he  could 

not  have  been,  and  from  another  he  would  have  scomed  to  be. 

The  "Sixth  Form  Master"  is  a  modem  invention  instituted  for 

the  special  purpose  of  cramming  boys  who  are  "  specializing '* 

for  Classical  Scholarships.     At  Canterbury  no  body  was  allowed 

to  "  specialize,'^  and  cram  of  every  kind  was  abhorrent  to  the 

Head-master's    mind.     There   was    no  private   half-hour  for 

the  correction  of  composition ;  indeed,  to  tell  the  tmth,  exercises 

sometimes  waited  long,  and  came  back  in  batches,  and  it  was 

an  epoch-makiug  stimulus  for  some  of  us  when  Mr.  Cobb,  now 

of  CTppingham,  took  over  one  piece  of  Sixth  Form  composition 

every  week.     There  were  no  lectures  on  composition  or  critical 

questions,  no  boiling  down  of  history  and  general  knowledge 

into  the   form   of  methodical  answers  to  such  questions  as 

experience  suggested  a  judicious  examiner  might  be  likely  to 

propound.     Nor  perhaps  was  the  teaching  in  books  specially 

definite  or  methodical,  and  the  hour  on  the  time-table  marked 

for  Greek  Testament  was  sometimes  occupied  by  the  Head- 

master  in  a  very  incisive  visit  to  Lower  Forms,  and  by  the 

Sixth  in  kicking  the  football  about  the  Mint  yard.     But  there 

was  a  gain.   Our  intellects  were  not  emasculated  by  the  present- 

ation  to  us  of  everything  in  the  modem  peptonized  form.     We 

were  taughtto  do  things  for  ourselves,  there  was  a  breadth  and 

virility  of  teaching,  and  there  still  live  in  the  memory  terse 

aphorisms,  pregnant  suggestions,  apt  and  often  repeated  quota- 

tions,   which   sowed  the  seed  of  fresh  ideas  and  served  as  a 

living  nucleus  for  the  ordering  of    knowledge.     Indeed  the 

experience  of  Sixth  Form  boys  at  Merchant  Taylors'  would 

prove  how  mueh  Dr.  Mitchinson  could  have  done  even  as  a 

purely  Sixth  Form  Master,   had   he   cared,   or  had   it  been 

possible  for  him  to  limit  himself  to  this  narrow  sphere.     But  if 

any  boys  regretted  the  absence  of  more  formal  preparation  for 

classical    scholarship,    and    more    exact    instmction    in    the 
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eccentricities  of  Greek  accents,  how  much  may  be  said  on  the 
other  side.  From  how  many  schools  could  it  be  said  that  a  boy 
might  be  sent  to  Oxford  who,  without  droppir.g,  as  boys  now 
drop,  any  part  of  the  ordinary  routine  of  Classics,  Mathematics, 
and  Modern  Languages,  had  been  made  to  get  up  entirely  by  him- 
self  the  whole  of  the  work  for  the  London  Matriculation  and 
Honours  Examination  for  the  first  B.A.  (Intermediate  Arts), 
had  been  made  to  learn  in  Srhool  the  whole  of  Ganofs  Physics, 
Carpenter'8  Physiology,  Page's  Geology,  a  good  deal  of  Roscoe'8 
Chemistry,  and  had  been  sent  at  odd  times  to  an  eminent  man 
of  science  to  leam  the  dissection  of  frogs  and  sheeps'  hearts, 
and  sheeps*  eyes,  and  in  h^ng  country  walks  or  visits  to  the 
Cathedral  Church  had  picktd  up  the  main  principles  of  English 
architecture,  and  might  but  for  his  own  inipenetrable  density 
have  become  a  (ompetent  botanist?  There  was  one  special 
institution  in  the  Sixth  Form  which  was  introduced  from 
Durham,  and  niaintained  with  a  strenuousness  that  in  these 
days  seems  astonishing.  No  boy  could  enter  the  Sixth  Form 
until  he  had  said  by  heart  the  whole  of  the  four  books  of  the 
Odes  of  Horace,  A  boy  perhaps  had  not  leamed  a  book  in 
School,  and  might  not  know  a  word  of  the  translation,  it 
made  no  diflFerence ;  it  had  to  be  said,  and  the  boy  could  retire 
to  the  Cloister  or  the  "  Scotland  Hills,"  and  con  his  pages, 
making  up  for  the  obscurer  passages  some  tmnslations  of  his 
own,  which  in  later  lite  he  still  believes  to  be  the  truer 
rendering.  Quite  as  a  detail  the  Sixth  would  be  told  on  a 
Monday  that  the  first  book  would  be  said  on  Thursday,  and  so 
the  four  books  wouhl  be  repeated  every  year,  and  remain  with 
some  of  us  as  a  perpetual  possession. 

A  man  can  hardly  have  failed  as  a  teacher  whose  pupils 
obtained  twenty-nine  Entrance  Scholarships  or  Exhibitions  at 
Oxford  or  Cambridge,  and  at  Oxford  eight  First  Classes  in 
Moderations,  six  in  Final  Schools,  four  Fellowships,  the  Derby, 
Hertford,  Taylorian,  and  Denyer  and  Johnson  University 
Scholarships,  the  Chancellor's  prizes  for  the  English  and  for 
the  Latin  Essay  (twice),  and  also  (twice)  the  Hall  Houghton 
and  the  EUerton  Essny. 

Still  there  can  be  no  question  that  it  was  in  the  discipline 
and  organization  of  the  School  as  a  whole  that  the  Head- 
master'8  mark  was  chiefly  made.     When  the  ^chool  saw  thejr 
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new  Head-master  shorter  in  stature  than  most  of  the  Sixth 
Form  they  may  for  a  moment  have  wondered  how  he  would 
hold  the  reiiis.  It  may  safely  be  asserted  that  they  did  not 
long  remain  in  doubt.  With  that  small  spare  figure  there  was  a 
keen  and  restless  energy,  a  perfectly  fearless  and  indomitable 
will.  To  see  him  stepping  into  School  at  a  pace  always  exceed- 
ing  the  legal  limit,  twisting  the  streamers  of  his  doctor's 
gown,  catching  at  a  glance  any  boy  playing  the  fool,  to  hear 
the  hissing  sibilants  of  that  incisive  cry  "  What,  sir  ?  "  was  an 
expericnce  of  which  a  faint  trace  f ound  expression  in  an  elegiac 
couplet — 

Ecce  gubemator  parvus  cum  veste  fluente 
Qui  primi  scamni  calfacit  auriculas. 

In  his  earliest  days  he  indicated  the  discipline  which  he 
intended  to  enforce,  and  in  spite  of  correspondence  in  the 
papers  he  refused  to  receive  back  a  boy  whose  parents  had 
insisted  on  taking  him  to  the  races  in  defiance  of  the  refusal 
of  leave.  In  a  more  important  case  a  prosecutiou  was  insti- 
tuted  by  the  parents  of  a  boy  who  had  been  flogged.  But  Dr. 
Russell  showed  the  sympathy  of  an  old  Head-master  by 
bringing  his  son  from  London  as  counsel  for  the  defence 
and  condncting  the  Head-master  from  the  Guildhall  on  his 
acquittal  to  the  carriage  in  which  the  School  drew  him  in 
triumph  to  the  Mint  yard.  So  strong  and  so  favourable  was 
the  impression  created  by  this  vigorous  administration  that  it 
won  for  Dr.  Mitchinson  the  enthusiastic  snpport  of  the  boys 
at  Charterhouse  when  he  stood  as  a  candidate  for  the  Head- 
mastership  of  that  school.  Mitchinson  was  a  terror  to  the 
evil-doer,  the  slacker  and  the  loafer.  There  can  have  been 
few  periods  in  the  history  of  any  school  where  the  wits  of 
every  single  boy  received  more  salutary  sharpening  and  the 
energies  of  every  idler  more  individual  awakening — "week's 
work  "  and  "  week'8  places  "  were  an  ordeal  anticipated  with 
trembling,  and  the  vigorous  sifting  of  ignorance  and  detection 
of  carelessness  certainly  created  a  wholesome  atmosphere  of 
brisk  activity.  In  some  recoUections  no  doubt  the  terror  over- 
shadovvs  all  besides.  Dr.  Mitchinson  had  been  brought  up  in 
a  hard  school,  but  his  letters  show  a  depth  of  personal  interest 
ftnd  humorous  affection  for  boys  who  perhaps  little  suspected 
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it,  and  may  have  wished  that  it  could  have  been  displayed  in  a 
somewhat  different  manner. 

In  this  exercise  of  discipline  he  gave  an  unfailing  support 
to  his  monitors  and  received  the  same  from  the  Dean  and 
Chapter.  On  one  occasion  an  ofl&cer,  whose  son  had  received  a 
well  merited  chastisement  from  the  head  of  the  school,  came  up 
to  the  boy  next  day  in  the  Cathedral  Church  and  threatened 
to  knock  his  brains  out.  The  Head-master  demanded  an 
instant  apology,  and  on  its  being  refused  requested  the  gallant 
officer  to  remove  his  sons.     Tlie  Chapter  minute  on  the  point  is 

to  this  effect :  "  Captain having  addressed  a  complaint  to 

the  Chapter  stating  the  circumstances  under  which  the  Head- 
master  had  requested  him  to  remove  his  twp  sons  from  the 
School,  it  was  resolved,  after  consideration,  that  there  was  no 
cause  for  our  interference."  The  incident,  however,  deserves 
to  be  recorded  if  only  for  the  ingenious  and  humorous  poem 
which  it  drew  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Godfrey  Faussett,  the 
Chapter  Auditor,  a  stanza  of  which  may  deserve  quotation. 
There  is  no  auditor  now,  and  School  life  is  no  longer  enlivened 
by  the  witty  effusions  which  were  a  continual  challenge  to  the 
epigrammatists  of  the  School. 

Next  morning  that  small  monitor 

Walked  down  the  hushed  Cathedral, 
The  rest  in  pretty  surpHces 

Came  following  their  leader  all. 
Up  strode  the  Captain  to  the  lad 

And  vowed  he'd  break  that  head  of  his, 
And  with  strange  words  of  ^vrath  and  wrong 

Profaned  the  sacred  edifice — 
O  Captain  T ,  how  eould  you  Captain  T , 

O  naughty,  sacrilegious,  sabbath-breaking  Captain  T ." 


French  was  taught  by  a  Frenchman  of  the  old  school — 
M.  Jules  Martinet,  a  man  whom  everybody  loved  and  every- 
body  plagued.  He  was  sonietimes  left  to  deal  with  a  single 
lower  school  form  while  the  rest  of  the  school  were  in  Church 
on  Saturday  afternoon,  and  some  one  regularly  hid  the  "  Black 
Book."  In  the  course  of  the  first  five  minutes  some  one 
would  be  sent  to  fetch  it,  and  neither  he  nor  the  boys  sent  at 
regular  intervals  to  fetch  him  made  any  subsequent  reappear- 
ance.    Stories  of  these  French  lessons  are  innumerable.    "  Well, 
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M.  Martinet,  and  how  are  the  boys  gettingon?"  the  Head- 
master  would  ask  as  he  visited  the  form.  "Pretty  well, 
Doctor,  pretty  well,  but  noisy,  decidedly  noisy,"  was  a  not 
infrequent  answer.  But  on  one  occasion  the  Head-master 
entering  suddenly  found  a  boy,  probably  for  a  wager,  standing 
on  his  head.  What  punishment  was  administered  I  cannot 
exactly  remember ;  but  what  I  shall  never  f orget  is  the  reading 
of  the  incident  in  Herodotus  where  Hippocleides  endeavoured 
to  advance  his  suit  for  the  hand  of  Agariste  by  standing  on 
his  head  on  the  table  and  gesticulating  with  his  feet.  "  Son 
of  Tisander,  you  have  danced  away  your  marriage."  "To 
Hippocleides  that  is  a  matter  of  no  importance."  For  a 
generation  ov  (f^povrU ' l7nroK\et8T)  was  aproveib  farailiar  to  many 
who  would  never  know  any  other  word  of  Herodotus  and  had  no 
idea  of  its  original  significance.  It  is  said  "  E'en  in  the  ashes 
live  their  wonted  fires."  A  glance  at  the  printed  school  lists 
reveals  short  incisive  comments  summoning  up  mingled  memo- 
ries.  "No  drawing  prize  owing  to  misconduct."  "The  work 
of  the  rest  was  too  unsatisfactory  to  deserve  marks."  "The 
rest  too  bad  to  classify." 

In  many  ways,  as  has  been  observed,  Dr.  Mitchinson's  work 
may  be  compared  with  that  of  Mr.  Thring  at  Uppingham.  A 
Canterbury  boy  may  be  forgiven  if  he  thinks  his  own  Head- 
master  was  in  some  ways  the  abler  of  the  two.  Certainly 
Dr.  Mitchinson  may  claim  at  least  as  much  credit  as  Mr.  Thring 
for  the  institution  of  the  Head-masters'  Conference.  Another 
fancy  which  he  shared  with  Mr.  Thring  received  less  approval 
f rom  the  boys,  but  in  days  when  the  latest  educational  idea  seems 
to  be  the  training  in  methods  of  voice  production,  we  may  claim 
that  f orty  years  ago  we  were  honoured  by  periodical  visits  f rom 
Professor  D'Orsay,  who  entertained  us  with  innumerable  anec- 
dotes  of  his  teaching,  and  made  us,  if  not  with  extended  jaw, 
at  least  with  distended  lung,  declaiin  "Nelson  and  the  North" 
till  we  were  weary  of  elocution.  The  last  School  Feast  report 
in  Dr.  Mitchinson's  Head-mastership  announces  that  "an 
arrangement  has  received  the  sanction  of  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  by  which  those  boys  whose  parents  desire  it  may, 
under  certain  restrictions,  substitute  extra  tuition  in  Modern 
Languages  and  Mathematics  for  the  study  of  Greek." 

To  these  reports  of    the    King's    School    Feast   Society, 
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reference     has     been     made    from    time    to    time.      During 
Dr.    Mitchinson's     Head-mastership    the    annual    dinner    of 
the  Society  and  its  list  of   subscriptions   suffered   a  gradual 
diminution.      It  was    hardly   remembered  that    the    Speech 
Day    Sermon  was   in   strictness  preached  before  it,   and  the 
speeches  themselves  but  an  accident  of  its  festivity.     It  does 
not  coDie  within  the  province  of  this  chapter  to  record  the 
excellent   work   which   it   accomplished,   but  everywhere   the 
change  of    conditions   has   modified  the  constitution  of  such 
associations.  The  change  was  accelerated  by  the  Head-ma8ter's 
invitation  of  the  friends  of  the  boys  to  luncheon  in  the  New 
Hall  after  the  speeches.     A  dinner  in  the  evening  then  became 
superfluous ;  then,  as  subscriptions  fell,  a  new  fund  was  insti- 
tuted,  called  the  Bursar^s  Fund.     This  was  in  reality,  though 
not  in  name,  the  establishment  of  an  Old  Boys'  Society.     Old 
King'8  Scholars  were  invited  to  keep  their  names  on  the  books 
on  making  a  payment  of  5«.  per  annum.     Under  the  manage- 
ment  of  the  excellent  Bursars,  the  first  of  whom  was  the  Rev. 
T.  S.  Huxley,  the  sums  so  paid  Imve  not  only  raised  year  by  year 
the  Bunce  Exhibition  to  £50,  but  have  permanently  raised  the 
endowment  to  that  figure.     It  is  in  sonie  ways  to  be  regretted 
that  this  most  wise  and  foresighted  plan  could  not  have  been 
80  contrived  as  to  maintain  closer  continuity  with  the  older 
Society.      With   a   quotation  or   two   from   the    reports,   this 
chapter  may  conclude. 

In  1860  there  were  70  boys  in  the  School ;  in  1861,  when 
Lord  Palmerston  was  Steward,  86 ;  the  increase  is  maintained 
to  122  in  1868,  127  in  1870,  and  137  in  1873.  The  report  of 
that  year  begius  :  "  The  Committee  in  presenting  this  report 
must  express  their  sense  of  the  great  loss  which  the  King's 
School  has  sustained  during  the  past  year  by  the  resignation  of 
the  Head-master,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Mitchinson,  who  has  for  f ourteen 
years  governed  the  School  with  so  uiuch  vigour  and  judgment. 
A  subscription  of  £376  has  been  raised  with  a  view  to  per- 
petuating  his  iiame  in  connexion  with  the  SchooL  The  sum 
is  in  course  of  being  invested,  and  the  int«rest  will  be  applied 
to  founding  Prizes  in  the  SchooL" 
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CHAPTER  X. 

€l)t  ^tlml  mxtiti-  Bv.  JBIore,  1873—1886. 

By  the  Eev.  W.  G.  Mosse,  M.A.  (O.K.S.  1871—1879). 

Lahuntur  anni,  Postvme,  Postume  ! 
Years  glide  away  and  are  lost  to  me,  lost  to  me ! 

So  wrote  Horace  at  his  gravest,  and  so  eclioed  the  playful 
Ingoldsbj;  and  the  mingled  playfulness  and  pathos  of  the 
words  perhaps  not  unfitly  introduces  an  attempt  to  recall  the 
boyish  memories  of  five  and  thirty  years  ago. 

Various  difficulties  beset  any  such  attempt.  In  the  first 
place  (to  use  a  quotation  from  the  witty  FuUer  furnished  me 
by  one  correspoudent)  "Memory  is  like  a  stagnant  pond,  in  which 
the  fish  die  and  only  frogs  survive."  Secondly,  the  glamour 
of  the  tempus  actum,  which  for  every  grown  man  who  was  once 
a  schoolboy  is  likely  to  invest  his  own  particular  age,  will  very 
likely  make  his  picture  of  it  too  highly  coloured  or  too 
romantic,  for 

"  The  Past  will  always  win 
A  glory  from  its  being  far, 
And  orb  into  the  perfect  star 
We  saw  not  when  we  moved  therein." 

Again,  our  most  cherished  remiiiiscences  are  often  of  too 
personal  a  nature  for  publication.  Lastly,  in  describing  any 
particular  period  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  odious  comparisons  and 
to  do  justice  to  that  time  without  seeming  unduly  to  asperse 
that  which  went  before. 

The  only  excuses  which  the  present  writer  can  make  for 
yielding  to  the  Editovs'  request  that  he  would  write  some 
reminiscences  of  the  School  under  Dr.  Blore  are,  first,  that  six 
out  of  his  eight  and  a  half  years  at  the  School  belong  to  this 
time ;  aecondly,  that  his  school-days,  especially  the  last  three, 
were  among  the  happiest  tiuies  of  a  happy  life ;  and  lastly,  that 
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he  is  convinced  that  no  one  could  have  regarded  the  Head- 
master  and  Mrs.  Blore  with  greater  admiration  and  love. 

With  the  coming  of  Dr.  Blore  came  also  changes,  as  was 
inevitable,  iii  the  life  of  the  School.     AU  who  remember  the 
earlier  regime   will    agree    that    its    characteristic   note   was 
a  certain  sternness  and  severe  simplicity.     There  was  a  meaning 
and  a  virtue  in  this.     To  most  of  the  boys  whose  school-days 
were  passed  at  Canterbury,  life  would  probably  be  a  more  or 
less  serious  matter,  "  more,"  as  Plato   says^  "  like  wrestling 
than  dancing,"  and  it  was  no  bad  thing  to  leam  thus  early  to 
endure  hardness  and  to  realize  the  possibility  of  earning  more 
kicks    than    halfpence    in    the    earlier    part    of    the    larger 
life  at  any  rate.     But  evolution  is  ever  at  work,  and  even  in 
our  little  corner  its  effects  were  at  this  time  observable.     In 
connexion,   especially,   with   the   vexed   question    of   corporal 
punishment,  which  certainly  had  been  administered  with  con- 
sistent  severity,  the  Time-Spirifs   influence   made   itself  felt. 
For  good  or  evil,  the  World's  opinion  tends  less  and  less  to 
tolerate  physical  means  of  compulsion,  and  Schools  must  move 
with  the  times.     Under  Dr.  Blore  corporal  punishment  was  far 
less  frequently  resorted  to,  and  indeed  was  used  chiefly  against 
the  more  "  heinous  and  grievous  offences."     At  the  same  time, 
the  bands  of  discipline  were  by  no  means  slackened ;  the  cane 
was  there,  though  kept  more  in  the  background.     I  can  re- 
member,  indeed,  occasions  when  even  public  chastisement  was 
inflicted  much,  as  we  could  see,  to  the  distress  of  the  inflicter, 
but  with  quite  sufficieut  severity  to  act  as  a  deterrent  to  evil- 
doers.     Perhaps  we  began  under  this  milder  system  dimly  to 
entei^tain  a  higher  sense  of  duty.     If  so,  no  doubt  by  this  time 
that  sense  has  still  further  and  further  developed,  until  the 
very  name  of  birch  is  forgotten,  and  the  only  cane  is  a  labelled 
specimen  in  the  School  Museum. 

Such  grave  reflections  as  the  foregoing  do  not  occur  to  us 
till  later  on  in  life,  and  at  the  time  of  Dr.  Blore's  coming  I  was 
only  a  small  boy  in  the  lower  part  of  the  School.  Our  first 
impressions,  I  remember — and  first  impressions  go  a  long  way — 
of  our  new  Head-master  were  of  the  best.  Perhaps  the  school- 
boy  mind  is  credulous  and  easily  influenced  by  trifles,  but  great 
reports  had  come  to  us  f  rom  Bromsgrove  conceming  the  angelic 
qualities  of  Dr.  Blore  and  his  family,  and  our  minds  were 
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favourably  prepared  for  their  reception.  I  may  add  that  some 
of  us  afterwards  f  elt  inclined  to  say :  "  It  was  a  true  report 
that  I  heard  ....  howbeit  the  half  was  not  told  me;"  but 
that  untold  half  is  just  what  cannot  well  be  revealed  in  these 
pages.  To  resume,  when  on  the  first  Sunday  Dr.  Blore  appeared 
in  person  for  dinner  in  Hall,  and  when  we  observed  a  certain 
improvement  in  the  Sunday  menu,  we  took  him  to  our  hearts 
at  once ! 

When  I  try  to  simi  up  the  spirit  characteristic  of  Dr,  Blore's 
time,  the  two  chief  manifestations  of  it  seem  to  be  found  in 
a  kindly  personal  sympathy  and  a  deep,  though  unobtrusive 
piety,  and,  as  illustrating  these,  certain  reminiscences  occur  to 
me.  The  first  may  seem  trivial,  but  it  is  typical  none  the  less. 
It  was  in  the  aftemoon  preceding  a  certain  C.  0.  S.  match,  in 
which  the  already  formidable  W.  N.  Roe — hero  afterwards  of 
an  innings  of  400 — was  among  others  to  be  encount«red,  and 
the  Sixth  were  supposed  to  be  engaged  iii  "Private  Study." 
The  Head-master  happened  of  a  sudden  to  require  the  presence 
of  a  monitor,  and  having  no  one  to  send,  came  himself  to  the 
nearest  study.  Suspicious  sounds  must  have  greeted  his  ears 
as  he  knocked  at  the  door,  for  the  opening  of  it  revealed  the 
inmates  not  seriously  bending  over  their  books,  but  engaged  in 
a  merry  game  of  stump-cricket.  Caught  flagrante  delicto  the 
culprits  had  nothing  to  say,  and  the  Doctor  stood  equally 
speechless.  The  only  remembered  sequel  is  that  the  batsman 
of  the  study  scored  a  century  next  day,  and  the  Head-master 
smilingly  attributed  his  success  to  the  practice  which  he  had  so 
unfortunately  interrupted. 

Other  illustrative  memories  are  connected  with  Dr.  Blore's 
Greek  Testament  classes.  First,  there  were  the  classes  them- 
selves,  both  on  Monday  momings  when  we  came  with  only  the 
English  text  in  our  hands  and  were  expected  to  translate  it 
back  into  the  original  and  those  on  certain  other  days,  before 
breakfast,  when  we  read  through  the  Gospels.  The  writer  can 
certainly  say  that  he  traces  all  familiarity  with  the  Greek  text 
and  all  love  of  the  study  which  he  possesses  to  those  Greek 
Testament  mornings.  And  again,  besides  the  lessons  them- 
selves,  there  was  another  thiug  in  this  connexion  whieh 
impressed  us  much,  and  in  referring  to  which  I  cannot  do 
better  than  quote  the  words  of  a  Schoolfellow :  "  I  wonder," 
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he  says,  "  whether  many  Head-mast^rs,  or  indeed,  many  of  us 
others  who  are  in  authority  over  boys,  realize  the  secret  of  anj' 
power  that  we  may  possess.  It  depends  upon  two  things, 
manliness  and  Godliness,  and  Dr.  Blore  we  felt  was  possessed 
of  both.  We  knew  his  scores  as  a  cricketer,  scores  which  he 
probably  had  quite  forgotten,  but  there  was  something  else. 
His  siudy  had  two  desks,  one  for  ordinary  work,  the  other  for 
the  study  of  the  New  Testament.  The  candles  of  the  latter 
were  f requently  burnt  to  the  socket.  Those  burnt  candles  gave 
the  Doctor  more  influence  than  his  best  sermons.  For  when 
a  man  is  up  late  and  down  early,  and  amidst  all  his  business 
can  find  so  much  time  for  the  one  thing  needful,  it  does  not 
need  any  great  acumen  in  a  boy  to  draw  the  necessary  inferences. 
We  drew  them,  and  those  candles  taught  the  best  lesson  that 
our  learned  Head-master  ever  delivered,  and  the  most  lasting." 
I  must  now  call  upon  memory  to  supply  more  detailed 
impressions  of  the  state  of  things  under  Dr.  Blore  in  the  various 
departments  of  School  life.  The  general  work  of  the  School, 
always  good,  certainly  seemed  to  suffer  no  deterioration,  In 
the  Sixth  Form,  the  Doctor'8  own  special  department,  the 
amount  we  got  through  was  surprising.  Our  master  set  us  the 
example  of  hard  unsparing  grind;  example  is  better  than 
precept,  and  I  think  we  certainly  followed  his  lead.  A  corre- 
spondent  says  of  the  earlier  period  of  Dr.  Blore'8  time, 
"  A  large  amount  of  good  sound  work  was  got  through  in  the 
Sixth  Form  at  this  time."  Espeoially  did  those  who  were  being 
nursed  for  scholarships  learn  to  "  scorn  delights  and  live  laborious 
days."  I  remember  well,  being  one  of  these,  the  yards  of 
*'  Verses,"  the  square  feet  of  Latin  prose  that  week  after  week  we 
manfuUy  tackled,  not  to  mention  the  extra  books  of  which  we 
read  selections  over  and  above  the  set  work  of  the  form.  It  must 
have  cost  Dr.-,Blore  much  labour  to  get  up  these  last  alone. 
The  ordinary  times  of  Preparation  were  ludicrously  insufficient, 
and,  as  we  had  an  extra  hour  before  breakfast  already,  there 
was  nothing  for  it  but  to  rise  literally  with  the  lark  or  even 
earlier.  Not  seldom  I  can  remember  beiug  in  my  study  by  four 
o'clock  a.m.,  and  in  summer  pacing  the  Dark  Entry,  book  in 
hand,  long  "  before  the  early  worm  is  up."  Indeed,  certain 
portions  of  the  Classics  are,  in  my  mind,  inseparably  associated 
with  memories  of  those  lovely  dewy  mornings,  the   low   sun 
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casting  strange  shadows  from  the  lime  trees  and  among  the 
ruins  in  the  Cathedral  gardens,  and  tiugeing  with  rosy  hues 
the  soft  grey  stonework  of  the  incomparable  ''Bell  Harry" 
tower. 

A  more  whimsical  memory  of  tliis  period  occurs  to  me  here, 
also  as  connected  with  the  work  of  the  Sixth  Form.  A  member 
of  it  who  was  constitutionally  averse  from  early  rising  was 
reported  to  rise  from  his  bed  at  midnight,  descend  to  his  study, 
work  there  for  an  hour  or  two,  and  then  return  to  bed,  getting 
up  again  only  in  time  for  breakfast.  Whether  he  worked 
by  the  light  of  a  dark  lantern,  or,  if  not,  how  it  was  that 
his  strange  proceedings  were  never  observed,  history  records 
not.  Perhaps  it  did  not  happen  quite  so  often  as  we 
believed,  perhaps  after  all  it  was  only  a  myth  with  an  esoteric 
meaning. 

But  the  grave  subject  of  School  work  has  also  its  lighter 
side,  and  perhaps  I  may  be  forgiven  if  I  here  record  a  few 
anecdotes  of  this  period  contributed  or  remembered  which  serve 
to  illustrate  this  truth  : — 

One  of  our  number  in  the  Sixth  was  a  capital  scholar,  but 
hopelessly  weak  in  history  and  conscious  of  his  weakness  We 
were  occupied  with  Jebb's  Antigone,  and  in  his  notes  the  late 
Public  Orator  was  accustomed  to  subjoin  to  certain  English 
words  their  Greek  equivalent  printed  in  English  letters.  For 
example,  "Justice"  was  in  one  place  followed  by  "  Dike." 
With  a  noble  scom  we  impressed  upon  our  companion  his  gross 
ignorance  of  the  supposed  f act  that  Chief  Justice  DiJce  had  been 
a  legal  luminary  of  the  first  order.  Great  was  our  delight 
when  this  surprising  inf ormation  was  poured  into  the  astonished 
ears  of  the  Head-master.  Meanwhile  all  we,  the  rest,  assumed 
a  paiued  expression  of  sympathy. 

Latin  poetry  is  bad  enough,  but  English  poetry  presents 
even  raore  terrors  to  the  average  schoolboy,  and  this  terror  was 
at  one  time  periodically  presented  to  the  Fifth  Form  in  the 
shape  of  original  verse  composition.  On  one  occasion  the 
subject  set  was  "  The  recent  Polar  Expedition,"  and  the 
following  gem  of  hopeless  banality  remains  in  my  memory : — 

"  Captain  Stevenion  and  Nares 
Went  to  «hoot  the  Polar  bears." 
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The  author  was  not  a  little  proud  of  this,  but  on  being 
solemnly  informed  that  the  name  Nares  was  dissyllabic,  could 
only  wring  his  hands  in  dismay,  with  the  remark,  "  Then  it 
will  have  to  end  with  bearees !" 

A  rather  happy  Chapter  House  joke  of  tbe  Head-master'8 
may  perhaps  deserve  record  here.  When  Melville  Scott  was 
awarded  the  English  Verse  Prize,  Dr.  Blore  remarked,  "  When 
Macaulay's  New  Zealander  stands  on  the  ruins  of  London 
Bridge  and  quotes  a  line  from  one  of  our  greatest  poets,  adding 
*  Scott — ahem  !'  he  will  doubtless  be  asked  '  from  whom  do 
you  quote,  Walter  Scott  or  Melville  Scott?'"  The  abashed 
author  hurriedly  departed  with  his  prize,  and  was  contented  to 
leave  the  field  to  Sir  Walter. 

From  the  lower  part  of  the  School  come  "howlers"  of 
a  simpler  type.  In  the  lower  forms  of  many  schools  there  are 
to  be  found  big  and  bearded  boys  ill-endowed  with  brains,  and 
it  is  of  such  a  one  that  a  story  is  told  as  foUows :  He  was  being 
examined  in  Arithmetic  for  a  "  Probationership  "  by  a  Cathe- 
dral  dignitary,  and  when  the  simplest  questions  were  found  too 
difficult,  the  examiner,  almost  in  despair,  propounded  the 
foUowing  problem :  "  If  it  takes  a  man  half  an  hour  to  walk 
f rom  Canterbury  to  Fordwich,  a  distance  of  two  miles,  how  long 
would  it  take  him  to  walk  to  Heme  Bay,  a  distance  of  seven 
miles?" 

Boy  :  Seven  hours,  sir ! 

Ezaminer :  No,  no,  think  ! 

Boy  :  Half  an  hour ! 

Examiner :  You're  not  thinking,  come  now  ! 

Boy :  It  can^t  he  done,  sir  ! 

On  another  occasion  a  geography  paper  had  been  set,  in 
which  occurred  the  question  :  "  What  is  a  waterfall  ?"  The 
answer  was  as  follows  :  "  Rivers  usually  run  down  hill ;  when 
they  run  up  hill,  a  waterfall  is  the  result." 

The  work  of  the  Upper  School  was  mostly  done  in  our 
studies,  and  a  remark  or  two  upon  the  latter  may  not  be  out  of 
place.  They  were  never,  in  ray  recollection,  particularly 
luxurious,  and  the  severe  simplicity  noted  above  was  most 
evident  in  them  during  Bishop  Mitchinson^s  reign.  Upon  the 
arrival  of  Dr.  Blore  we  noted,  not  without  satisfaction,  the 
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introduction  of  chifFoniers  and  sofas.  The  latter  were  hard  and 
lumpy,  but  there  was  a  suggestion  of  elegance  about  them 
which  pleased  us,  and  they  were  practically  useful  if  a  boy  were 
f  eeling  unwell  but  not  sufficiently  so  to  claim  retirement  to  the 
Matron's  room  or  the  Hospital.  This  innovation  may  seem 
too  trivial  for  record,  but  it  has  its  importance  in  marking 
another  manifestation  of  the  New  Spirit.  We  began  to 
cultivate  elegance  in  other  directions,  and  took  to  hiring  cur- 
tains  (why  we  had  not  the  courage  to  buy  them  outright, 
I  know  not),  and,  I  think,  began  to  make  other  additions  more 
omamental  than  absolutely  necessary.  Some  of  us  valued  our 
study  privileges  more  than  might  be  thought.  I  myself  have 
specially  pleasant  recollections  associated  with  "  Hodgson's 
Hall."  There  three  or  four  of  us  lived  very  happily  for  some 
time.  The  advantages  of  this  study  were  twofold :  first,  the 
practical  one  of  having  a  fireplace  instead  of  hot-water  pipes — 
a  great  luxury — and  secondly,  the  sentimental  or  artistic  one  of 
situation.  Nothing  could  be  more  delightful  than  the  outlook 
upon  the  grass  and  beautiful  lime  trees  of  "  the  Green,"  behind 
which  rose  the  Cathedral  with  its  lovely  central  tower.  There — 
for  there  were  dormitories  as  well  as  studies — the  busy  rooks 
woke  us  in  the  dim  light  of  early  morning,  and  close  above  us, 
in  the  evening,  the  curf ew  bell  "  swinging  slow  with  suUen 
roar  "  broke  in  upon  our  preparation  and  bade  us  get  on  with 
our  tasks,  for  time  was  flying. 

Every  one  who  has  had  experience  of  school  life  knows  the 
vital  importance  in  it  of  a  monitorial  system.  Without  some 
form  of  it,  indeed,  public  school  life  is  impossible,  though,  as  is 
well  known  (to  schoohnasters  especially),  it  is  a  system  beset  by 
many  difficulties  and  dangers.  Dr.  Mitchinson  was  well  aware 
of  its  importance,  and  took  the  greatest  pains  to  foster  and 
maintain  the  system.  His  wisdom  was  certainly  justified  by 
the  results.  There  were  ups  and  downs,  no  doubt.  There  were 
periods  wlien  the  monitorial  body,  from  weakness  or  disaffection, 
failed  to  maintain  their  standard  of  efficiency,  but,  looking  back 
to  those  days,  I  have  often  marvelled  at  the  success  with  which 
we  managed  our  own  affairs.  Dr.  Blore  wisely  fostered  the 
system  too,  and  the  candle  that  had  been  lighted  by  his  pre- 
decessor  was  certainly  never  suffered  to  be  put  out.  But 
I  think  I  remember  a  certain  mitigation  in  the  crude  methods 
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of  discipline  formerly  in  favour ;  the  "  smacldng  of  heads  "  was 
discouraged,  and,  on  occasions,  that  more  dignified  instrument, 
the  cane,  was  suffered  in  the  hands  of  a  nionitor.  The  system 
of  fagging  also  came,  1  think,  to  be  less  severely  enforced. 
Evolution  was  at  work  here  also,  and  humanitarian  principles 
gained  ground. 

In  the  religious  life  of  the  School  there  is  no  doubt  that 
Dr.  Blore's  influence  made  itself  powerfully  felt.  No  school 
whose  life  is  bound  up  with  that  of  a  great  ecclesiastical 
establishment  can  weU  be  negligent  of  religion,  but  with 
Dr.  Blore  there  was  gradually  introduced,  I  think,  an  emotional 
element  that  was  somewhat  wanting  before ;  his  own  deeply 
reverent  and  tender  attitude  towards  Christianity  could  not 
but  be  to  some  extent  reflected  in  the  lives  of  those  about  him. 
The  special  centre  of  the  Schoors  religious  life  was,  I  suppose, 
the  Sunday  Evening  Service.  This  had  been  instituted  by 
Dr.  Mitchinson.  It  was  held  in  the  Schoolroom.  The  singing 
was  unaccompanied,  being  started  by  Mr.  Plant  with  a  tuning- 
fork.  We  sang  in  parts,  of  course,  and  the  effectwas  generally 
remarkably  good.  Dr.  Blore  retained  this  custom,  and  an  excel- 
lent  one  it  was.  This  service  afforded  an  opportunity  for  the 
Head-master  to  address  a  special  sennon  directly  to  ourselves,  the 
importauce  of  which  has  been  recognized  in  schools  ever  since 
Dr.  Arnold's  time  at  Rugby.  I  remember  that  at  first  we 
always  used  the  Compline  Psalms  (iv,  xxxi,  1 — 6,  xci,  cxxxiv), 
and  it  was  long  before  I  got  hold  of  the  meaning  of  that  word 
Compline,  being  ashamed  to  ask.  But  when  Dr.  Blore  came 
the  Psalm  chosen  was  almost  always  the  139th.  We  knew  it 
almost  by  heart,  and  many  of  us  since  then  must  bave  blessed 
our  old  Head-master  for  the  familiarity  which  through  him  we 
gained  with  that  wonderful  Psalm  of  the  omnipresence  of  God. 

One  small  touch  I  remember  connected  with  these  services, 
which  was  in  its  way  characteristic  of  the  new  regime.  We  in 
the  Choir  had  always  (without  the  smallest  thought  of  irrever- 
ence)  supplied  ourselves  with  copy-books  on  which  to  kneel, 
for  the  better  preservation  of  our  Sunday  trousers.  This 
practice  we  accordingly  followed  on  the  first  Sunday  of  the 
term.  But  next  Sunday  found  a  decent  strip  of  red  carpet 
spread  where  the  Choir  sat.  No  word  was  said,  but  it  was  left 
to  our  sense  of  the  fitness  of  things  to  acoept  this  innovatioUf 
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From  tlie  sermons  in  the  Cathedral  I  fear  we  did  not  get 
a  great  deal  of  good.  They  were  mostly  long  and  leamed,  and 
came  at  the  end  of  services  already  long  enough  for  us.  They 
seemed,  somehow,  a  long  way  off ;  they  were  so  indeed  in  point 
of  actual  distance,  the  pulpit  being  far  up  the  great  Choir ; 
and  they  were  so  figuratively  speaking  also,  for  they  were 
mostly  far  "above  our  heads,"  even  when  we  could  hear  them, 
which,  in  the  case  of  some  preachers,  was  a  dif&cult  matter. 
The  members  of  the  Cathedral  body  we  did  not,  I  fear  for 
the  most  part,  regard  from  quite  the  right  point  of  view  : 
their  personal  oddities  and  eccentricities  we  were,  boylike,  quick 
to  mark  ;  their  real  excellences  we  too  little  recognized.  Most 
of  the  Canons  and  Minor  Canons  seemed  to  have  been  always 
there,  like  the  Cathedral,  though  every  single  one  of  the  body 
as  it  existed  at  the  time  I  am  thinking  of,  is  now  alas !  dead. 
Who,  that  was  a  boy  in  the  Scbool  then,  does  not  reniember 
them?  The  courteous,  silver-haired  Canon  Thomas;  Canon 
Eobertson,  the  Church  historian,  who  for  us  was  always 
"Tubby,"  with  his  peculiar  trot  as  he  passed  us,  humming, 
down  the  dark  entry,  stopping  at  intervals  to  call  to  his  little 
terrier,  *'  Come  along,  Jerry-Jeremiah !  ^'  or  as  he  went  (still 
humming  and  with  the  same  peculiar  trot)  down  the  aisle  to 
his  stall  in  the  Cathedral.  The  Venerable  Benjaniin  Harrison, 
Archdeucon  of  Maidstone,  who  seemed  always  engaged  during 
tbe  prayers  in  erasing  marks  in  his  big  Prayer-book  with  his 
thumbnail;  Canon  Eawlinson,  with  his  neck  wrapped  in  a 
muffler  of  many  folds ;  and  the  Minor  Canons,  Eouch  and 
Hake  and  Angel  Smith.  AU  these,  I  said,  seemed  to  belong 
to  all  time,  but  two  stand  out  as  specially  connected  with  the 
School  and  specially  belonging  to  Dr.  Blore's  time,  though  as 
a  matter  of  fact  they  had  been  several  years  on  the  founda- 
tion  when  he  came.  These  were  the  Dean,  Dr.  Payne  Smith, 
and  the  Bishop  of  Dover,  Dr.  Parry,  whose  son  Edward, 
now  Bishop  of  Guiana,  was  our  contemporary  at  school.  The 
Dean's  sermons  were  indeed  of  the  longest  and  driest  from 
our  point  of  view  (I  remember  his  wrestling  for  forty  minutes, 
and  apparently  with  only  pai-tial  success,  with  the  question 
whether  the  King  of  Babylon  should  be  called  Nebuchadnezzar 
or  Nebuchadrezzar!),  but  he  seemed  always  delighted  to  identify 
himself  with  the  School,  and  on  public  occasions  thoroughly 
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enjoyed  himself  over  us.  I  seem  to  hear  now  his  genial  voice 
as  with  solemn  unction  he  pronounced  the  Latin  formula 
over  the  newly-elected  Probationers  — *'  Admitto  vos,  pauperes 
Scholaresy"  etc.  Again,  never  will  boys  of  that  period  forget 
Bishop  Parry — frank,  kind  and  manly — at  whose  hands  we 
received  our  confirniation,  and  in  whose  house  I  and  other 
parsons'  sons  were  again  and  again  made  welcome.  I  think  I 
can  remember  listening  to  his  sermons  with  some  attention — 
no  small  test  of  one'8  regard  in  those  days.  But  if  the  leamed 
discourses  of  the  Canons  failed  to  reach  us,  there  were,  surely, 
subtler  influences  at  work  upon  those  of  us  at  least  who  were 
at  all  receptive — influences,  I  mean,  which  came  to  us  from  our 
actual  daily  life  among  such  august  and  beautiful  surroundings 
and  from  our  constant  attendance  at  the  services  of  the  Cathe- 
dral.  Whatever  ennobling  spell  may  be  cast  on  men's  souls  by 
beauty  of  form,  glorious  music  thrilling  through  ample  spaces 
and  the  hauntiiig  sense  of  high  and  immemorial  tradition  may 
be  found,  if  anywhere,  within  the  walls  of  the  great  historic 
building  under  whose  shadow  we  lived.  All  this,  no  doubt, 
has  been  the  privilege  of  the  School  ever  since  its  foundation, 
but  I  cannot  help  believing  that,  for  reasons  suggested  above, 
influences  of  this  sort  began  at  this  period  to  make  themselves 
felt  even  more  than  of  old. 

It  must  have  been  in  or  about  the  year  1879-1880  that 
the  unsightly  pews  of  the  Choir — which  bore  carved  on  them, 
however,  many  a  school-honoured  name — were  swept  away  and 
replaced  by  the  present  seating.  "  It  is  a  good  wind  indeed, 
that  blows  nobody  any  ill,"  writes  one  who  felt  it  "  during  the 
November  Sundays,  when  (owing  to  the  work  that  was  going 
on  in  the  Choir)  services  were  held  in  the  unwarmed  Chapter 
House.  Archdeacon  Harrison,  then  in  residence,  abated  not  a 
jot  of  his  customary  amplitude  of  discourse;  and  even  the 
Dean  was  heard  to  suggest  an  extemporized  bleeding  of  the 
nose  to  effect  an  escape,  '  Though,'  he  added,  '  the  sermon  was 
a  good  one  thirty  years  ago  !' " 

The  introduction  of  hot-water  pipes  into  the  Cathedral  at 
all,  by  the  way,  did  not  precede  Dr.  Blore's  advent  by  many 
years.  Before  that  the  ill  winds  of  winter  had  their  way  in 
the  Choir  as  well. 

If  work  flourished  in  Dr,  Blore's  time,  so  also  did  ^mes — 
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especiallj  cricket.  To  us  in  those  days  cricket  was  the  game ; 
f ootball  had  not  yet  reached  that  prominent  position  in  popular 
esteem  which  it  has  since  attained ;  besides,  were  we  not  all, 
for  the  time  being  at  any  rate,  Men  of  Kent,  and  therefore  in 
duty  bound  to  be,  or  to  try  to  be,  cricketers?  Dr.  Blore  had  the 
advantage  of  his  predecessor  in  this  respect,  being  able  to  take 
active  part  in  the  game  himself  on  occasion.  There  were 
"  Masters'  Matches,"  in  which  he  batted  and  bowled  with 
success  ;  and,  moreover,  on  every  match-day  we  got  accustomed 
to  look  for  a  certain  carriage  bearing  him  and  Mrs.  Blore  to 
the  ground.  It  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  effect 
which  this  display  of  interest  had  both  on  our  cricket 
itself  and  on  the  general  esprit  de  corps  of  the  School  in 
connexion  with  the  game ;  it  came  to  be  regarded  as  bad  f  orm 
to  be  absent  from  the  ground  on  the  more  important  match- 
days. 

What  a  f actor  in  our  lives  was  the  Beverley.  I  believe  it  is 
now  usually,  and  more  correctly,  styled  the  St.  Lawrence 
Ground ;  but  "  Beverley  *'  was  good  enough  for  us  at  this 
imenlightened  period,  and  Beverley  I  am  sure  it  will  always 
remain  in  the  minds  of  O.K.S.  of  that  era.  How  at  that  name 
rise  before  our  mind's  eye  the  familiar  forms  of  Goodhew,  and 
Bass,  and  Collins,  and  "  Bob  Eidley "  (the  poor  daft  fellow 
who  claimed  it  as  his  prerogative  to  ring  the  players  in  to 
lunch).  What  ever  equalled  for  delight  those  ^'half-past- 
tenners  " — won,  so  many  of  them,  by  E.  L.  Ottley  and  later  by 
W.  Wyse,  the  two  most  briUiant  stars  of  that  period — when  we 
fought  the  C.O.S.j  or  St.  Lawrence,  or  C.  I.  Thomton's  XI,  or, 
later,  Dover  College  and  other  schools  ?  There  were  two  bats- 
men  whom  we  never  wished  to  see  out  before  they  had  made 
a  score,  either  for  or  against  us — our  own  Mr.  Hodgson  and 
"  Charlie  "  Thomton  of  famous  hitting  memory. 

BiUy  Goodhew,  who  must  have  flourished  throughout  the 
whole  period,  deserves  a  word  or  two  to  himself.  How  we 
really  loved  him,  with  his  quaint  corkscrew  delivery  and  his 
oft  repeated  cry  of — "  Play  a  bit  more  f orrarder,  Sir ! "  or 
"  Play  a  bit  more  lissomer ! "  as  he  suited  the  action  of  head 
and  foot  to  the  words.  What  a  good  harmless  fellow  he  was, 
with  his  simplicity — not  all  seeming,  I  think, — his  wistful 
allusions  to  "  Duck  and  ^een  peas  "  (to  which  the  XI  once 
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actually  treated  him),  and  his  strangely  limited  stock  of 
ecclesiastical  lore.  I  do  not  tliink  he  could  ever  bave  heard  of 
any  Sainfs  day  imtil  he  came  to  be  a  servant  of  the  School,  and 
observed  that  on  those  occasions  we  always  had  to  attend 
Cathedral.  Ascension  Day  puzzled  the  good  man  to  the  last, 
and  he  never  got  nearer  to  its  real  name  than  "  St.  Nenshim'8 
Day,"  thus  canonizing  for  himself  a  Saint  unknown  in  the 
calendar. 

An  anecdote  connected  with  the  Beverley  and  cricket  some- 
what  later  has  been  told  me  as  foUows :  "  It  was  a  lovely 
morning,  and  there  was  a  feeling  in  the  air  suggestive  of 
cricket  and  a  half-holiday.  It  was,  however,  painfully  obvious 
that  the  Head-master  entertained  no  such  idea.  The  Virgil 
lesson  dragged  on  its  weary  length,  when  at  last  the  captain 
was  put  on  to  construe.  The  passage  was  the  celebrated  one 
in  which  ^neas  addresses  his  steed.  The  translator  was 
inspired  by  his  subject,  and  when  he  reached  the  words, 

Bhcehe  diUf  res  si  qua  diu  mortalibus  vaquamj 
Vizimus, 

we  felt  that  there  was  something  electric  in  the  air.  The 
pupil^s  voice  grew  shaky,  and  a  tear  fell  on  the  Master'8  page 
and — need  it  be  said? — for  a  happy  summer  aftemoon  we 
celebrated  the  memory  of  the  good  horse  Rhoebus  on  the  cricket 
groimd." 

In  the  playgrounds  several  improvements  took  place  about 
this  period.  The  Green  Court,  previously  a  bare  and  rather 
unsightly  area,  useless  for  serious  cricket,  had  been  returfed 
and  made  possible  for  net  practice  several  years  before,  but 
early  in  Dr.  Blore'8  reign  came  the  very  important  acquisition 
and  levelling  of  "  Blore's  Piece "  (first  known  as  **  St. 
Stephen's  Piece "),  mainly  due,  we  believe,  to  the  liberality 
of  the  Head-master,  which  made  Cricket  possible.  Hitherto 
Football  only  had  been  played  on  this  ground. 

In  1875  came  the  building  of  the  Alford  Laboratory,  the 
first  addition  which  curtailed  the  space  used  for  stimip  cricket 
in  the  Mint  yard. 

Then  foUowed  the  building  which  has  developed  into  the 
Parry  Library,  etc.     This  originally  consisted  of  a  Day-boys' 
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hall  and  two  classrooms  above  it,  Dr.  Field  eventually  altered 
this,  and  by  throwing  up  the  roof  made  a  fine  upper  room  for 
the  Library  and  converted  the  Day-boys'  hall  into  two  more 
classrooms. 

In  September  1879,  the  Junior  Department  was  opened 
under  the  Rev.  R.  G.  Hodgson,  whose  marriage  to  Miss  Latter 
shortly  before  caused  universal  delight.  Not  the  least  advan- 
tage  of  the  new  Junior  Departraent  in  the  eyes  of  the  School  was 
the  fact  that  it  secured  the  continuance  of  the  near  presence 
and  warm  sympathy  of  Mr.  Hodgson.  The  importance  of  this, 
especially  in  matters  athletic,  it  would  be  difficult  to  ex- 
aggerate. 

Later  still  camethe  building  of  the  Gymnasium  and  of  three 
new  fives  courts  in  place  of  the  old  original  one.  Great  as  was 
the  gain  of  having  a  gymnasium  of  our  own,  it  was  impossible 
not  to  regret  the  disappearance  of  the  old  fives  court,  which, 
being  neither  on  the  Eton  nor  the  Rugby  model,  yet  produced 
a  game  entirely  unique,  and  in  the  opinion  of  most  of  us 
preferable  to  that  of  either. 

The  inauguration  of  the  School  Magazine  belongs  to  the 
early  eighties  and  is  well  worthy  of  mention.  Of  making 
magazines  there  is  no  end,  and  much  study  of  them  is  generally 
a  weariness  of  the  flesh,  but  it  may  console  some  ill-used  and 
long-suffering  editor  to  heajr  me  say  of  one  magazine,  and  that 
the  Cantuarian,  that  I  have  never  failed  to  read  from  cover  to 
cover  a  single  copy  that  has  ever  reached  me. 

Certain  personalities  which  belong  to  this  period  seem  to 
have  impressed  themselves  on  my  memory,  as  probably  upon 
that  of  others.  Some  were  of  humble  station  enough.  Good- 
hew  has  been  mentioned  in  his  place,  but  two  others  may  be 
noticed  who  were  connecting-links  between  the  old  and  new 
regimes.  Tommy  Neaves,  the  bathman,  was  one,  the  only  one 
of  Dr.  Mitchinson's  servants,  by  the  way,  that  was  retained  by 
Dr.  Blore.  (He  was  said  by  tradition  to  be  "the  strongest 
man  in  Canterbury  except  Harry  Austin,"  whose  henchman, 
I  believe,  he  afterwards  became.)  Few  who  were  boys  then 
will  forget  his  never-varied  raucous  cry  of  "Now  my  little 
'eroes  !  "  as  he  flung  our  towels  to  us  over  the  wooden  partition 
on  bath  nights.  The  other  is  "  Mother  "  Obey,  who  kept  the 
tuck  shop  at  the  porter's  lodge,  and  was  generally  attended  by 
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her  mfant  terrible  "Bobby."  Her  name  will  caU  up  in  the 
minds  of  many  the  wild  rush  in  the  "ten  minutes  "  for  buns 
and  pies  which  were  served  us  through  the  window,  Mother 
Obey's  recommendations  of  her  wares  being  interspersed  with 
tearful  allusions  to  Obey's  ill-treatment,  and  peevish  exhorta- 
tions  to  Bobby  to  keep  his  "  'ands  off  them  tarts." 

Two  other  names  occur  to  me  as  having  been  first  heard  on 
the  arrival  of  Dr.  Blore — "  Emily  "  of  the  Grange,  everybody'8 
friend,  always  the  same,  quiet,  strong,  capable  and  good 
tempered,  and  "  Harriet,"  then  of  Hodgson's  Hall  and  now  of 
the  Grange,  also  a  great  favourite  with  us.  Long  may  she 
reign ! 

Dr.  Blore's  time  contributed,  no  doubt,  as  many  heroes 
among  the  boys  themselves  as  any  other,  but  as  of  the  promi- 
nent  personages  of  that  era  all,  I  am  glad  to  say,  are,  as  far  as 
I  know,  still  living,  one  may  hardly  praise  them  to  their  faces. 
Yet,  as  I  write  these  words,  there  comes  into  my  mind  the 
genial  boyish  presence  of  C.  H.  Douton,  once  Captain  of  the 
Eleven,  prominent  member  of  the  Sixth,  and  for  a  short 
time  Master  in  the  SchooL  A  few  years  back  he  was  cut 
ofE  in  the  prime  of  lif e,  and  so  is  now,  alas !  beyond  the 
reach  of  praise  or  blame.  I  am  glad  of  the  opportunity  of 
alluding,  even  so  briefly,  to  the  name  of  one  of  the  most 
amiable  and  single-hearted  of  my  Schoolfellows. 

The  Masters  also  of  that  time  are  mostly  still  with  us ;  two 
of  them  are  actually  still  in  the  SchooL  Two,  however,  have 
passed  away.  All  old  boys  of  the  early  seventies  will  remember 
one,  Harry  Wright  Russell,  who  was  Master,  I  think,  from 
about  1865  to  1874,  when  he  left  to  take  up  a  chaplaincy  in 
Tndia.  His  frank  homely  character  and  kindly  ways  made  him 
a  gi'eat  favourite.  Boys  of  that  time  will  remember  the  little 
pedantries  of  pronunciation  on  which  he  rather  prided  himself 
and  which  we  bigger  boys  used  to  mimic,  but  without  malice. 
He  was  a  good  kind  soul  and  a  mau  of  character  withal,  and 
those  of  us  who  knew  him  best  liked  him  most. 

The  other  Master  who  claims  the  sad  prerogative  of  mention 
here  is  R.  G.  Gordon.  He  had  indeed  held  a  mastership  for  a 
good  many  years  under  Dr.  Mitchinson,  but  being  of  a  gentle  and 
reserved  disposition,  he  only  gradually  assumed  the  important 
position  which  he  afterwards  came  to  hold  in  the  life  of  the 
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School.  His  very  virtues  indeed  caused  him  to  be  too  little  appre- 
ciated  among  the  young  barbarians  of  the  earlier  period.  He 
lacJted  the  stemness  of  fibre  necessary  for  dominating  an  imruly 
class — the  Fourth  Form — and  enf orcing  the  necessary  discipline. 
Little  by  little,  however,  he  won  his  way  with  us,  and  some  of 
the  pleasantest  memories  of  later  years  are  for  many  of  us,  I 
am  sure,  associated  with  his  name.  Under  an  undemonstrative 
exterior  he  concealed  quick  feelings  and  much  warmth  of 
afPection.  He  was  refined,  artistic,  scholarly,  and,  above  all,  a 
gentleman.     Requiescat  in  pace ! 

Eeverting  once  more  to  the  lighter  side  of  School  life,  I 
should  like  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  subject  of  theatricals. 
I  do  not  mean  the  annual  Thespian  celebration  in  the  Chapter 
House  on  Speech-day,  but  those  entertainments  of  a  lighter 
kind  which  from  time  to  time  we  got  up,  usually  under  the 
able  tuition  of  Mr.  Mason.  These  I  think  may  be  considered 
a  feature  of  this,  more  than  of  the  earlier  period.  Our  arrange- 
ments  at  first  were  of  a  curiously  primitive  character.  The 
tables  in  the  hall,  pushed  to  one  end,  formed  the  stage,  with 
some  sort  of  arrangement  of  borrowed  curtain  in  front.  Later 
we  had  a  wonderful  green  baize  curtain  invented  by  Mr.  Mason, 
stretching  right  across,  the  central  portion  of  which  drew  up 
by  some  ingenious  mechanism  into  the  roof .  I  remember  an 
impassioned  speech  made  during  "  Preparation  "  by  a  certain 
monitor  much  interested  in  the  question,  after  which  subscrip- 
tions  poured  in,  and  the  said  curtain,  with  other  accessories, 
was  purchased  as  the  result.  Here,  without  much  scenery  to 
help  us,  we  enacted  farces  such  as  "My  Turn  Next,"  "No.  1 
round  the  Corner,"  and  "  The  Goose  with  the  Grolden  Eggs." 
There  was  no  great  art  perhaps,  but  plenty  of  good  humour 
and  fun,  and  the  Precincts'  families  and  other  friends  used  to 
assemble  to  see  it.  I  do  not  think  that  any  one  of  the  per- 
formers  ever  became  a  professional  star,  but  I  remember 
connected  with  that  early  period  a  few  names,  such  as  D. 
Jones,  C.  and  A.  Woodruff,  G.  H.  Cobb,  and  A.  Geidt. 

Somewhere  about  the  year  1880  I  remember  some  five  of  us, 
under  Mr.  Gordon's  tuition,  acted  the  burlesque  "  Iphigenia," 
which  had  been  acted  before  in  the  Hall  in  1869  under  Clifton 
CoUins.  Though  not  so  successful,  perhaps,  as  some  of  the  other 
theatricals  coached  by  Mr.  Mason,  a  past-master  in  the  art,  yet 
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I  think  the  performance,   being   of    an    nnusual   character, 
attracted  more  attention.     The  caste  was  as  follows : — 


Diana 


G.  T.  Dbuet. 


W.  G.  Gates. 
A.  M.  Beaumont. 

D.  JONES. 

"W.  G.  MossE. 


Agamemnon 
Menelaui 
Chalcas     . 
Iphigenia 

The  performance  drew  forth  a  poetical  criticism  from  one 
of  the   Misses   Payne   Smith,   the   first   verse   of  which   ran 

thus: — 

O  Iphigenia,  we  greatly  admire 

Your  classical  dress  and  your  lady-hke  stride  5 
Tour  singing  is  charming,  your  curses  alarming, 
Long  time  in  our  memorj  both  will  abide. 

The  "curse,"  addressed  to  Chalcas,  which  called  forth  this 
eulogy,  is  happy  and  witty  in  the  extreme ;  I  should  like  to 
quote  it  in  extensoy  but  limits  of  space  forbid. 

Very  happy  times  were  those  rehearsals,  whether  for  such 
theatricals,  or  for  Speech-day  on  long  summer  evenings  in  the 
Chapter  House,  or  for  concerts  in  Mrs.  Blore's  drawing-room. 
How  we  revelled,  in  the  latter  case,  in  "  Old  Daddy  Longlegs," 
and  with  what  confidence,  bred  of  long  familiarity,  we  gave 
Bishop  Mitchinson'8  carol,  "  The  Winter  Night."  B.  H.  Latter 
should  be  remembered  here  as  a  tower  of  strength  in  those 
days.  What  a  debt  we  owe  to  those  happy  hours  spent  in  the 
house  of  our  Head-master,  whether  we  were  invited  there  in 
twos  or  threes  to  dinner,  or  came  for  musical  practice  or  what 
not.  Unconsciously  we  were  imbibing  high  ideals  of  Christian 
family  life,  of  true  courtesy,  of  refined  taste,  of  healthy  church- 
manship. 

And  now  my  limit  of  space  is  reached.  I  hope  that  I  have 
not  bored  my  readers  with  the  garrulity  of  age.  The  elders 
among  them  will  perhaps  understand  my  prolixity  and  need  no 
apology  j  to  those  of  the  younger  generation  I  will  only  say : 

"  Forsan  et  hac  olim  meminisse  juvabit." 

[NoTE. — My  thanks  are  warmly  offered  to  all  who  have 
helped  by  sending  any  reminiscences,  especially  to  Melville 
Scott,  B.  H.  Latter,  W.  G.  Gates,  and  B.  Blaxland.] 


(    24^    ) 


CHAPTER  XI. 

CJ)e  ^r})OCil  untrer  Mv*  ffitUi. 

Bt  the  Rev.  H.  P.  H.  Austen,  M.A.  (O.K.S.  1891—1896). 

Impeessions  and  Reminiscences  becobded  aftee  an  intekval 

OF   TEN   YEABS. 

I  HAVE  been  asked  by  the  Editors  of  this  volume  to  contribute 
some  reminiscences  of  the  School  in  Dr.  Field's  time.  This 
might  seem  an  easy  task  f  or  an  old  boy  of  that  period,  but  as 
a  matter  of  f  act  I  find  that  some  difficulty  arises  owing  to  the 
considerable  space  of  time  over  which  I  look  back,  as  it  were, 
towards  the  fast  fading  outlines  of  my  school  days.  At  such 
a  distance  the  keenest  perceptions  are  sure  to  be  at  f ault.  What 
then  of  the  perceptions  of  one  who  is  more  than  a  little 
conscious  of  a  naturally  def ective  vision  ?  From  this,  one  may 
easUy  err,  however  great  one's  zeal  and  however  good  one's 
intentions.  The  attempt,  however,  shall  be  made,  and  if  the 
result  seems  unsatisfactory  to  some  readers  blest  with  a  clearer 
power  of  retrospection,  they  must  understand  that  it  is  the 
power  that  is  wanting  and  not  the  wUl  to  do  justice  to  the 
past. 

To  begin,  then,  with  my  earliest  impressions,  which  are 
concemed  mostly  with  the  heroes  of  the  time  just  preceding  my 
arrival.  Every  new  boy  on  coming  to  a  school  finds  himself 
supplied,  directly  or  indirectly,  with  a  strange  medley  of  history 
and  legend.  This  material  he  is  unable  to  sift  or  verify  even  if 
he  should  wish  to  do  so,  and  it  serves  as  a  sort  of  background 
to  his  conception  of  school  life. 

The  School  in  1891  provided  the  new  boy  with  certain 
prominent  names  and  certain  well-known  stories.  The  O.K.S. 
most  talked  of  then  was  J.  H.  Smith.  To  the  Lower  School 
authorities — and  they  were  many  and  of  recognized  standing — 
he  was  the  best  monitor  that  had  ever  been.     Of  course  he  was 
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considered  clever — that  went  without  saying — for  had  he  not 
been  top  of  the  School?  But  his  great  influence  did  not 
depend  on  that.  It  was  his  zeal  for  the  good  name  of  the 
School,  the  high  standard  of  monitorial  duty  which  he  set  up, 
and  his  kindness  towards  the  smaller  boys,  that  were  talked 
about  and  praised  so  ungrudginglj.  So,  when  he  reappeared 
at  the  end  of  term  for  the  O.K.S.  match,  or  to  play  for  the 
"  Pils,"  many  a  Lower  School  boy  whose  seat  happened  to  be 
in  the  line  from  the  door  to  the  Masters'  table  in  Hall,  would 
half  nervously  hope  that  the  great  J.  H.  might  perhaps  actually 
speak  to  him  as  he  passed  !  He  certainly  had  lef  t  behind  him 
the  kind  of  tradition  that  goes  a  long  way  towards  maintaining 
a  good  tone  and  a  healthy  atmosphere.  His  conduct  was 
practically  the  standard  by  which  the  monitors,  and  the  Upper 
School  generally,  were  in  my  time  judged. 

At  "  cocoa  studies  "  again  during  the  Football  term,  when 
the  chances  of  the  XV.  were  the  all  engrossing  topic,  Latter 
was  the  hero ;  if  only  we  had  a  "  three-quarter  "  like  him,  the 
Sutton  Valence  match  would  be  safe !  In  those  days  the 
Sutton  Valence  match  was  the  great  match,  and  for  about 
thirteen  years,  if  I  remember  right,  splendid  games  were 
played. 

Tradition,  however,  was  not  concemed  alone  with  the  doings 
of  O.K.S.  The  doughty  deeds  of  Lower  School  heroes  found 
eager  listeners  too.  There  was  the  spirited  pursuit  round  the 
table  in  a  certain  master's  room,  which  one  of  these  delighted 
to  tell  of;  of  his  eventual  escape  untouched,  his  temporary 
abstraction  of  the  Black  Book,  and  of  the  song  of  victory  over 
his  enemy  which  he  chanted  piece-meal  out  of  all  the  difFerent 
windows  that  he  could  reach. 

Such  were  the  traditions — bad  or  good,  trivial  or  important — 
under  whose  influence  a  new  boy  of  this  period  found  himself, 
and  I  am  happy  to  believe  that  the  good  ones  were  by  far 
preponderant. 

The  condition  and  tone  of  a  school,  while  they  ultimately 
express  themselves  in  the  characters  of  the  boys,  must  be  very 
strongly  influenced  by  the  personality  of  the  Head-master, 
especially  if  that  personality  is  in  some  sense  recognized  by 
the  boys  as  interesting,  and  felt  to  be  dominating.  The  new 
boy  timidly  knocking  at  the  door  of  the  outer  study  of  the 
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Head-master  did  not  quite  know  what  to  expect,  and  was 
perhaps  agreeably  surprised  when  he  found  what,  if  somewhat 
gruflflj  expressed,  he  recognized  as  distinctly  encouraging.  The 
delinquent,  facing  the  Head-master  after  punishment,  could 
not  fail  to  feel  that  it  had  been  administered  with  a  just  jet 
pained  indignation  that  was  infinitely  telling,  and  he  would  go 
back  to  his  work  and  his  life  in  the  School  conscious  of  having 
done  more  than  making  a  fool  of  himself,  feeling  rather  that 
f olly  and  wrongdoing,  if  they  affected  the  Head-master  so  much, 
must  be  matters  of  greater  import  than  he  had  imagined,  things 
the  efFect  of  which  might  reach  others  besides  himself  and 
bring  discredit  on  the  School. 

The  honour  of  the  School  was  made  much  of  at  this  period. 
The  senior  boys  were  given  the  credit  of  desiring  to  uphold  it, 
and  were  trusted  and  expected  to  act  always  with  a  view  to  its 
maintenance.  Higher  up  still,  the  monitors  were  given  con- 
siderable  opportunities  of  exercising  authority  in  much  of  the 
School  management.  "  Preparation  "  was  taken  by  each  of 
them  in  tum  and  taken  well.  The  dormitories  were  under  their 
charge,  and  the  very  fact  that  the  Head-master  always,  I  think, 
visited  the  dormitories  in  his  boots  showed  them  that  such 
visits  were  merely  a  matter  of  form,  and  that  the  real  responsi- 
bility  lay  with  the  monitors.  The  management  of  the  house 
studies,  the  games,  and  certain  of  the  roll-calls  were  also  in  the 
hands  of  the  monitors,  who  were  looked  up  to  and  obeyed  as 
a  matter  of  course.  Masters,  no  doubt,  were  persons  of  greater 
dignity,  on  a  higher  plane  of  being,  but  what  was  the  good  of 
trying  to  blarney  or  hoodwink  a  monitor  who  lived  right 
amongst  us  and  who  knew  us  so  much  more  thoroughly  than 
even  the  f riendliest  of  masters  ?  I  do  not  wish  to  imply  that 
this  eflficiency  among  the  monitors  was  peculiar  only  to  Dr. 
Field's  time.  I  know  from  what  I  have  heard  that  it  had  been 
a  marked  characteristic  of  the  Schooi  since,  at  least,  the  days  of 
Dr.  Mitchinson.  I  only  wish  to  testify  to  the  fact  that  it  was 
no  less  characteristic  of  the  period  of  which  I  write. 

In  thus  laying  stress  upon  the  influence  of  monitors  and  on 
the  high  position  which  they  occupied,  I  must  not  be  thought 
to  imply  that  the  masters  were  relegated  to  the  background  of 
School  life.  No  record  of  the  School  under  Dr.  Field  would  be 
in  any  sense  accurate  which  f  ailed  to  notice  at  least  the  general 
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influence  exercised  by  the  masters.  Their  personalities  found 
expression  in  their  several  class-rooms,  each  of  which  possessed 
its  own  atmosphere  and  effect  on  character.  There  was  the 
quiet,  steady-going,  drylj  humorous  class-room,  whose  occupants 
were  led  to  regard  themselves  as  superior  to  youthful  follies, 
and  were  treated,  as  a  matter  of  course,  as  inteUigently 
interested  persons.  There  was  the  class-room  of  law  and 
order,  to  whose  occupants  discipline  was  an  ever  present 
reality.  I  remember  still  the  beginning  of  a  lesson  committed 
to  memory  by  some  happy-go-lucky  new  comer  to  that  sanctum : 
"My  class-room  is  a  sacred  place,  devoted  to  the  study  of 
learning  and  the  improvement  of  manners."  Here  memory  of 
the  words  fails  me,  but  I  feel  sure  that  the  effect  of  the  lesson 
was  permanent.  There  was  also  the  class-room  permeated  by 
the  influence  of  friendliness,  a  class-room  whose  occupants  had 
first  to  leam  that  friendliness  was  not  here  synonymous  with 
laxity,  but  was  backed  by  a  wholesome  vigour.  One  more 
class-room  shall  be  mentioned  ;  most  genial  of  all,  it  possessed 
an  influence  which  was  destined  to  make  itself  powerfully  felt 
in  the  case  of  a  certain  occupant,  whose  bodilj-  stature  was 
more  remarkable  than  his  mental  capacity. 

The  influence  of  masters  had  been  greatly  increased  in 
Dr.  Field's  time  by  the  division  of  the  School  into  "  Tutor  Sets." 
This  division,  which  to  outward  seeming  affected  merely  certain 
games  and  hours  of  work,  really  had  the  effect  of  strengthening 
the  hands  of  the  masters  by  bringing  them,  as  tutors,  into 
touch  with  many  boys  whom  otherwise  they  might  hardly  ever 
have  come  across,  and  of  establishing  a  new  mutual  relation- 
ship.  The  tutor  became  ofiicially  the  master  most  accessible  to 
the  boys  of  his  own  set,  and  the  change  was  much  appreciated. 
There  were  other  points  of  excellence  in  this  system.  The 
lazy  Lower  School  boy  found  the  industrious  "  Sixth  Form-er  " 
working  hard  in  "  preparation,"  and  the  example  could  not  have 
been  altogether  without  effect.  The  "  Tutor  Set "  cricket  and 
football  teams  again  gave  many  a  youngster  a  new  keenness  and 
interest  in  games,  for  long  before  he  could  hope  himself  to 
play  in  School  teams  he  got  the  chance  of  playing  for  his 
Tutor  Set  side  by  side  with  some  who  were  in  those  teams. 

One  very  important  change  must  also  be  associated  with 
the  name  of  Dr.  Field,  for  it  was  made  in  1886.     It  had  become 
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established  before  T  arrived  on  the  scene  and  I  therefore  took 
it  for  granted  witti  the  rest,  but  as  I  look  back  it  seems  to 
deserve  special  mention  in  connexion  with  this  period,  as  being 
of  the  gravest  importance  and  serving  to  bind  the  School  more 
closelj  than  ever  to  the  Cathedral.  I  mean  the  institution  of 
the  Special  School  Service  in  the  south-east  transept. 

Hitherto  the  boys  had  always  to  attend  the  Cathedral 
Service  on  Sundays  both  in  the  moming  and  the  aftemoon ; 
from  1886  onwards  the  Dean  and  Chapter  excused  their  attend- 
ance  at  the  ordinary  3  p.m.  choir  service,  and  the  School 
henceforward  was  permitted  to  use  the  transept  as  its  own 
Chapel  on  Sunday  afteraoons  at  5  o'clock. 

I  need  hardly  enlarge  upon  the  importance  of  this  change, 
in  connexion  with  which  there  arose  another  new  custom  at 
the  same  time,  namely,  the  Service  for  the  admission  of  King's 
Scholars,  which  came  to  be  held  in  the  transept  on  the  last 
evening  of  the  term.  As  all  know  who  have  been  acquainted 
with  the  School  since  the  above  date,  the  Head-master,  at  the 
end  of  a  shortened  form  of  Evensong,  presents  in  tura  the 
three  grades  of  Scholars  elect  to  the  Dean,  who  pronounces 
over  them  a  stately  Latin  formula  of  admission.  This  service 
is,  as  I  can  testify,  a  very  impressive  one,  and  the  whole 
ceremony,  with  its  solemn  and  beautif  ul  surroundings  and  its 
implied  consecration  of  School  work,  cannot  be  without  effect 
upon  the  most  careless  of  those  who  witness  or  take  part 
in  it. 

But  though  the  Cathedral  was  regarded  by  most  of  us  with 
respect  and  awe,  there  were  among  us  a  f ew  bold  bad  spirit«  to 
whom  it  afforded  an  opportunity  for  the  display  of  bravado. 
For  raost  boys  the  mystery  of  the  forbidden  has  a  fascination, 
sometimes  an  overpowering  one.  It  had  for  a  certain  pair 
whom  I  can  recall,  who  were  remarkable  for  a  strongly 
developed  taste  for  mechanics  combined  with  some  fondness 
for  antiquarian  research.  To  them  the  Cathedral  doors  opened 
as  by  magic  ;  but  as  their  exploration  was  carried  on  without 
permission  and  at  "  irregular  "  hours,  it  was,  to  say  the  least  of 
it,  a  risky  pursuit.  Found  by  one  of  the  Cathedral  workmen 
sitting  astride  the  nave  of  the  Cathedral  close  to  Bell  Harry 
Tower,  they  were  haled  into  the  presence  of  the  Dean, 
Dr.  Payne-Smith,  whose  good  nature,  however,  let  them  off 
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rather  easily  with  the  characteristic  rebuke — "  You're  very 
naughty  boys ! " 

In  addition  to  the  marked  success  of  the  cricket  team  (and, 
in  a  less  degree,  of  the  football  XV.  as  well),  which  was  due 
in  great  measure,  I  think,  to  the  division  of  the  School  into 
Tutor  Sets,  there  was  noticeable  an  increased  keenness  in 
sports  in  other  directions.  This  was  manifested,  for  instance, 
on  the  river.  There  had  always  been  a  certain  amount  of 
casual  rowing,  chiefly  under  the  patronage  of  Mr.  Hodgson, 
which  went  on  below  Fordwich.  Dr.  Field,  himself  a  powerful 
oarsman,  first  introduced  rowing  on  the  part  of  the  river 
between  Canterbury  and  Sturry.  He  provided  a  four,  a  pair, 
and  a  dinghy,  and  presently  built  a  boat-house  in  the  mill 
pool  at  Barton  Mill,  These  were  at  first  used  only  by  the 
masters,  but  later  on  boys  were  allowed  to  row  on  payment  of 
a  subscription.  Somewhere  about  1893  Mr.  Ritchie,  and  occa- 
sionally  other  masters,  began  a  system  of  serious  coaching. 
About  1895  some  more  boats  were  added  to  the  fleet,  and  races 
were  instituted.  The  narrownessof  the  river  prevented  rowing 
abreast,  so  that  time  races  over  measured  distances  were  the 
only  ones  possible.  The  boat-club  numbered,  I  think,  about 
thirty  members.  The  difficidties,  natural  and  otherwise,  were 
great  in  the  first  part  of  the  course.  There  were  shallows, 
rapids,  and  an  awkward  bridge,  and  moreover  the  hand  of 
man  was  against  us,  for  the  members  of  the  Angling  Associa- 
tion,  who  eyed  our  proceedings  with  no  great  favour,  in  some 
shallow  places  had  the  bottom  staked.  This  was  doubtless  for 
purposes  connected  solely  with  angling,  but  it  was  bad  for  the 
boats.  Frora  the  Sewage-farm  bridge  to  Sturry  there  was  a 
fairly  good  course  but  a  bad  suiell.  Nevertheless,  a  good  deal 
of  fun  was  got  out  of  the  rowing,  and  a  certain  number  of 
boys  got  some  notion  of  watermanship. 

In  the  gymnasiuni,  again,  the  somewhat  apathetic  atmo- 
sphere  which  had  previously  pervaded  it  began  to  be  dispelled, 
and  on  two  occasions  pairs  were  sent  up  to  take  part  in  the 
Public  Schools'  Competition  at  Aldershot.  Boxing  was  also 
keenly  taken  up ;  but  the  School  never  knew  until  too  late 
what  a  splendid  boxer  it  had  possessed  in  the  person  of  S.  W. 
Pears,  who,  the  year  after  he  left  School,  was  first  string  for 
Oxf ord  against  Cambridge,  and  always  won  easily. 
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One  less  important  change  belonging  to  Dr.  Field*s  time 
perhaps  deserves  mention,  for  all  dates  are  more  or  less  inte- 
resting  in  a  School  History.  Until  he  came  there  had  been  no 
regulation  as  to  dress,  even  on  Sundays,  but  to  this  period 
belongs  the  first  compulsory  wearing  of  the  School  straw  hat, 
and  of  tall  hats  for  Church. 

And  now,  as  I  draw  near  the  end  of  my  task,  I  begin  to 
realize  what  a  rough  collection  of  notes  this  chapter  is.  I 
fear  in  particular  that  too  little  will  seem  to  have  been  said 
of  the  way  in  which  the  influences  of  the  School  were  all  the 
while  shaping  our  attitude  towards  the  deeper  questions  of 
Life,  of  which  a  boy  as  he  grows  up  begins  to  have  glimpses 
now  and  then.  It  is  the  privilege  of  our  old  School  to  have 
ever  before  it  a  sermon  in  stone  more  impressive  perhaps  than 
all  the  sermons  ever  committed  to  paper.  There  stood  the 
Cathedral,  an  imperishable  record  in  itself  of  human  life  as 
expressed  in  history,  suggesting  at  once  the  great  problem  of 
human  destiny  and  reminding  us  of  its  solution  in  courage, 
high  hopes,  and  saintly  lives.  And  if  intelligence  was  deficient 
in  some,  or  the  will  to  face  the  problem,  there  was  always  at 
hand  to  help  us  the  stimulus  of  the  Head-master's  own  keen 
and  powerful  inteUect,  his  appreciation  of  anything  like 
originality  or  independent  thought,  his  faculty — as  displayed, 
for  instance,  at  Confirmation  classes — of  arousing  inteiest  in 
deeper  questions,  not  only  among  the  few  more  seriously 
minded,  but  also  among  the  general  run  of  average  boys,  his 
sympathy  moreover,  and  his  obvious  and  infectious  earnestness, 
All  these  causes  in  combination  had,  I  venture  to  think,  the 
effect  of  producing  an  interesting  and  appreciative  type  of 
character,  a  generation  of  young  men  inspired  by  high  ideals, 
who  would  always  look  back  with  gratitude  to  the  Alma  Mater 
that  nourished  them  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  Cathedral 
Church  of  Christ  at  Canterbury. 
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CHAPTER  Xn. 

€f)t  Butff^sf  ;^rl^ooI  imbfr  tf)t  presfent  jfeeati-masften 

DuRiNG  the  last  twenty  years  the  most  radical  reforms  have 
been  made  in  educational  theory  and  method.  Many  causes 
have  contributed  to  this.  The  Sturm  and  Drang  of  the  modem 
system  of  competitive  examinations,  the  increased  facilities  for 
the  boy  from  the  elementary  school  to  win  his  way  up  the 
"  educational  ladder,"  the  critical  spirit  in  which  parents  now 
approach  the  question  of  the  most  suitable  school  for  their 
sons — all  these  and  many  others  might  be  cited  as  reasons  for 
the  fact  that  the  educational  problem  has  now  become  the 
burning  question  of  the  day.  The  old  systems  and  the  old 
methods  have  had  to  undergo  the  most  severe  examination, 
and  development  has  taken  place  in  many  directions.  There 
are  changes  in  the  method  adopted  (for  the  development  of 
the  heuristic  system  constitutes  a  real  step  forward) ;  new 
subjects  have  been  added  to  the  curriculum ;  there  are  changes 
in  the  treatment  of  subjects  which  have  long  been  in  the 
syllabus  (and  this  is  especially  marked  by  the  adoption  in 
most  schools  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Mathematical 
Association  in  1903) ;  there  is  an  improvement  in  reference  to 
the  training  of  teachers.  To  a  large  extent,  however,  these 
are  all  results  of  one  cause.  Everywhere  the  tendency  has 
been  to  remodel  the  system  in  favour  of  more  practical 
methods,  and  to  substitute  for  the  old  classical  education 
one  that  is  better  calculated  to  prepare  boys  for  the  struggle 
of  everyday  life.  That  parents  should  take  careful  interest 
in  the  education  of  their  children  is,  of  course,  of  the 
very  highest  advantage;  but  it  is  at  least  open  to  question 
whether  the  substitution  of  "  practical "  subjects  for  the  old 
classical  education  is  all  net  gain.     Parents  are  still  apt  to 
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confuse  "  education  "  with  "  schooling,"  and  to  think  that  by 
the  punctual  payment  of  the  school-f  ees  they  can  shelve  all  the 
responsibility  for  the  education  of  their  children.  Moreover, 
there  are  comparatively  few  who  realize  that,  after  all,  the 
information  that  he  acquires  is  but  a  small  part  of  the  benefit 
that  a  boy  gains  f  rom  his  school.  The  "  tone  "  of  a  school  is 
of  far  more  importance  than  its  curriculum.  To  very  few 
indeed  will  any  attainments  that  they  acquire  at  school,  except 
the  merest  elements,  be  ever  directly  remunerative ;  and  the 
only  part  of  what  we  leamt  at  school  that  most  of  us  require 
for  eaming  our  daily  bread  is  comprised  within  the  narrow 
limits  of  the  "three  R's."  What  is  of  importance  is  the 
mould  and  not  the  matter,  and  a  school  curriculum  should  be 
framed  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  overload  the  pupil^s  brain 
with  a  mass  of  heterogeneous  fragments  of  information,  but 
rather  to  enable  him  to  thLuk:  aright,  and  to  use  to  the 
best  advantage  the  intellect  and  the  powers  that  God  has 
given  him. 

But,  whatever  the  true  view  may  be  as  to  this  thoray 
question,  no  head-master  in  the  present  day  can  afford  to  run 
counter  to  the  trend  of  popular  thought.  The  King's  School 
is  now,  as  it  has  always  been,  essentially  a  "  classical "  school, 
and  the  whole  weight  of  the  tradition  of  the  School  lies  on  this 
side.  Moreover,  the  sympathies  of  the  new  Head-master  lay, 
naturally,  in  the  same  direction.  Mr.  Gralpin  was  and  is  a 
student  and  scholar  of  the  classics,  but  he  soon  showed  that  he 
could  subordinate  his  personal  sympathies  to  present-day 
requirements,  with  the  result  that  he  has  raised  the  School  to 
a  standard  which  it  has  never  reached  before,  at  the  very  time 
when  a  narrower-minded  man  might  have  failed  even  to  main- 
tain  the  nimibers  of  the  School. 

Mr.  Galpin  has  had  a  strikingly  successful  career.  Bora  at 
Dorchester,  he  was,  as  befits  a  Dorsetshire  man,  educated 
first  at  Dorchester  Grammar  School,  and  then  at  Sherborae. 
Dorchester  School  is  an  old  Elizabethan  foundation,  and  the 
King's  School,  Sherboroe,  with  all  its  wonderful  associations 
with  the  abbey,  with  all  its  memories  of  a  glorious  past,  with 
all  the  fascination  and  charm  of  its  grey,  old,  conventual 
buildings,  has  much  that  is  in  common  with  the  King'8  School, 
Canterbury.     No  one  could  spend  the  years  of  boyhood — the 
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most  impressionable  years  of  life — in  surroundings  such  as 
these  without  gaining  something  of  the  refining  influences, 
without  learning  something  of  the  romantic  sentiment 
preached  by  these  ^'  sermons  in  stones."  When  he  first 
entered  Sherborne  as  a  very  young  boy  in  January  1872,  the 
school  was  under  the  head-mastership  of  Dr.  Harper — a  most 
capable  man  of  strongly-marked  personality,  who  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  Head-masters'  Conference.  At  Sherbome 
Arthur  Galpin  won  most  of  the  open  prizes  which  the  school 
had  to  offer,  and  in  all  the  other  branches  of  school  life  he 
shared  with  keen  zeal  and  real  enthusiasm.  For  three  years 
(1877-8-9)  he  was  a  member  of  the  Rugby  XV.  For  two  years 
he  was  Captain  of  his  House.  In  the  first  "  speeches  "  ever 
held  at  Sherborne  he  was  chosen  to  enact  the  leading  role  in 
the  "  Merchant  of  Venice."  As  a  member  of  the  school  choir, 
as  a  prefect  for  several  years,  as  editor  of  the  Shirhumian, 
he  did  most  valuable  work  ;  and  with  it  all  he  found  time  to 
give  play  to  his  natural  love  of  the  country  and  country  life, 
and  to  the  study  of  archaeology  and  architecture,  for  both 
of  whieh  such  wonderful  opportunities  are  offered  by  the 
delightful  old-world  Dorsetshire  town.  In  1879  Dr.  Harper 
resigned  his  head-mastership,  and  was  succeeded  by  Edward 
Mallet  Young,  of  Harrow,  and  the  open  scholarship  which 
Mr.  Galpin  won  at  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  in  that  year  was 
the  first  of  the  many  scholarship  successes  to  be  won  by  the 
school  during  Dr.  Young's  tenure  of  office. 

At  Oxford  Mr.  Galpin  attained  high  distinction  in  one 
pastime  which  in  these  days  of  ardent  militarism  is  rightly 
regarded  as  of  the  highest  importance,  for  in  the  years  1882 
and  1883  he  was  a  member  of  the  Oxford  Shooting  VIII.  which 
competed  with  success  against  Cambridge  at  Wimbledon.  In 
the  social  life  of  his  CoUege  and  of  his  University  he  took  the 
keenest  interest.  He  was  a  'cellist  of  the  Oxford  University 
Musical  Union,  and  for  some  years  he  had  the  charge  of  the 
Chapel  Music  at  Trinity,  while  he  also  undertook  the  manage- 
ment  of  the  arrangements  for  the  Trinity  Summer  Concert  in 
Eights  week,  in  connection  with  which  he  came  into  contact  with 
Sir  Walter  Parratt,  and  Dr.  Varley  Roberts  of  Magdalen.  Last, 
but  by  no  means  least,  from  the  point  of  view  of  his  classical 
work,  he  was  very  successful  in  the  schools.   In  1880,  at  the  end 
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of  liis  first  year,  he  obtained  a  First  Class  in  Classical  Modera- 
tions,  and  in  1883  he  took  also  a  First  Class  in  the  l^inal 
Classical  school  of  "Lit^rse  Humaniores."  Before  the  result 
which  showed  his  success  had  been  announced,  he  received  an 
offer  to  accompany  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  the  new  Yiceroy 
of  Canada,  as  tutor  to  his  two  sons,  and  Assistant  Private 
Secretary.  After  eight«en  months  at  Ottawa  in  the  Vice- 
regal  Court,  during  which  time  he  saw  much  of  Canadian  and 
American  life,  Mr.  Gralpin  retumed  to  England  and  to  Oxford, 
and  in  September  1886  he  was  appointed  to  a  Classical  Lecture- 
ship  at  Trinity,  where  it  is  interesting  lO  note  that  his  coUabo- 
rator  was  A.  T.  QuiUer-Couch,  now  better  known  as  "  Q."  At 
Oxford  he  remained  for  a  year,  working  as  a  Classical  Lecturer 
for  Honour  Mods.,  and  in  the  summer  of  1887  he  was 
appointed  by  Canon  Bell  to  a  Mastership  at  Marlborough 
College.  Here  he  had  an  opportunity  to  give  scope  to  his 
exceptionally  wide  range  of  interests,  and  he  participated 
keenly  in  the  various  forms  of  school  Hfe.  In  the  summer 
term  of  1893  he  was  appointed  to  the  control  of  one  of  the 
largest  Houses,  and  in  his  new  duties  he  was  completely 
successful. 

In  every  way  the  experience  which  Mr.  Galpin  gained  from 
the  novitiate  which  he  served  at  Marlborough  was  to  be  of 
value  when  he  came  to  Canterbury.  There  is  much  that  is 
similar  in  the  two  schools.  At  Marlborough  he  had  aLready 
witnessed  the  development  of  a  school,  once  almost  entirely 
classical,  into  one  which  was  gaining  University  successes  in 
History,  Science,  and  Mathematics.  Consequently  when  he 
came  to  Canterbury  he  recognized  that,  successful  as  the 
School  had  been  in  the  past,  the  time  was  now  ripe  for  the 
introduction  of  certain  reforms,  the  necessity  for  which  had 
long  been  foreseen  by  his  predecessors.  Li  making  these 
changes  Mr.  Galpin  was  careful  to  maintain  the  via  media.  He 
did  not  create  any  definite  "modem  side,"  and,  with  the  experi- 
ence  of  other  schools  before  us,  we  may  be  thankful  for  this,  for 
a  "modem  side"  appears  frequently  to  have  a  tendency  to 
become  a  resting-place  for  the  failures  of  the  classical  side.  In 
his  second  term  he  created  the  Army  and  Engineering  Class, 
thus  systematizing  the  rather  casual  method  of  preparation 
which  had  before  been  in  vogue,  and  he  showed  his  sympathy 
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with  the  modern  movement  by  at  once  snggesting  the  addition 
of  a  paper  on  Higher  Mathematics  to  the  syllabus  for  the 
scholarships,  so  as  to  give  opportunity  to  boys  of  mathematical 
tastes.  This  has  ensured  in  recent  years  a  steady  supply  of 
mathematical  scholars,  and  a  great  appreciation  of  the  standard 
of  mathematics  in  the  School.  In  many  other  ways,  while 
preserving  the  classics  as  the  central  point  of  the  School  system, 
Mr.  Galpin  has  given  the  fullest  opportunity  to  those  who  wish 
to  specialize  in  other  subjects,  and  the  complete  success  of 
this  may  be  judged  by  the  fact  that  in  one  week,  at  the 
end  of  1907,  the  School  gained  four  Entrance  Scholarships 
or  Exhibitions  at  the  Universities  in  such  various  subjects  as 
Classics,  Mathematics,  Modem  History,  and  Natural  Science. 
Mr.  Galpin  has  shown  that,  although  a  ciassical  scholar  him- 
self,  he  is  no  bigot,  and  that  he  is  sufficiently  broad-minded 
to  encourage  expansion  to  take  place  in  other  and  more 
modern  directions. 

When,  in  January  1897,  he  came  to  undeitake  his  iiew 
duties,  he  found  that  the  total  number  of  boys  at  the  School 
was  143,  of  whom  65  were  boarders,  43  day-boys,  aiid  35 
members  of  the  Junior  School.  It  is  always  a  matter  of  some 
doubt  what  the  ideal  number  of  boys  in  a  school  should  be. 
Although  it  is  true  that,  if  the  numbers  be  very  small,  there  is 
greater  opportunity  for  individual  attention,  yet  there  are 
obvious  disadvantages,  as,  e.g.,  the  loss  of  the  stimulus  of 
competition.  Moreover,  an  increased  number  of  boys  necessi- 
tates  an  augmented  staff  of  masters,  and  thus  an  opportunity 
is  created  for  the  specialization  which  the  requirements  of  the 
University  demand.  On  the  other  hand,  in  a  very  large  school 
it  sometimes  happens  that  the  ideal  of  corporate  lif e  is  weakened, 
and  the  place  which  should  be  occupied  by  the  School  is  taken 
by  the  House.  Further,  the  improved  facilities  for  travelling 
have  now  made  it  possible  for  us  to  draw  upon  a  much  wider 
area  for  our  boys,  and  indeed  this  has  been  most  noticeable  in 
the  last  ten  years.  Although  the  King's  School  still  holds 
pride  of  place  as  especially  the  public  school  of  East  Kent,  we 
now  receive  boys  f rom  Scotland  and  Ireland,  while  quite  a  large 
percentage  are  the  sons  of  Englishmen  resident  abroad. 
Mr.  Gulpin  made  it  his  definite  aim  that  the  nimibers  should 
approximate  as  nearly  as  possible  to  250,  and  that  the  relative 
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proportions  sliould  be  195  boarders  to  55  day-boys.  He  very 
soon  realized  this  ideal,  for  as  early  as  May,  1903,  tbere  were 
247  boys  receiving  their  education  at  the  School,  and  since  that 
time  the  numbers  have  always  been  within  ten  of  this.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  also  that  while  the  nmnber  of  the  boarders 
has  so  greatly  increased,  the  nmnber  of  day-boys  also  marks  a 
small  augmentation.  At  present  there  is  accommodation 
within  the  various  Boarding-Houses  for  a  total  of  196  boys, 
and  it  is  a  rare  event  for  more  than  one  bed  to  be  unoccupied. 
The  increase  in  the  numbers  is  in  itself  a  matter  for  congratu- 
lation,  but  it  is  but  a  small  part  of  the  progress  that  has  been 
made  in  the  last  decade.  Improvements  and  reforms  have  been 
made  in  aU  directions.  In  the  intellectual  work  of  the  School, 
while  the  same  high  standard  has  been  maintained  for  classics, 
there  has  been  created  greater  opportunity  of  specialization  and 
the  curriculum  has  been  widened  to  satisfy  the  increasing 
demands  of  modern  times.  The  same  improvement  may  be 
traced  in  the  games  and  sports  of  the  School,  especiaUy  perhaps 
in  the  opportunities  given  to  aU  boys  to  get  ample  daUy 
exercise.  In  many  other  ways  changes  have  been  made,  but 
they  have  been  introduced  graduaUy  and  tentatively,  and  to 
one  who,  with  a  knowledge  of  the  past,  Uves  in  the  improved 
circumstances  of  the  present,  it  is  a  difficult  task  to  know  where 
to  begin  in  attempting  to  describe  the  various  changes.  One 
cannot  see  the  forest  for  the  trees. 

The  alterations  which  would  be  most  obvious  to  those 
famiUar  with  the  condition  of  things  before  Mr.  Galpin's 
appointment,  would  be  the  improved  acconmiodation  for  the 
boys  and  the  measures  which  have  been  adopted  to  beautify 
and  adom  the  existing  School  buildings.  At  the  beginning  of 
1898  the  Head-master  put  forward  a  comprehensive  scheme 
for  the  decoration  of  the  schoolroom  as  a  memorial  to  the 
exceUent  work  of  his  four  last  predecessors.  The  necessary 
8um  (£400)  was  raised  with  the  greatest  ease,  and  the  work 
was  at  once  put  in  hand.  The  waUs  were  paneUed  in  oak  to  a 
height  of  about  five  f eet,  surmounted  by  an  embattled  moulding 
of  IS^^^-century  character,  and  with  further  omamentation  over 
the  fire-place  and  above  the  Head-master's  desk.  The  wood- 
work  over  the  fire-place  is  divided  into  five  panels,  of  which  the 
central   space    records    the  circumstances    under  which    the 
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memorial  was  erected,  and  the  others  give  a  brief  epitome  of 
the  names,  dates,  etc,  of  the  last  four  Head-masters.  With 
most  commendable  conservatism  the  architecfs  designs  were 
made  to  secure  the  inclusion  of  the  old  oak  rail,  black  with  age, 
which  used  to  form  the  desk  of  the  Cathedral  pews  which 
were  occupied  by  the  King's  scholars  far  back  in  the 
eighteenth  century.  The  windows,  too,  were  replaced  by 
fresh  diamond-pane  glass  and  these  fumish  the  epitome  of 
the  history  of  the  School,  for  they  bear,  in  an  arrangement 
which  is  both  instructive  and  artistic,  the  names  and  embla- 
zoned  escutcheons  of  distinguished  benefactors  and  famous 
alumni  of  the  School.  In  all  there  are  thirty-two  coats  of 
arms,  which  are  grouped  on  a  rather  elaborate  plan.*  On 
the  eastern  side  of  the  room,  opposite  the  fire-place,  the 
windows  form  three  groups,  each  of  three  lights.  The 
escutcheons  in  these  are  arranged  thus : — 


Oroup  I. 

Wotton. 
Twyne.  Harvey. 

Henry  VIII. 
Boyle,  Earl 
of  Cork.         Spencer. 
Cranmer. 


East  Wall. 

Oroup  II. 

Winchelsey. 

Frewen.  Finch. 

Diocese  of 

Canterbury. 

Thurlow.       Gunning. 
Parker. 


Oroup  III. 

Somner. 

Randolph.       Brydges. 

City  of 

Canterbury. 

Heyman.  Ford. 

Tenterden. 


Of  these,  the  middle  light  in  each  group,  which  is  wider  and 
higher  than  those  on  either  side  of  it,  bears  three  coats  of 
arms.  Of  the  three,  the  central  coat  is  larger  than  the  others 
and  is  sm-mounted  by  a  crovra  or  mitre,  thereby  giving  dignity 
to  the  series  and  creating  a  pleasant  variation  in  the  lines  of 
colour.  Underneath  each  coat  is  a  scroll,  bearing  the  name  in 
old  English  letters  ;  but  four  escutcheons  have  been  left  blank 
for  future  insertions.  The  position  of  honour  is  given  to  the 
See  of  Canterbury,  the  history  of  the  School  being  linked  f rom 
the  very  first  with   that   of  the   Archbishops,  who  were  its 


*  For  a  much  fuller  account  see  The  Eing's  School  Windotcs,  by  the 
Rev.  A.  J.  Galpin,  from  which  this  risumd  is  abridged. 
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Patrons  from  the  seventh  century  down  to  1541,  and  its 
Visitors  from  1541  to  the  present  time.  But  because  the 
School  was  originallj  founded  as  the  "School  of  the  Arch- 
bishop  and  of  the  City,"  and  bj  reason  of  the  close  connection 
which  has  always  existed  between  the  School  and  the  City,  in 
the  centre  of  Group  III.  appear  the  arms  of  the  City  of  Can- 
terbury.  The  centre  of  the  other  group  to  the  left  naturally 
bears  the  royal  arms  of  Henry  VIII.,  who  reconstituted  the 
old  Free-school  in  1541  and  inade  it  an  integral  part  of  the 
Cathedral  foundation.  The  escutcheons  in  Group  I.  are 
selected  to  illustrate  the  first  hundred  years  of  the  School  after 
its  reconstruction  by  Henry  VIII.  (from  1541  to  about  1650). 
The  escutcheons  in  Group  II.  are  arranged  on  the  following 
principle :  Above  and  below  the  arms  of  the  See  appear  those 
of  the  two  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  most  closely  connected 
with  the  School  before  and  after  the  Reformation.  The  side 
windows  contain  the  coats  of  four  O.K.S. — an  Archbishop,  a 
Bishop,  a  ChanceUor,  and  a  Scholar — who  may  represent  the 
services  of  the  School  to  Church  and  State  from  1650  to  1800. 
The  escutcheons  in  Group  III.  are  selected  to  commemorate 
six  of  the  many  distinguished  O.K.S.  who  have  been  natives  of 
Canterbury  or  Kent,  and  they  contain  in  the  centre  the  arms 
of  the  City. 

West  Wall. 


SOTJTH    WnfDOW, 

Boys. 

Christ  Church, 
Canterbury. 

Lynch. 


Oroup  I.  Group  II. 

Farrar. 
(Spaces  left       Mareh.  Broughton. 

for  f our  Victoria. 

escutcheons.)      GippB.  Clarke. 

I  Temple. 


The  south  window  (by  the  Head-master's  desk)  contains  in 
the  centre  the  arms  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Christ,  which 
is  the  same  as  that  of  the  old  Monastery.  Above  and  below 
are  the  arms  of  the  two  Deans  of  Cant^rbury,  who  were 
educated  at  the  School.  On  the  westem  side  of  the  room  the 
windows  faU  into  two  groups.  Group  I.  to  the  left  consists 
of  two  lights,  the  space  occupied  in  the  other  groups  by 
the  larger  central  light  being  here  blocked  by  the  fire-place 
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and  chimney.  These  two  lights  contain  four  spaces  for 
escutcheons,  which  are  at  present  left  blank,  so  that  rooin  may 
be  left  for  future  additions.  Group  II.  on  the  right  is  of  the 
same  design  as  the  windows  in  the  eastern  wall.  The  central 
space  contains  the  Royal  Arms  of  Queen  Victoria,  as  the  School 
is  now  governed  under  a  scheme  of  the  Charity  Commissioners, 
approved  by  Her  Majesty's  Order  in  Council  of  September  14th, 
1878.  Above  and  below  are  the  escutcheons  of  Dean  Farrar 
and  Archbishop  Temple,  then  Chairman  of  the  Govemors  and 
Visitor  respectively ;  and  it  is  a  coincidence  of  some  interest 
that  facing  them  in  the  opposite  windows  are  the  arms  of  Dean 
Wotton  and  Archbishop  Cranmer,  the  first  Chairman  and  the 
first  Visitor.  In  the  side  lights  are  the  shields  of  four  dis- 
tinguished  O.K.S.  of  the  nineteenth  century — two  Bishops  and 
two  Colonial  Govemors.  The  small  vesica  piscis  window  in  the 
north  gable  contains  the  arms  of  Christ  Church  with  the  date 
1898,  when  the  Memorial  decoration  was  carried  out.  Over 
the  mantelpiece  stands  the  bust  of  Bishop  Broughton,  first 
Bishop  of  Sydney  and  Metropolitan  of  Australasia,  who  f ounded, 
in  remembrance  of  his  own  dearly-loved  school,  a  school, 
now  one  of  the  most  flourishing  in  Australia,  to  which  he  gave 
the  name  of  the  B[ing*s  School,  Parramatta.  On  the  walls  are 
hung  porfcraits  of  some  who  have  been  most  closely  connected 
with  the  fortunes  of  the  King's  School  in  the  past.  Four  of 
them — the  portraits  of  Dean  Boys,  Dean  Stanhope,  Dean 
Lynch,  and  Bishop  Broughton  with  his  Suffragans — were  the 
gift  of  the  late  Dean  Farrar.  Nine  other  portraits,  viz.,  those 
of  Henry  VIII.,  Archbishops  Warham,  Cranmer,  and  Parker, 
Richard  Boyle,  first  Earl  of  Cork,  Lord  Thurlow,  Bishop 
Gunning,  William  Harvey,  and  Dean  Wotton  were  presented 
to  the  School  by  the  Head-master.  On  the  south  wall  hangs 
a  signed  portrait  of  the  late  Queen  Victoria.  Over  the  Head- 
master's  desk  there  stands  a  fine  corbel  from  one  of  the 
arches  in  the  old  North  Hall,  and  upon  this  stands  a 
representation  of  a  classical  head,  presumably  as  the  genius 
lociy  and  this  appeared  to  appeal  especially  to  Archbishop 
Temple  when,  on  December  21  st,  1898,  in  a  speech  that 
was  in  quite  his  happiest  vein,  he  f  ormally  declared  the  School- 
room  open. 

On  three  occasions  within  little  more  than  a  decade  the 
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School  has  shared  with  the  Cathedral  Body  in  the  honour 
of  visits  from  members  of  the  Royal  Family,  and  each  of 
these  oecasions  was  utilized  by  the  School  for  an  appropriate 
display  of  patriotic  f eeling ;  but,  high  as  the  enthusiasm  then 
displayed  was,  it  was  not  to  be  compared  with  that  of 
Saturday,  May  19th,  1900.  The  news  of  the  relief  of 
Mafeking  arrived  late  on  Friday  night.  It  spread  like  wildfire 
through  the  various  dormitories,  and  the  course  of  its  progress 
could  be  traced  by  repeated  outbursts  of  wild  cheering.  The 
next  day  witnessed  a  scene  of  the  most  frenzied  and  hilarious 
excitement.  Ordinary  work  was  out  of  the  question,  and  the 
only  discussion  was  as  to  the  method  of  organization  which 
offered  the  best  outlet  of  patriotic  zeal.  In  the  morning  the 
whole  School  attended  the  Cathedral  Moming  Service.  This 
ended,  a  procession  was  made  through  the  main  streets  of  the 
city,  which  were  already  gaily  decorated  with  flags  and  bunting. 
The  return  was  made  through  the  Precincts,  and  the  procession 
halted  outside  the  houses  of  the  Dean,  the  Bishop  of  Dover,  and 
the  Head-master,  where  verses  of  the  National  Anthem  were 
sung.  On  the  return  to  the  School  premises  all  dispersed  to 
enjoy  a  long  day'8  play,  and  the  whole  holiday  of  Mafeking 
day  will  long  be  remembered  by  those  who  took  part 
therein. 

Some  six  months  before  this  there  had  occurred  an  event  of 
far  greater  importance  to  the  well-being  of  the  King's  scholars. 
When  Mr.  Galpin  came  as  Head-master  to  the  King's  School 
he  was  still  unmarried.  On  January  2nd,  1 900,  he  married,  in 
St.  Stephen's  Church,  Canterbury,  Miss  Millicent  Hichens,  the 
youngest  daughter  of  the  Rev.  F.  H.  Hichens,  Rector  of  the 
Parish  of  St.  Stephen's,  and  Hon.  Canon  of  Canterbury 
Cathedral. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  enlarge  upon  the  great  debt  which 
the  modern  King's  School  owes  to  Mrs.  Galpin.  The  duties  of 
a  head-master's  wife  are,  in  their  way,  fully  as  important  as 
those  of  the  head-master  himself,  and  they  demand  as  much 
constant  energy  and  uuf ailing  tact.  It  must  have  been  no  easy 
task  for  Mrs.  Galpin,  coming,  as  she  did,  from  the  seclusion  of 
a  country  rectory,  to  undertake  the  charge  of  providing  f or  the 
comfort  of  all  the  boys  imder  her  care,  but  her  work  has  been 
crowned  with  complete  success.    Nothing  could  be  more  happy 
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than  the  relations  which  exist  amongst  the  members  of  her 
large  household,  though  probably  few  of  the  younger  boys  of 
the  School-house  realize  how  much  of  the  comfort  of  their 
daily  life  is  due  to  Mrs.  Galpin'8  unremitting  care. 

DuriDg  all  this  time  the  numbers  of  the  School  were  rising 
rapidly.  In  1898  a  new  boarding-house  (Winchelsea  House)  was 
opened  under  the  charge  of  the  Rev.  Leonard  Evans.  Moreover, 
temporary  accommodation  was  found  by  placing  some  of  the 
boys  under  the  care  of  Mrs.  Evens  at  "  The  Haven," 
St.  Stephen's,  others  in  the  Precentor's  house,  others  with 
the  Rev.  G.  C.  E.  Ryley  (O.K.S.),  Minor  Canon  of  the  Cathe- 
dral ;  but  the  continued  rise  showed  that  these  expedients  were 
not  sufficient,  and  that  increased  accomraodation  within  the 
School  buildings  was  absolutely  necessary.  The  result  was  the 
building  of  the  "New  Wing"  to  the  Grange,  of  which  an 
illustration  is  here  shown.  The  Foundation  Stone  was  laid  by 
Archbishop  Temple  on  December  15th,  1899,  and  almost 
exactly  twelve  months  later  the  building  was  ready  for  use. 
On  the  ground  floor  is  a  large  schoolroom,  while  above  there 
are  dormitories  for  about  thirty  boys,  with  masters'  rooms  on 
the  first  and  second  floors,  and  general  offices.  In  the  base- 
ment  is  an  excellently  equipped  Physics  laboratory,  for  which 
need  had  long  been  felt.  Further  expansion  in  the  School 
was  met  by  the  opening  of  a  boarding-house  by  Mr.  Bell  in 
1902  ("  Wingfield  House  "),  and  by  Mr.  Evans'  chauge  from 
"  Winchelsea  House  "  to  a  larger  one  in  the  old  Dover  road, 
known  as  "  Holme  House."  Of  these,  the  former  can  accom- 
modate  twelve  and  the  latter  twenty-eight  boys.  The  increased 
number  of  boys  has  led  also  to  the  creation  of  new  forms.  In 
1901  a  "  Lower  Fourth,"  in  1902  a  "  Lower  Fifth,"  were  added, 
the  latter  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Mason,  who,  af ter  some  thirty 
years,  deserted  his  old  charge,  the  "Fourth  Form."  Even 
with  these  additions  the  various  forms  are  considerably  larger 
than  they  were  in  the  past,  but  the  increase  of  the  staff  by  the 
addition  of  Masters — not  specifically  Form-masters — and  the 
redistribution  of  the  School  into  "  sets  "  for  many  subjects,  has 
prevented  any  over-crowding  being  felt. 

In  other  ways,  though,  the  augmented  numbers  called  for 
increased  accommodation.  For  many  years  the  School  had,  by 
the  kind  permission  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  enjoyed  the 
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privilege  of  using  as  the  School  chapel  the  south  choir-transept 
of  the  Cathedral ;  but  a  new  arrangement  of  seating  became 
now  necessary,  and,  in  addition  to  this,  the  Chapel  was  not 
equipped  as  completely  as  might  have  been  wished.  In  par- 
ticular,  it  had  long  been  desired  that  the  Chapelshould  possess 
an  altar,  for  it  was  felt  that  the  want  of  this  had  detracted 
from  the  beauty  and  completeness  of  every  service  held  there. 
A  request  was  made  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  in  November, 
1902,  and  their  consent  to  the  proposed  cbanges  was  willingly 
granted.  In  the  east  wall  of  the  south  choir-transept  are  two 
apsidal  chapels,  of  which  the  northemmost  is  dedicated  to  St. 
John  the  Evangelist.  It  was  decided  unanimously  that  this 
was  the  most  suitable  spot  for  the  Lord*s  Table.  The  altar  and 
reredos,  which  were  designed  by  Mr.  W.  D.  Caroe,  are 
executed  in  carved  oak,  and  surmounted  by  a  singularly  hand- 
some  canopy  of  open  wood-work.  The  scene  depicted  in  the 
central  panel  of  the  reredos  represents  our  Saviour  with 
Salome  on  His  left,  and  her  sons,  St.  John  and  St.  James,  on 
His  right,  and  it  commemorates  His  answer  to  her  request 
that  they  should  have  places  of  honour  in  His  Kingdom.  On 
the  north  side  of  the  apse  there  is  an  ancient  aumbrey.  This 
has  been  fitted  with  an  oak  door,  beautifully  carved  and 
furnished  with  handsome  wrought-iron  work,  and  it  is  now 
employed  to  contain  the  sacramental  plate  and  other  articles 
used  in  the  School  service.  The  chair,  in  fumed  oak  on 
the  north  side  of  the  altar,  and  the  pulpit  were  also  designed 
by  Mr.  Caroe,  and  they  harmonize  excellently  with  the  wood- 
work  of  the  Chapel.  The  pulpit  was  erected  as  a  memorial 
to  the  Eev.  Herbert  Waddington  (O.K.S.  1838-1847),  con- 
ceming  whose  munificence  to  the  School  more  will  be  said 
in  the  pages  referring  to  the  School  exhibitions  and  to  the 
library.  At  the  south  end  of  the  School  chapel  stands  the 
dominating  structure  of  the  now  disused  Archbishops'  Throne, 
while  on  the  south  wall  behind  this  are  the  memorial  brasses 
of  some  of  the  former  members  of  the  King's  School,  masters 
and  boys.  We  owe  a  debt  of  deep  gratitude  to  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  for  their  kindness  in  allowing  us  to  use  this 
chapel  as  our  own. 

The  last  addition  which  has  been  made  to  the  Schooi  accom- 
modation  was  necessitated  partly  by  the  increased  number  of 
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boys,  partly  by  the  change  in  the  accepted  curriculum.  The 
King's  School  had  already  its  chemical  laboratory  (built  in 
memory  of  Dean  Alford)  and  its  physics  laboratory,  but  there 
has  been  so  great  au  increase  of  the  number  of  boys  who  require 
teaching  in  science  that  increased  accommodation  was  necessary, 
and  a  new  chemical  laboratory  was  built  in  order  that  this  side 
of  the  School  work  might  be  more  fully  developed.  The  new 
laboratory  was  most  fitly  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  the 
greatest  scientist  that  the  King's  School  has  ever  produced. 
The  site  selected  was  on  the  west  side  of  the  Mint  yard  to  the 
south  of  the  Parry  library,  and  abutting  on  the  existing  Alford 
laboratory  so  that  there  might  be  direct  communication  from 
the  one  to  the  other.  The  ceremony  of  the  laying  of  the 
foundation  stone  was  perfornied  by  the  Dean  on  Saturday, 
July  Ist,  1905,  when,  as  is  customary,  undemeath  the  memorial 
stone  was  placed  a  bottle  which  contained  a  certain  number  of 
coins  and  manuscripts  with  a  parchment  record  of  the  occasion. 
The  inscription  on  the  memorial  stone  is  as  foUows : — 

A.  M.  D.  G. 

et  in  memoriam 

GuLiELMi  Habvet  Med.  D. 

Hujus  ScholsB  alumni  mclxxxviii. — mdxciii. 

Hunc  lapidem  posuit 

Henricus  "Wace  S.T.P.  decanus 

Kal.  Jul.  MCMV. 

The  structure  was  designed  to  harmonize  with  the  Parry 
library,  and  the  building  was  pressed  on  with  the  utmost  des- 
patch,  so  that  it  was  ready  for  the  formal  opening  when,  on 
November  18th,  the  Archbishop  came  to  make  his  annual 
visitation  of  the  School.  The  ceremony  was  attended  by  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  as  the  Governing  Body  of  the  School,  by 
Sir  Douglas  Powell,  the  President  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians,  by  Professor  Herbert  Jackson  and  others,  and  the 
speeches  then  made,  especially  perhaps  those  of  the  Archbishop 
and  the  Dean,  were  of  the  utmost  value  to  those  interested  in 
the  annals  of  the  SchooPs  history. 

So  far  in  this  chapter  we  have  treated  of  little  but  the 
additions  which  have  been  made  to  the  School  premises,  and  of 
the  extra  accommodation  which  has  been  addedj  but  this  is 
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only  one  side  of  the  great  development  which  has  taken  place 
in  the  last  decade.  la  the  regular  work  of  the  School,  in  its 
play,  in  its  music,  in  its  recreations,  in  all  the  many-sided 
activities  of  School  life,  there  has  been  development  and 
improvement.  Of  the  work  of  the  School  it  is  perhaps  best  to 
say  that,  while  in  the  main  the  general  scheme  that  has  existed 
for  so  long  has  been  maintained,  so  that  the  education  which  the 
majority  of  boys  receive  is  of  a  classical  nature,  yet  there  has 
been  greatly  increased  opportunity  for  specialization.  Certain 
necessary  subjects — Divinity,  Latin,  French,  Mathematics, 
English,  etc.— are  taught  to  all  boys,  and  in  addition  there  is 
Greek  f or  the  larger  part  of  the  School,  completing  the  ordinary 
classical  training.  But  modern  education  demands  variety,  and 
some  method  must  be  f ound  of  providing  for  the  very  different 
requirements  of  the  boys.  A  scheme  must  allow  for  these 
varying  requirements ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  method  of 
dividing  the  School  up  into  many  "  sides "  is  open  to  the 
objection  that  thereby  the  valuable  stimulus  of  competition  is 
often  lost.  The  via  media  which  has  been  adopt^d  at  the 
K"i'Tig'a  School  is  to  preserve  the  imity  of  each  Form,  but  at  the 
same  time  to  allow  for  particular  times  at  which  a  full  range  of 
alternative  subjects  can  be  studied.  German  or  Science  may 
be  substituted  for  Greek,  additional  English  or  Science  for 
Latin  and  Greek  composition.  So  also  additionai  Chemistry 
and  Mathematics  can  be  taken  by  boys  who  are  to  enter  the 
Medical,  Engineering,  and  similar  professions.  Li  addition  to 
thQse  altemative  subjects,  there  are,  for  boys  who  have  reached 
a  fairly  high  position  in  the  School,  other  wider  schemes  of 
specialization,  and  much  valuable  work  of  the  nature  of  private 
tuition  is  done.  The  method  of  "  scholarship  sets,"  which  has 
proved  so  valuable  for  the  Sixth-Form  boys  who  are  competing 
for  classical  scholarships  at  the  Universities,  has  been  expanded 
to  include  Mathematics,  History,  and  Natural  Science,  so  that 
a  wide  range  of  choice  is  now  open  to  all  boys.  Candidates  for 
these  scholarships  need  a  highly  specialized  course  of  instruc- 
tion,  and  this  the  present  arrangement  accords  them,  while  the 
general  scheme  of  the  School  enables  them  to  acquire  the 
general  education  which  the — perhaps  too  narrow — requirements 
of  the  Universities  demand.  For  those  who  do  not  aim  at  a 
University  career,  there  are  other  courses  open.    The  Army, 
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Navy,  and  Engineermg  Classes  prepare  boys  for  these  respective 
professions,  while  those  who  aim  at  success  in  medicine  or  law 
would  probably  be  prepared  at  School  f or  the  London  University 
Matriculation  Examination  or  some  similar  test.  Of  Sehool 
Examinations,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  Terminal  Examina- 
tions,  the  whole  School  is  examined  at  Easter  in  mathematics 
and  modern  languages  by  examiners  appointed  by  the  Governing 
Body.  In  July  of  each  year,  the  Sixth  Form  and  the  Senior 
boys  of  the  Upper  Fifth  compete  for  higher  certificates  in  the 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  Public  Schools  Examination,  and  at 
Christmas  all  Forms  are  examined  in  Divinity,  the  Prayer  Book, 
Church  History,  etc.,  by  one  of  the  Archbishop's  examiners. 
Twice  recently  the  School  has  been  submitted  to  inspection. 
In  1906,  following  the  example  set  by  other  Public  Schools,  we 
were  inspected  by  four  gentlemen  sent  from  the  Universities, 
and  in  the  following  year  we  received  a  deputation  of  five 
inspectors  from  the  Board  of  Education.  In  the  English 
Education  Exhibition  held  at  the  Imperial  Institute  in  1900, 
the  School  was  very  fully  represented.  Many  exhibita  of  a 
most  interesting  nature  were  shown,  and  of  them  some 
were  sent  on  to  the  Educational  Building  in  the  Paris  Exhi- 
bition. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  give  here  any  description  of  the  facili- 
ties  which  the  boys  have  for  their  games  and  sports,  as  a  f ull 
account  will  be  found  in  the  Chapter  on  Athletics,  but  some 
reference  should  be  made  to  the  Natural  History  Society.  In 
the  winter,  regular  meetings  of  the  "  Harvey  Society "  are 
held,  at  which  Papers  are  read  by  Masters  and  boys,  and 
during  the  summer  months  there  are  expeditions  to  the 
Warren  at  Folkestone  for  fossils,  to  Wye  for  orchids,  and  to 
other  places  in  the  neighbourhood  which  possess  objects  of 
natural  interest. 

In  Music,  perhaps,  more  than  in  any  other  branch  of  school- 
life,  has  the  last  decade  witnessed  improvement  and  develop- 
ment.  Starting  from  the  most  humble  beginnings,  the  musical 
side  of  the  work  of  the  School  has  now  become  a  most  impor- 
tant  part  of  school-life.  Apart  from  the  regular  lessons  in 
singing  given  to  the  Lower  and  Junior  Schools,  boys  have  the 
opportunity  of  learning  at  any  rate  the  rudiments  of  vocal  or 
instrumental  music  in  the  Choir,  or  Musical  Society,  and  there 
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are  comparatively  few  boys  who  pass  through  their  School 
career  without  gaining  some  knowledge  of  music,  while  there 
are  now  always  some  who,  selecting  inusic  as  their  life's  work, 
devote  the  greater  part  of  their  time  to  original  composition 
and  practice  in  the  higher  parts  of  the  subject.  Even  those 
who  are  not  definitely  taught  music  as  a  subject  of  their 
instruction  gain  most  valuable  training  from  the  various 
concerts  which  occur  in  the  course  of  the  School  year. 
Mr.  Percy  Godfrey,  Mus.  Bac,  who  has  now  for  so  many  years 
been  responsible  for  this  branch  of  the  work  of  the  School, 
possesses  in  a  most  marked  degree  the  power  of  inspiring  an 
enthusiasm  for  music  and  a  genuine  love  of  it.  The  reuiark- 
ably  high  standard  to  which  the  School  music  has  now  attained 
is  due  to  the  whole-souled  enthusiasm  which  he  has  devoted  to 
it.  To  him  we  are  indebted  for  the  account  which  we  here 
print,  but  we  f  eel  that  we  cannot  print  it  without  a  brief  note 
as  to  the  debt  which  the  King^s  School  owes  to  Mr.  Godfrey. 

Music. 

The  Music  of  the  School  has  greatly  developed  under  the 
Head-mastership  of  Mr.  Galpin,  to  whose  encouragement  and 
sympathy  it  is  due  that  our  music  has  been  raised  to  its  present 
state  of  efficiency. 

The  Choral  Society  has  an  average  number  of  seventy  boys, 
rather  less  than  one-third  of  the  School.  Membership  is 
entirely  voluntary,  and  the  Society  is  controlled  by  a  committ«e 
of  boys  drawn  from  its  number.  There  is  no  test,  any  boy 
who  wishes  to  take  part  in  our  music  being  welcomed. 
Siace  the  first  series  of  concerts,  commencing  with  that  of 
December  1900,  the  following  choral  works  have  been  per- 
f  ormed :— 

Selections  from  Opera  Armida  (Gluck)  ;  Pilgrims'  chorus, 
march,  and  chorus,  Tannhdtcser;  Bridal  chorus,  Lohengrin 
(Wagner) ;  Soldiers'  march  and  chorus,  Waltz  scene,  Ker- 
messe  scene,  Faust  (Gounod) ;  Final  chorus,  Acis  and  Galatea 
(Handel) ;  Choeur  des  Gumins,  Carmen  (Bizet)  ;  Gipsy  chorus, 
Preciosa  (Weber) ;  Bavarian  Dance  (Elgar) ;  Market  chorus, 
Masaniello  (Auber). 

The  bulk   of   the   music   consists,  however,  of  folk-songs 
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arranged  for  chonis  and  orchestra,  of  which  a  great  nmnber 
have  been  performed,  drawn  chiefly  from  Bussian,  Spanish, 
and  Hungarian  sources ;  while  others,  such  as  Greek,  Zulu, 
Hindoo,  and  Canadian  melodies  hav^e  found  a  place  in  our 
programmes.  A  few  of  the  Masters  and  other  friends  come  in 
to  assist  at  the  concert,  schoolboj  tenors  and  basses  being 
necessarily  unequal  to  the  demands  of  music  without  the 
assistance  of  mature  voices. 

The  whole  of  the  music  work,  whether  for  concert,  choir,  or 
instrumental  practice,  is  done  during  the  spare  time  of  the 
boys,  and  to  encourage  and  interest  them  in  their  work  through- 
out  the  year,  a  small  but  efficient  orchestra  is  engaged  for  the 
Christmas  Concert,  of  some  thirty-five  or  forty  performers,  to 
assist  in  the  concerted  music,  and  to  play  for  the  boys  some 
of  the  best  orchestral  music  within  its  scope.  Not  the  least 
satisfactory  part  of  our  musical  life  is  the  enthusiastic  appre- 
ciation  shown  by  the  boys  in  the  School  of  such  fine  works  as 
the  Ruy  Blas,  Freischiitz,  and  other  overtures.  The  orchestral 
music  is  chosen,  as  far  as  is  possible,  from  a  list  drawn  up  by 
the  boys  of  the  Committee.     Chief  works  performed : — 

Overtures. — Watercarriers  (Cherubini) ;  Figaro  (Mozart) ; 
Buy  Blas  (Mendelssohn)  ;  Freischiitz  (Weber). 

Operatic  selections. — Carmen  (Bizet) ;  Fliegende  Holldnder 
(Wagner). 

Suites. — Ca^se  Noisette  (Tschaikowski) ;  Peer  Oynt  (Grieg) ; 
Faust  Ballet  Music  (Gounod) ;  Invitation  to  the  Waltz  (Weber- 
Berlioz) ;  and  many  lesser  works. 

Thus  boys  who  remain  at  this  School  for  three  or  four  years 
can  gain  a  very  fair  knowledge  of  orchestral  and  operatic 
music,  while  the  study  of  the  best  folk-songs  of  every  nation 
imbues  them  with  that  feeling  for  melody  and  rhythm  which 
is  absolutely  essential,  whether  to  the  performer  or  to  the 
listener. 

A  high  compliment  was  deservedly  paid  to  the  singing  of 
the  boys  by  Mr.  Joseph  Bennett,  the  well-known  musical  critic, 
in  an  article  on  the  Christmas  Concert  which  appeared  in  the 
Daily  Telegraph  of  January  23rd,  1907,  and  some  months  later 
he  again  referred  to  the  boys'  singing  in  the  course  of  an  article 
in  the  same  newspaper :  "  Last  Christmas  I  heard  some  thirty 
or  forty  boy  sopranos  sing  with  a  delicacy  of  style  and  beauty 
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of  tone  which  might  have  kept,  and  probably  did  keep,  some 
connoisseur  from  catching  his  train  home." 

In  the  Christmas  Term  two  smaller  concerts  are  given,  and 
one  in  the  Easter  Term,  by  the  boys  themselves.  Readings  and 
recitations  are  a  feature  of  the  programmes,  and  the  excellence 
therein  attained  is  greatly  stimulated  by  the  presence  on  the 
stafE  of  two  gentlemen  so  accomplished  in  this  difficult  art  as 
are  the  Rev.  L.  G.  Mason  and  the  Rev.  L.  H.  Evans,  whose 
recitations  are  looked  forward  to  by  the  boys  with  the  greatest 
interest. 

The  piano-playing  has  now  reached  a  f air  standard  of  excel- 
lence.  Several  boys  have  so  f ar  developed  their  musical  ability 
as  to  be  able  to  take  up  the  study  of  such  works  as  a  Beethoven 
Sonata,  a  Chopin  Ballade  or  Prelude,  or  a  Bach  Fugue  with 
creditable  results.  Among  these  may  be  named  J.  B.  Scrivenor, 
R.  M.  Tuke  (now  Minor  Canon  of  Manchester  Cathedriil),  S.  A. 
Thompson,  E.  K.  Barber,  C.  Richardson,  C.  N.  Ryan,  C.  J. 
Gralpin,  R.  G.  Hancock,  and  E.  F.  Housden,  while  many  others, 
though  unable  to  carry  their  studies  so  far,  have  yet  made 
themselves  able  to  play  well  and  to  have  a  good  all-roimd 
knowledge  of  music. 

As  has  been  said,  the  music  is  largely  in  the  hands  of  the 
boys,  and  among  those  who  have  done  much  to  foster  and 
develop  the  interest  of  the  School  generally  in  music  may  be 
counted  the  names  of  R.  C.  Paris,  R.  H.  Charles,  A.  P. 
Methuen,  J.  P.  Richardson,  J.  L.  Tomlin,  W.  Lucas,  G.  C. 
Strahan,  C.  M.  Ricketts,  G.  H.  Pinsent,  L.  P.  Abbott,  and 
L.  J.  Bassett,  and  one  can  only  wish  that  some  of  those  who 
had  worked  in  days  of  difficulty  and  discouragement  could  be 
present  at  one  of  our  concerts  now  to  have  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  what  their  labours  have  brought  to  us  of  a  lat«r  day. 
Artistic  tendencies  receive  scanty  encouragement  in  public 
schools,  and  perhaps  this  may  be  right,  having  in  view  the 
great  difficulties  attending  such  a  career,  and  so  there  are  very 
few  names  here,  as  at  other  schools,  in  the  musical  profession. 
Mr.  Jack  Robertson  and  Mr.  Kennerley  Rumford,  both  well 
known  on  the  concert  platf orm,  received  their  ordinary  educa- 
tion  in  the  King'8  School,  and  among  others  are  Mr.  B.  H. 
Latter,  a  member  of  a  family  long  and  honorably  connected 
with  the  School,  Hon.  Secretary  to  the  Bromley  Choral  Society, 
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and  a  cultivated  singer ;  Rev.  G.  C.  E.  Ryley,  Mus.  Bac,  Minor 
Canon  of  the  Cathedral,  and  a  composer  of  Church  music; 
Mr.  J.  St.  A.  Johuson,  a  clever  composer ;  Mr.  Henry  Fielding, 
a  fine  'cello  player  and  musical  amateur.  The  late  Mr.  G.  F. 
Cobb  was  considered  a  musician  of  some  promise ;  a  chant  of  his 
is  still  sung  in  the  Cathedral ;  as  also  one  by  Mr.  0.  F.  Huyshe, 
written  when  a  boy  at  the  School  in  our  own  time.  Mr.  Noel 
Johnson,  the  well-known  song  writer,  was  music  master  for  a 
short  time  some  years  back. 

Mr.  Joseph  Plant,  formerly  Master  in  the  School,  for  very 
many  years,  has  been  singing  in  the  Cathedral  choir,  and  our 
own  choir,  and  concerts,  and  it  is  only  fitting  that  this  article 
should  close  with  a  few  words  of  acknowledgment  and  appre- 
ciation  of  the  services  of  the  kindly  old  man,  ever  ready  to 
assist  with  his  voice  and  long  experience  in  music. 

Peect  GoDraEY. 

Two  typical  prog^mmes  are  appended,  one  of  a  Christmas 
Concert  and  the  other  of  an  ordinary  School  Concert  during 
Term  time. 

Entebtainment,  Februabt  16,  1907. 

Folk-Song  (choral)  .  "  The  Uve  long  day  "...  Qerman. 
Einderecenen  for  Piano     Op.  15,  Nos.  13,  17    .        .  Schumann. 

C.    NlGHTINGALE. 

Soug  .        .        .  "  Four  Jolly  Sailormen "  .     Ed.  Oerman. 

Becitation 

J.  S.  Tates. 
Prelude  in  A  flat  for  Piano Ghopin. 

C.  ElCHABDSON. 

Folk-Song  .         .  "  To  Aleiis "  ...     Oerman. 

Song  ...  *'  The  Big  Biack  Jack  "   .         .     L.  J.  Bassett. 

Norwegian  Dance  for  Piano     Op.  35,  No.  2.       .         .  Ed.  Orieg. 

C.  N.  Etan. 
Folk-Song  (choral)     .  "  Santa  Lucia "...      Italian. 

Berceuse,  Op.  20         Intermezzo,  Op.  35,  No.  2         .         .        C.  Cui. 

C.  J.  Galpin. 
Duet  .         .         .  "  The  Two  Gendarmes "  .  Offenhach. 

L.  J.  Bassett,  L.  P.  Abbott. 
Lyrische  Stucke  for  Piano     Op.  43,  No.  6.  .         .          Ed.  Orieg. 

£.  K.  Babbeb. 
Plantation  Song  and  Chorus Scott-Oatty. 

W.  G.  HlNDS. 
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Chbistmas  Concebt,  Decembes  18,  1906. 

Folk-Song  (unaccompanied)  "  The  Little  Blue  Flame  "       .       Sussex. 

Folk-Songs  (chorus  and  orch.)  |  »  jjasta  la  Sana  "  }  '  '^«'*"*- 

Overture  (orch.)        "  Der  Freischutz "  (encored)        .  .  Weher. 

Folk-Songa  (ch.  and  orch.)       "  Arullo "       .         .         .  .  Spanish. 

Serenade       .         .         .  Wungarian. 

Suite  (orch.)       .         .     "  Peer  Gynt "  (ii,  iii)     .         .  .  Grieg. 

Folk-Songs  (ch.  and  orch.)    "  Eose  de  Provence "       .  .  Basque. 

"  Pepita  "  "  Me  Gustan  Todas  "  Spanish. 

Ballet  Music  (orch.)     "  Faust "  (two  movements)       .  .  Gounod. 

Folk-SoEgs(ch.and„roh.){:;gS*^°J°°|;;}         .        .    nn,>ian. 

Song  and  Chorus  (with  orchestra)    "  Amble  Town  "    .  Northumbrian. 

L.  J.  Bassett. 

Two  Folk-Songs  (ch.  and  orch.)  {  l  ^^^-b^TL  "'        .'        .*    S^ndod. 
Ballet  Music  (orch.)  "  Eosamunde  "  ...  Schuhert. 

Air  and  Variations  (ch.  and  orch.)     "  Sailor-man  "      English  Chanty. 
Song  and  Chorus  (with  orch.)     "Oxen  Ploughing"    .         .       Sussex. 

L.  P.  Abbott. 
Air  and  Variations  (ch.  and  orch.)    "  A  Tankee  Ship  "   English  Chanty. 

{Market  Chorus  from  "  Masaniello  "  .        Auher. 

(ch.  and  orch.). 
School  Song,  "Forty  Tears  On" 

The  orchestral  music  of  this  Concert  was  entirelj  chosen  by 
the  bojs  of  the  committee. 

The  Spanish  and  Zulu  songs  were  sung  in  the  original 
language."'^ 

In  the  summer  term  of  1908  occurred  an  event  of  the  most 
interesting  character.  Mr.  Henniker  Heaton,  M.P.  for  Canter- 
bury,  on  his   retum  from  a  visit  to   Australia,  came  to  the 

•  "We  are  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Grodfrey  for  his  list  of  the  O.K.S. 
who  have  obtained  success  in  the  musical  world.  Though  it  would  be 
probably  impossible  to  give  a  complete  list  of  those  who  have  obtained 
success  in  other  artistic  pursuits,  we  should  like  to  mention  the  deserved 
success  which  has  been  won  by  Mr.  Julian  L'Estrange  and  Mr.  S.  P.  D. 
Sanders  on  the  stage,  by  Mr.  W.  Somerset  Maugham  as  author  and  play- 
wright,  and  by  Kenneth  Lester  Mackenzie,  who  died  at  a  prematurely  early 
age.  To  the  kindness  of  Mrs.  Mackenzie  we  owe  the  fine  picture  of  "Grouse 
Shooting  on  a  Scottish  Moor,"  which  graces  the  walls  of  our  library. 
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King's  School  in  company  with  Mr.  Carruthers,  late  Premier 
of  New  South  Wales.  He  brought  with  him  a  flag  and  plioto- 
graphs  presented  to  us  from  our  daughter  school,  the  King's 
School,  Parramatta.  At  a  ceremony,  which  was  attended  by 
the  Dean  and  Goveming  Body,  Mr.  Heuniker  Heaton,  Mr. 
Carruthers,  and  some  of  the  members  of  the  City  Council,  the 
flag  was  unfurled  and,  later  on,  similar  gifts  were  retumed 
from  us  to  Parramatta. 

The  King's  School,  Parramatta,  was  founded  in  1836  by 
William  Grant  Broughton,  afterwards  the  first  Bishop  of 
Sydney  and  Metropolitan  of  Australasia,  who  named  it  after 
his  own  school.  As  soon  as  he  had  been  appointed  to  the 
oflfice  of  Archdeacon  (for  in  those  days  Australia  belonged  to 
the  Diocese  of  Calcutta)  he  foresaw  the  great  f uture  ot  New 
South  Wales,  and  started  a  movement  for  founding  a  school  at 
Parramatta,  then  the  most  fashionable  town  in  the  colony. 
His  proposal  was  taken  up  in  England,  and  by  the  help  of 
many  English  gentlemen  (especially  King  William  IV.  and  the 
Duke  of  Welliugton)  enough  money  was  soon  forthcoming  to 
build  a  school.  The  first  head-master  (the  Rev.  R.  Forrest, 
M.A.)  rapidly  raised  the  numbers  to  one  hundred ;  aud  though 
since  that  date  the  school  has  passed  through  some  vicissitudes, 
it  is  now,  under  the  Eev.  P.  Stacey  Waddy,  M.A.,  in  the  most 
flourishing  condition,  and  is  justly  eutitled  to  the  proud  ciaim 
of  the  premier  public  school  of  Australia,  It  has  produced  many 
eminent  men,  notably,  perhaps,  the  Hon.  C.  E.  Wade,  K.C., 
the  present  Premier  of  New  South  Wales,  Attorney-General 
and  Minister  for  Justice  (incidentally,  perhaps,  one  of  the 
very  greatest  of  "  three-quarters  "  in  his  youth).  Not  least 
important  in  its  career  is  the  fact  that  the  school  supplied 
sixty-eight  volunteers  who  went  out  to  the  Boer  War.  It  is 
most  satisfactory  that  so  close  a  connection  should  be  main- 
tained  between  the  two  schools.  By  this  interchange  of 
courtesies,  by  the  establishment  of  prizes  at  each  school  pre- 
sented  by  the  other,  and  by  other  similar  means,  it  is  hoped 
that  this  bond  will  be  most  closely  maintained ;  and  we  may  f eel 
assured  that  in  Canterbury  or  in  Parramatta  the  niost  cordial 
welcome  would  be  given  to  Old  King's  scholars  of  either  school. 

During  the  last  year  changes  of  great  importance  have 
been  made  amougst  the  staff  of  masters  at  Canterbury.     Mr. 
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Maundrell  has  left  us  to  take  up  duties  as  Naval  Chaplain  in 
the  China  Squadron;  Mr.  Baly  to  start  farming  in  Canada. 
Mr.  Baly  has  already  coUected  round  him  some  five  O.K.S., 
and  we  hear  of  several  more  who  will  shortly  be  going  out  to 
join  him.  It  is  a  most  pleasant  thought  that  this  little  colony 
of  O.K.S.  should  exist  out  in  distant  Alberta,  ever  ready  to 
receive  recruits  f rom  the  King'8  School ;  and  we  may  express  a 
hope  and  a  belief  that  their  efforts  will  be  successful.  Buring 
the  last  year  the  School  has  suffered  three  other  losses.  In 
August  1907  we  were  shocked  to  hear  the  sad  news  of  the 
sudden  death  of  Mr.  G.  E.  V.  Austen,  M.A.,  for  seven  years 
Sixth  Form  Master.  Mr.  Austen,  by  his  kindliness  of  heart 
and  unassuming  manner,  had  endeared  himself  to  masters  and 
boys  alike,  and  his  loss  wiU  not  be  lightly  forgotten.  In  the 
course  of  1908  the  two  senior  members  of  the  staff  retired. 
Mr.  Hodgson  and  Mr.  Mason  have  devoted  nearly  forty  years 
of  strenuous  and  self-denying  effort  to  the  King's  School,  and, 
though  this  is  not  the  place  to  write  at  any  length  of  the  debt 
that  the  King'8  School  owes  to  them,  any  account  of  the  work 
of  the  School  which  did  not  make  reference  to  them  would 
be  very  incomplete.  Mr.  Hodgson  on  his  retirement  was  at 
once  appointed  by  the  Archbishop  one  of  the  "  Six-Preachers  " 
on  the  Cathedral  estabHshment.  He  will  stiU  be  resident  in 
Canterbury,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  we  shall  see  much  of 
him  and  of  Mr.  Mason  in  years  to  come.  On  September  26th, 
1908,  the  Dean  and  Chapter  elected  the  Rev.  L.  H.  Evans 
Hypodidascalus  or  Under-Master,  in  accordance  with  Statute  28. 
He  thus  becomes  a  member  of  the  Foundation,  and  no  appoint- 
ment  could  have  given  more  general  satisfaction. 

It  remains  only  to  describe  the  existing  buildings  of  the 
King's  School.  In  the  south-east  lies  the  Junior  School,  which 
abuts  upon  the  Archbishop's  palace.  The  Junior  School  was 
founded  in  1879,  when  the  Ecclesiastical  Conunissioners 
granted  certain  portions  of  the  ancient  palace  of  the  Arch- 
bishops,  with  a  large  piece  of  ground  attached.  Since  its 
foundation  the  Junior  School  has  been  under  the  Head-master- 
ship  of  the  Rev.  R.  G.  Hodgson,  who  is  now  retiring  in  favour 
of  his  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Algemon  Latter.  The  buildings, 
which  have  suffiicient  class-room  space  for  sixty  boys,  and 
boarding  accommodation  f or  thirty-two,  are  of  very  different 
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dates.  It  will  be  remembered  that  until  tbe  nineteenth 
century  the  Archbishop's  palace  was  not  a  part  of  the 
Cathedral  precincts.  Portions  of  the  ancient  archiepiscopal 
palace  are  incorporated  in  the  buildings  now  comprising  the 
Junior  School.  These  are  in  the  early  English  style  of  archi- 
tecture,  and  date  from  the  first  half  of  the  thirteeuth  century ; 
but  the  large  red-brick  house,  now  occupied  by  the  Head- 
master  of  the  Junior  School,  was  erected  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  and  before  1879  was  occupied  (as 
miiny  O.K.S.  will  remember)  by  Mr.  Harry  Austen,  the 
Surveyor  to  the  Cathedral.  In  the  forecourt  of  this  house  two 
class-rooms  were  built  on  the  side  towards  Palace  Street. 
Moreover,  the  land  which  is  now  the  playgrouiid  of  the  Junior 
School,  was  Mr.  Austen*s  private  garden,  and  instead  of  the 
iron  railings  which  now  separate  the  Junior  School  from  the 
Senior,  there  was  in  those  days  a  wall  to  the  south  of  the  lime 
trees,  so  that  the  latter  were  in  the  School  ground.  The 
blocked  window,  which  is  built  into  the  wall  of  the  schoolroom 
of  the  Junior  School,  probably  dates  from  about  the  year  1300. 
On  the  north  side  of  these  buildings  stand  the  fives-coui-t, 
which  was  presented  to  the  School  by  Mr.  Hodgson,  and  the 
covered  play-ground,  which  has  been  recently  added  to  fumish 
an  opportunity  for  boys  to  obtain  outdoor  recreation  in  incle- 
ment  weather. 

The  southem  end  of  the  playground  of  the  Junior  School 
abuts  on  the  Archbishop^s  Palace — a  handsome,  modem  struc- 
ture  in  which  portions  of  the  masonry  of  Archbishop  Parker's 
palace  have  been  incorporated — and  it  is  of  some  interest  to 
note  that  what  is  now  the  private  study  of  the  Head-master  of 
the  Junior  School  was  once  the  entrance  porch  to  the  old 
Archbishop's  Palace.  The  eastern  side  of  the  Junior  School 
playground  was  once  occupied  by  the  Cellarer's  Hall,  and  by 
the  great  guest-house  erected  by  Prior  Chillenden  for  the  use 
of  those  of  the  pilgrims  who  were  drawn  from  the  higher  social 
strata,  and  of  these  buildings  much  still  exists  in  the  house  and 
garden  of  the  Bishop  of  Dover. 

Theprincipalbuildingsof  the  Senior  School  formaquadrangle 
round  a  space  which  still  bears  the  name  of  the  Mint  yard, 
though,  indeed,  no  coins  have  been  stmck  there  since  the  end 
of  the  reign  of  King  Henry  VIII.     In  earlier  days  the  number 
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of  moneyers  employed  in  Canterbury  may  be  taken  as  some 
index  of  the  importance  of  the  town.  From  the  middle  of  the 
eighth  century  to  well  on  in  the  tenth,  the  Archbishops  had 
the  right  of  issuing  coins  of  their  own,  and  even  after  they 
had  ceased  to  do  this,  they  kept  the  right  of  appointing  two  of 
the  seven  moneyers  of  the  city,  while  the  abbot  of  Christ 
Church  nominated  one.  The  Mint  yard  gate,  leading  to  Palace 
Street,  and  the  Porter's  lodge  adjoining  it  are  modem,  but  the 
arched  doorway,  facing  this  in  the  south-east  corner,  is  the 
original  gate  to  the  Precincts,  and  here  until  fifty  years  ago 
stood  the  Porter's  lodge. 

The  western  side  of  the  Mint  yard  is  occupied  by  the  Harvey 
and  Alford  laboratories,  of  which  mention  has  abeady  been 
made,  the  Parry  library,  with  the  day-boys'  and  boarders' 
halls  beneath  it  and  the  fives  courts.  The  new  library 
was  erected  in  the  days  of  Dr.  Blore  as  a  memorial  to 
Dr.  Parry,  Bishop  of  Dover.  It  contains  what  for  a  school 
library  is  a  very  fine  collection  of  books,  of  which  some 
are  of  considerable  value,  and  the  walls  are  omamented  with 
classical  busts  and  other  casts  from  the  antique.  As  has 
been  stated  before,  the  library  owed  its  inception  to  the  Rev. 
David  Jones,  Head-master  in  the  early  eight^enth  century, 
and  many  of  the  classical  works  which  he  presented  are  still  to 
be  found  on  the  shelves.  There  is  no  fee  charged  for  the  use 
of  the  library,  but  regular  terminal  grants  are  made  to  it  by 
the  Head-master  and  by  the  King's  School  Maintenance  Fund, 
and  many  volumes  are  presented  as  "  leaving-books "  by  the 
boys.  In  addition  the  library  has  recently  received  three 
valuable  bequests  from  Mr.  A.  T.  Duval,  the  Rev.  Herbert 
Waddington,  and  Dean  Farrar.  Mr.  Duval  left  to  the  Hbrary 
a  complete  and  very  valuable  set  of  the  fifty  volumes  of  the 
*'  Challenger."  Mr.  Waddington,  in  addition  to  his  munificent 
bequest  to  the  Exhibition  Fund,  left  directious  also  in  his  will 
that  his  classical  books  should  be  given  to  the  School  library. 
Of  Dean  Farrar's  kindly  relations  to  the  King's  School,  space 
unfortunately  forbids  us  here  to  speak  at  any  iength.  As 
Chairman  of  the  Governors  of  the  School,  he  invariably  showed 
the  deepest  sympathy  with  all  that  pertained  to  the  School  and 
its  weKare.  Himself  a  great  Head-master,  he  kept  his  interest 
in  scholastic  matters,  while  by  his  personal  magnetism  he  won 
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the  friendship  of  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  To  every 
member  of  the  King's  School  he  was  well  known,  and  many 
had  the  privilege  of  counting  him  as  a  personal  friend,  and 
when  the  sad  news  came  of  his  death  there  were  few  by  whom 
he  was  more  sincerelj  mourned  than  by  the  boys  and  masters 
of  the  King^s  School. 

But  we  must  retum  to  the  description  of  the  buildings. 
Undemeath  the  Parry  library  are  class-rooms  which  are 
employed  as  the  boarders'  hall  and  the  day-boys'  hall.  The 
present  generation  of  day-boys  will  perhaps  appreciate  their 
present  quarters  the  more  when  they  hear  that  thirty  years 
ago  the  only  space  reserved  for  them  was  the  windowless 
chamber  beneath  the  *'  Old  Library,"  which  is  now  the  photo- 
graphic  "  dark  room."  The  curious  who  have  observed  a  letter- 
box  in  the  outer  door  of  this  small  room  may  be  interested  to 
hear  that  in  this  in  former  days  all  "  impositions,"  whether  of 
boarders  or  day-boys,  had  to  be  placed  at  stated  times,  thence 
to  be  recovered  by  master  or  monitor  as  the  case  might  be. 
Of  the  School  fives  courts  some  mention  will  be  found  in  the 
chapter  devoted  to  athletics,  though  it  may  be  again  stated  here 
that  the  large  covered  court  adjoining  the  gymnasium  was 
given  to  the  School  by  the  present  Head-master. 

The  northera  side  of  the  Mint  yard  contains  tbe  School 
House  dormitories,  the  studies,  dining-hall,  gymnasium,  etc. 
Of  these  buildings  all  are  comparatively  modern,  and  indeed 
the  greater  part  was  erected  in  the  days  of  Dr.  Mitchinson. 
In  earlier  times  the  piece  of  land  now  covered  by  the  gymnasium 
was  the  site  of  the  house  of  the  Second  Master,  and  his  garden 
occupied  nearly  the  whole  of  the  land  now  covered  by  studies 
and  dormitories.  The  Dining-Hall,  of  which  we  here  give  a 
view,  stands  on  the  first  floor  and  adjoins  the  Head-master's 
house.  This  was  a  somewhat  bare  apartment  until,  by  the 
suggestion  of  Dr.  Field,  its  walls  were  covered  with  pictures 
and  photographs.  Here,  too,  hang  the  shields  for  which  teams 
representing  the  six  "  Tutor  Sets  "  compete  annually.  There 
is,  however,  in  the  dining-hall  very  little  of  antiquarian  interest 
except  perhaps  the  quaint  Latin  sentence,  "  Inquinat  egregios 
adiuncta  superbia  mores"  which  in  half-effaced  old  English 
letters  hangs  over  the  doorway.  We  have  been  unable  to  trace 
the  origin  of  this  peculiar  motto,  but  we  believe  that  it  may 
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well  have  been  brought  from  the  earlier  King's  School  in  the 
Almonry  Buildings,  and  it  has  certainly  been  in  its  preseut 
position  ever  since  the  Hall  was  built.  The  gjmnasium  is  a 
well-equipped  building,  round  the  walls  of  which  hang  shields 
bearing  the  names  of  the  members  of  the  various  athletic  teams 
of  the  past.  Though  a  building  of  fair  size,  the  accommodation 
which  it  ofPers  is  hardly  sufficient  for  the  large  attendance 
which  the  Christmas  Concert  now  alwajs  attracts. 

The  Head-master's  house  adjoins  the  portion  just  described, 
and  with  the  Old  Library,  the  Schoolroom,  the  "  Tuckshop,'' 
and  the  Museum  constitutes  the  eastem  side  of  the  Mint  jard. 
The  Old  Librar j  possesses  manj  points  of  architectural  int«rest, 
for  within  the  walls  of  this  building  remain  considerable 
portions  of  the  old  North  Hall.  Here  the  librarj  was  lodged 
before  its  transference  to  the  other  side  of  the  Court.  Round 
its  walls  are  hung  some  of  the  Honour-Boards,  and  space  was 
found  six  months  ago  to  hang  three  paintings  which  were  pre- 
sented  to  the  School  bj  Mme.  Raze,  the  widow  of  a  former 
drawing-master  of  some  distinction.  From  the  fact  that  thej 
depict  parts  of  the  Cathedral  and  the  Precincts  which  have  now 
disappeared  thej  possess  verj  real  interest.  Of  the  Schoob*oom 
we  have  alreadj  given  some  description,  and  it  is  unnecessarj  to 
ref er  to  it  again  here.  The  room  under  the  arches,  which  is  now 
used  as  the  "  tuck-shop,"  is  of  even  greater  interest.  Of  approxi- 
matelj  the  same  age  as  the  Norman  staircase,  it  is  of  late  Norman 
date,  and  was  probablj  built  circa  1130  or  1140.  It  was 
emplojed  for  manj  centuries  as  the  Porter's  lodge,  and  more 
recentlj  it  was  in  regular  use  as  a  class-room,  the  "  tuck-shop  " 
itself  being  kept  in  the  present  Porter's  lodge.  This  fine 
apartment  over  the  G-reen  Court  gatewaj  was  erected  bj  Prior 
Chillenden  circa  1400  over  the  more  ancient  Norman  gatewaj. 
It  is  now  used  as  the  Sixth  Form  class-room  and  as  the  School 
Museum.  Half  a  dozen  jears  ago  the  "Harvej  Societj" 
regularlj  held  its  meetings  here,  but  the  marked  increase  of  its 
membership  has  now  rendered  this  impossible. 

The  greater  part  of  the  south  side  of  the  Mint  yard  is  occu- 
pied  bj  the  Grange  and  New  Wing,  of  which  we  here  give  an 
illustration.  The  Grange  is  a  long  building  of  flint  with  ashlar 
dressings,  and  afPords  accommodation  for  two  class-rooms, 
three  sets  of  Masters'  rooms,  the  Masters'  common  room,  with 
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two  dormitories,  the  kitcheii,  servants'  rooms  and  offices. 
Though  very  picturesque  it  could  hardly  be  described  as  of 
great  antiquity  in  its  present  completed  form,  though  it  occu- 
pies  the  site — and  very  probably  the  walls  retain  a  part— of  the 
original  walls  of  the  old  grange  or  granary  which  was  once 
occupied  by  the  granger,  an  officer  of  the  monastery.  The 
building  possesses  many  points  of  interest.  The  lower  part  of  the 
wall  which  faces  the  Mint  yard  is  perhaps  of  fourteenth-century 
date,  and  the  part  of  it  which  extends  towards  the  Seneschal's 
house  is  probably  earlier  still.  The  windows  and  doors  on  the 
north  side  were  transferred  by  Mr.  Harry  Austen,  the  Surveyor 
to  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  from  Archbishop  Parker's  Palace 
and  built  into  the  Grange  building,  as  were  also  the  beautiful 
fire-place  of  the  "  Grange  Study  "  and  the  massive  oak  staircase 
which  dates  from  the  time  of  Charles  II.  By  custom  the 
"Grange  Study"  is  reserved  for  the  use  of  the  Captain  of 
the  School  and  the  two  other  monitors  whom  he  selects,  but  the 
great  increase  of  recent  years  in  the  numbers  of  the  School 
House  might  conceivably  render  this  a  rather  inconvenient 
arrangement,  in  that  much  of  the  work  which  would  naturally 
form  part  of  the  duties  of  the  Captain  of  the  School  now  falls 
upon  the  School  House  Monitor. 

On  the  south  side  the  Grange  opens  through  a  fine  pointed 
arch  upon  the  Masters*  garden,  beyond  which  lie  the  tennis 
courts.  Thirty  years  ago  the  site  of  the  latter  was  merely 
waste  ground,  utilized  by  the  boys  for  playing  quoits  and 
similar  games.  Here  also  the  hammer  was  thrown,  not  uncom- 
monly  to  the  danger  of  the  gardens  of  the  houses  in  Palace 
Street.  The  Masters'  garden  occupied  the  same  dimensions 
then  as  now,  and  it  may  be  of  interest  to  some  to  leam  that 
here  for  the  first  time  the  game  of  Lawn-tennis  was  played  in 
Canterbury,  a  piece  of  galvanized  wire  doing  service  as  a  net. 
The  comer  now  occupied  by  the  New  Buildings  was  in  those 
days  the  recognized  venue  for  the  pugilistic  encounters,  which 
would  now  appear  to  be  entirely  things  of  the  past.  The  New 
Wing,  standing  at  the  west  end  of  the  Grange,  was  erected  by 
the  present  Head-master  eight  years  ago,  and  harmonizes  well 
with  the  older  buildings,  but  of  it  we  have  already  spoken. 
Though,  unfortunately,  it  is  not  a  part  of  the  King's  School, 
the  fine  old  gateway  which  stands  at  the  south-west  comer  of 
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the  tennis-courts  and  gives  exit  to  Palace  Street  is  deserving  of 
notice  as  a  specimen  of  the  work  of  Archbishop  Parker. 

The  "  Green  Court "  has  always  been  most  closely  associated 
with  the  daily  lif e  of  the  boys,  though  the  School  only  possesses 
one  small  building  actually  within  it.  Of  the  acquisition  of 
Hodgson'8  Hall  as  a  part  of  the  School  premises  suificient  has 
been  said  in  a  previous  chapter.  Until  a  dozen  years  ago  it 
was  utilized  to  receive  the  overflowing  numbers  of  the  School 
House,  but  now,  since  the  building  of  the  "  New  Wing  "  has 
relieved  this  pressure,  it  is  employed  as  the  School  Sanatorium, 
to  which  cases  of  temporary  and  non-infectious  illness  are 
taken.  Fortunately  in  recent  years  there  has  been  very  little 
necessity  for  its  employment  in  this  capacity,  but  indeed  it 
would  be  hard  to  find  a  house  better  adapted  to  the  purpose. 
Though  not  really  of  very  great  antiquity,  the  little  creeper- 
covered  house  lying  between  the  Precentor's  residence  and  the 
old  red  monastic  brewhouse,  now  employed  as  the  Choir  School, 
presents  a  strikingly  picturesque  appearance.  It  would  be 
hard  to  find  a  spot  more  beautiful  and  more  restful  than  the 
"  Green  Court,"  and  to  the  King's  School  boy  it  seems  peculiarly 
his  own.  Here  he  may  wander  beneath  the  old  limes  planted 
just  two  centuries  ago.  Now  they  are  showing  signs  of  age, 
but  they  are  beautiful  even  in  their  decay,  and  the  two  new- 
comers  who  have  intruded  upon  their  venerable  grandeur  yet 
bear  peculiar  interest  to  the  boys,  for  were  they  not  planted  by 
the  late  Head-master  to  celebrate  his  wedding  ?  They  bear  the 
inscriptions — 

PACTA   BONO    TESTOE    8POK8ALIA 

8IDEEE   EEGNI  AIWO   FELICI   DIE 

NECKOW   FELICIS   LUSTBA  AU8PICAT0 

PEEACTA  DECEM 
I.C. 
V.  ID.   JfOV.  A.  8.  MDCCCLXIXVII. 


y.    ID.   KOV.  A.    8.  MDCCCLIXXVII. 
T.   F. 


and  it  may  possibly  be  that  some  of  the  younger  boys  wonder 
vaguely  what  these  mean !  Doubtless  the  same  feeling  is 
experienced  by  many  of  the  modem  pilgrims  to  Canterbury, 
over  whom  the  beautiful  Norman  staircase  appears  to  possess 
the  same  magnetic  influence  as  had  Beckefs  shrine  of  old. 
Every  part  of    the    Green   Court    might   suggest  to  King's 
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Scholars  thoughts  of  bygone  ages.  Here  stands  the  "  Dark 
Entry  "  with  its  memories  of  Nell  Cook  and  the  young  King's 
Scholar  whom  Ingoldsby  depicted.  Here  the  youth  of  to-day 
may  while  away  the  long  hours  of  a  holiday  aftemoon  within 
the  shade  of  the  Baptistery  garden,  where  stand  the  two  great 
Saxon  pillars,  brought  from  Reculver,  part  of  the  chancel  arch 
of  that  Church  that  King  Ethelbert  built.  Within  the  Green 
Court  may  be  found  here  and  there  records  that  epitomize  the 
history  of  England's  oldest  school,  and  in  such  environment  as 
this  a  boy  cannot  fail  to  gain  some  appreciation  of  the  charm 
of  antiquity,  some  of  the  refinement  that  such  surroundings 
teach.  The  lessons  that  linger  longest  in  the  memory  are  those 
that  a  boy  learns  for  himself  without  the  instruction  of  others, 
and  here  he  raay  gain  intuitively  a  taste  for  natural  beauty, 
a  love  of  history,  above  all  a  knowledge  of  the  story  of 
religion. 
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CHAPTER  Xni. 

ffovU}  gearss  of  liiug^s;  ^tlml  (iamesf* 

"  Any  they  dare  challenge  for  to  throw  tlie  sledge, 
To  jump  or  leape  over  a  ditch  or  hedge, 
To  wrastle,  play  at  stoole-ball  or  to  runue, 
To  pitche  tbe  barre  or  to  shoote  of  a  gunne, 
To  play  at  loggets,  nine  holes  or  ten  pinnes, 
To  trie  it  out  at  football  by  the  shinnes, 
At  ticke-tacke,  saw  nody,  maw  and  rufEe, 
At  liot  eockles,  leap  frogge  and  blind  man*s  buffe." 

Eandel  Holmb  (16tli  century). 

Peehaps  some  justification  is  needed  for  the  inclusion  of  a 
chapter  devoted  to  the  history  of  King's  School  games  during 
the  last  forty  years,  and  we  realize  that  we  are  provoking  a 
certain  amount  of  hostile  criticism  from  readers  of  two 
opposite  classes.  Some  will  hold  that  a  history  of  the  School 
is  not  the  fittest  place  for  a  mere  account  of  the  games.  To 
them  we  would  point  out  that,  after  all,  cricket  and  football 
fill  a  great  place  in  the  minds  of  many  boys,  and  that  any 
accoimt  of  the  development  of  the  King's  School  which 
ignored  this  most  important  branch  of  school  life  would  be 
incomplete.  Although,  perhaps,  we  may  deplore  the  excessire 
devotion  to  athletic  pastimes,  which  is  the  prevailing  feature 
in  the  life  of  present-day  youth,  yet  we  hope  and  think  that  in 
the  King'8  School  these  matters  are  regarded  more  sanely  and 
that  games  take  their  proper  place  as  only  a  means  to  an  end. 
On  the  other  hand,  some  patriarchal  O.K.S.  may  fairly  ask 
why  this  chapter  treats  only  of  the  last  foi-ty  years  of  the 
King's  School  games.  There  were  many  brave  men  before 
Agamemnon,  and  there  were  many  King's  School  cricketers 
before  the  days  of  Greorge  Gardner  and  S.  L.  Thomton . 

But,  indeed,  there  are  many  reasons  why  we  should  treat 
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onlj  of  80  comparatively  short  a  time  in  the  history  of  the 
School.  Firstlj,  the  whole  of  this  period  is  included  in  the 
time  of  Mr.  Hodgson,  and  in  a  record  of  the  King's  School 
games  it  is  only  fitting  that  the  account  shoidd  begin  and  end 
with  his  name.  Fame,  especially  athletic  fame,  is  of  very 
short-lived  duration,  and  now  that  (to  the  great  regret  of  those 
of  us  who  knew  hini  in  his  priuie  !)  Mr.  Hodgson  has  given  up 
active  participation  in  games,  there  is  a  danger  that  some  of 
the  younger  boys  at  the  King'8  School  may  be  ignorant  as  to 
what  the  School  owes  to  the  fostering  care  which  he  has  for 
nearly  forty  years  bestowed  on  the  games.  Then,  again,  it 
is  only  within  the  last  forty  years  that  sufficient  reliable  data 
are  extant.  Before  that  time  we  are  confronted  only  with  dim 
records  of  the  athletic  heroes  of  the  past,  but  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  obtain  accurate  accounts  of  their  performances. 
Many  other  reasons  might  be  cited,  but  the  sum  of  them  all  is, 
that  only  comparatively  recently  have  sports  been  taken  as 
seriously  as  they  are  to-day.  In  this  many  may  find  cause  for 
regret.  Frequently  we  hear  the  lament  that  cricket  in  these 
days  of  "  billiard-table  "  pitches  has  lost  some  of  its  charming 
uncertainty,  and  that  the  mechanical  accuracy  of  the  modern 
professionaily-trained  batsman  is  a  poor  substitute  for  the 
interesting  individuality  displayed  by  the  old-time  exponents 
of  the  game.  Maybe !  Doubtless  there  were  giants  in  those 
days,  but,  as  the  years  advance,  are  we  not  all  rather  too  prone 
to  become  laudatores  temporis  acti  ? 

Tn  describing  the  School  games  the  first  place  must  be  given 
to  cricket  as  the  premier  English  game,  though  it  is  by  no 
means  the  oldest,  for,  indeed,  football  of  a  sort  has  a  much 
more  remote  origin.  The  ball-playing  which  the  Canterbury 
raonk  FitzStephen  described  as  forming  part  of  the  Shrove 
Tuesday  pastimes  of  the  London  citizens  was  probably  some 
species  of  football,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  ganie 
was  played  in  Canterbury  in  mediseval  times  by  the  boys  of  the 
Archbishop's  School.  Foot-races  and  other  similar  contests  to 
which  the  name  "  athletic  sports  "  has  now  become  specifically 
reserved,  f ormed,  as  we  have  ah-eady  seen,  part  of  the  diversion 
of  the  boys  of  the  King's  School  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 
Yet,  despite  the  claims  of  antiquity  put  forward  by  these  other 
branches  of  sport,  cricket  must  be  regarded  as  par  excellenee  the 
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game  of  English.  men  and  English  boys ;  and  this  statement, 
true  in  the  main  of  all  our  public  schools,  should  have  especial 
force  in  Canterbury,  situated  as  it  is  in  the  heart  of  the  fair 
county  which  lays  claim  to  be  one  of  the  cradles  of  the  game. 
To-day  the  boys  play  their  games  on  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
county  grounds  in  England  ;  but  it  has  not  always  been  so,  and 
at  one  time  f or  many  years  the  game  was,  perforce,  played  with 
difficul ty  from  the  want  of  a  proper  ground.  Strange  as  it 
would  appear  to  the  King's  School  boy  of  to-day,  the  only  place 
which  was  suitable  for  cricket  half-a-century  ago  was  the 
"  Green  Court,"*  and  even  this  was  less  suited  to  the  game 
than  it  would  be  at  present.  In  the  early  years  of  Mr.  Wallace's 
Headmastership  it  was  cut  up  by  two  long  gravel  paths  which 
crossed  it  diagonally  from  the  Green  Court  gate  to  the  Dark 
Entry,  and  from  the  Forrens  to  what  is  now  the  Bishop  of 
Dover's  house.  Yet  our  ancestors  made  light  of  such  difficulties 
as  these,  and  when  about  1848  these  paths  were  dug  up  and 
sown  with  grass  it  was  felt  that  all  that  was  requisite  was 
done.  The  conditions,  though,  would  hardly  have  satisfied  the 
fastidious  requireraents  of  a  cricketer  of  to-day.  The  ground 
was  extremely  small,  and  "  boundaries  "  must  have  made  rapid 
scoring  very  easy.  Not  infrequently  the  ball  uiust  have 
crashed  through  the  windows  of  the  surrounding  Prebendal 
houses.  Walter  Pater,  indeed,  in  his  charming  sketch  of 
King's  School  life,  makes  his  hero  send  a  ball  soaring  high 
over  the  Cathedral,t  but  Pater^s  genius  did  not  lie  in  cricket, 
and  we  must  doubt  the  absolute  accuracy  of  his  descriptions  of 
the  game.  The  diminutive  nature  of  the  ground  might  not 
perhaps  have  been  altogether  displeasing  to  batsmen  ;  but  there 
was  another  defect,  and  this  was  of  a  graver  nature.  The 
grass  was  thin  and  the  turf  of  the  poorest  quality,  and  thus 
the  preparation  of  a  decent  pitch  was  a  difficult  matter.  Those 
who  have  studied  Mr.  Wrighfs  "  Life  of  Walter  Pater  "  will 
realize,  moreover,  that  the  method  of  preparation  was  hardly 
of  the  most  scientific  nature.  When  the  summer  season  came 
round  and  it  became  necessary  to  prepare  the  ground,  a 
deputation  was  sent  to  the  Dean  to  request  the  loan  of  the 

*  The  King's  School  need  not  be  ashamed  of  this  humble  beginning. 
At  Harrow  in  early  days  the  cricket  ground  employed  was  a  churchyard ! 
t  "  Emerald  Uthwart,"  p.  20. 
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small  roller,  which  belonged  to  the  capitular  body.  After  this 
had  been  successfully  negotiated,  the  next  step  was  to  call  in 
the  assistance  of  "  old  "  Norton,  who  in  those  days  presided 
over  the  primitive  arrangements  of  the  **  tuck  shop/'  Placing 
himself  between  the  shafts,  he  pulled  tbe  roller  from  in  front 
while  the  boys  pushed  it  from  behind ;  but  the  old  man  had  a 
stifp  leg  from  the  result  of  an  accident  in  his  youth.  The 
obvious  and  inevitable  result  was  that  a  spirit  of  mischief 
entered  into  the  boys,  and  they  pushed  at  a  pace  quite  beyond 
the  greatest  which  Norton  could  achieve.  He  protest^d  in 
vain,  and  so  the  curious  procession  moved  along  to  an  accom- 
paniment  of  suppressed  chuckling  from  behind  and  muttered 
objurgations  from  in  front.  "  Tantae  molis  erat  Cricetanum 
eondere  campum."  Better  times,  however,  were  at  hand,  and 
the  School  were  soon  to  acquire  the  right  of  playing  their 
matches  upon  a  larger  and  more  suitable  ground.  Only  a  few 
years  later,  by  the  kindness  of  the  late  William  de  Chair 
Baker,  of  the  Manor  House,  St.  Stephen's,  the  King's  School 
boys  were  allowed  to  use  the  ground  of  the  Beverley  Cricket 
Club.  This  was  at  that  time  occasionally  employed  for  county 
matches,  and,  as  grounds  went  in  those  days,  it  was  exception- 
ally  good.  Here  the  King's  School  boys  continued  to  play 
their  matches  until  the  making  of  a  path  through  the  middle 
of  it  rendered  it  useless  as  a  cricket  ground.  For  some  time 
after  this  the  King'8  School  made  use  of  a  field  on  the  Sturry 
Boad  beyond  the  Barracks,  for  which  ground  they  paid  rent 
to  the  Beverley  Cricket  Club.  In  the  meantime,  however, 
Mr.  Baker  had  become  the  lessee  of  the  beautiful  ground  at 
St.  Lawrence,  which  has  now  been  for  so  many  years  the  scene 
of  the  celebrated  Canterbury  "Cricket  Week,"  and  to  his 
kindness  we  were  again  indebted,  for  he  gave  us  permission  to 
use  this  fine  ground  on  terms  that  were  almost  nominah 
Oddly  enough,  the  old  name  of  the  "  Beverley,"  which  had 
appertained  to  the  field  at  St.  Stephen's,  was  now  transferred 
to  the  St.  Lawrence  ground,  and  still  clings  to  it  in  the  mouths 
of  King's  School  boys.  No  Canterbury  resident  ever  uses  this 
name  for  the  County  ground,  but  the  boys  never  speak  of  it 
under  any  otber  name,  and  even  print  it  on  their  match-cards — 
an  interesting  example  of  the  conservatism  of  schoolboys.  The 
Green  Court,  of  course,  was  stiU  used  for  practice,  as  indeed  it 
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is  to-day.  It  was  stiU  prepared  by  the  aid  of  the  roUer,  which 
belonged  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  but  the  days  of  "  old " 
Norton  had  passed  away,  and  the  motive  power  for  the  roller 
was  supplied  by  the  forced  labour  of  boys  of  the  Lower  School, 
who  were,  if  reluctant,  occasionally  induced  thereto  by  a  certain 
form  of  physical  pain  of  which  the  name  "  bat-sauce  "  explains 
the  nature.  There  was  no  net  practice,  for  at  first  nets  were 
never  seen,  but  there  was  regular  practice  on  the  Green  Court, 
and  it  was  a  pait  of  the  duties  of  the  Lower  School  to  provide 
fags  in  rotation.  Stump  cricket  was  occasionally  played  then 
as  now.  Nevertheless,  there  was  comparatively  little  general 
enthusiasm  for  cricket,  and  indeed  sometimes  it  was  difficult 
to  raise  a  team.  There  was  never  uiore  than  one  eleven,  and 
in  this  vacancies  were  filled  by  co-option.  Erom  his  want  of 
opportunities  for  practice  there  was  very  little  chance  for  the 
small  boy,  and  in  contrast  to  this  we  may  perhaps  obtain  some 
gauge  of  the  improved  conditions  now  prevailing  from  the 
fact  that  ia  1904  seven  teams  were  engaged  on  one  and  the 
same  day  in  playing  cricket  matches  against  boys  of  othev 
schools. 

In  those  days  matches  against  Wye  CoUege,*  Tonbridge 
School,  and  a  school  at  Tunbridge  Wells  held  regular  places 
on  the  fixture  lists,  but  no  clubs  were  met,  and  the  O.K.S. 
match,  which  now  marks  the  climax  of  the  School  Cricket 
year,  though  regularly  played,  did  not  wind  up  the  season. 
There  were  occasional  School  games,  and  of  these  two  were 
regarded  as  of  special  iuterest.  These  were  the  annual  contests 
between  the  Boarders  and  the  Day  Boys,  and  of  one  Form  (it 
was  generally  the  Fourth)  against  the  rest  of  the  School. 

It  was  in  1868,  with  the  advent  of  Mr.  Hodgson  as  Mathe- 
matical  Master,  that  the  game  received  an  uplifting  impetus 
which  may  be  said  to  have  ahnost  revolutionized  King's  School 
Cricket.  Mr.  Hodgson  came  to  Canterbury  iinmediately  after 
he  had  "  gone  down  "  from  Oxford.  At  the  University  his 
duties  on  the  river  as  a  member  of  the  Christ  Church  "  eight  '* 
occupied  the  greater  part  of  his  spare  time,  and  he  was  perhaps 
better  known  as  an  excellent  oarsman  than  as  a  cricketer ;  but, 

*  Not  the  Agrieultural  CoUege,  which  indeed  was  not  fonnded  till  mnch 
later,  but  the  old  Grammar  School,  which  at  that  time  occupied  the  buildings 
attached  to  Archbishop  Kempe's  fouudation. 
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even  at  his  first  coming  to  Canterbury,  he  was  a  fine  batsman 
and  of  extraordinary  activity  in  the  field,  and  his  cricket  for 
many  years  continued  to  improve  to  such  an  extent  that  he 
frequently  took  his  place  in  the  County  team.  It  would  be 
very  difficult  to  over-estimate  the  services  of  Mr.  Hodgson  in 
all  that  pertained  to  the  School  games.  He  was  first  appointed 
to  fill  the  post  of  Mathematical  Master,  and  for  this  he  was 
eminently  fitted  by  his  high  qualifications,  but  he  at  once 
undertook  the  charge  of  the  development  of  the  athletic  side 
of  School  life,  and  for  forty  years  he  has  ungrudgingly 
devoted  his  spare  time  to  the  advancement  of  the  legitimate 
pleasures  of  the  boys.  Many  Public  Schools  have  on  their 
staffs  "  Sports  Masters,"  who  are  definitely  appoiuted  ad  hoc. 
This  the  King'8  School  haa  never  had,  but  the  loss  has  never 
been  felt,  for  we  have  had  a  sequence  of  excellent  cricketers 
and  footballers  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  developing  the 
latent  talents  of  the  boys.  Three  years  after  Mr.  Hodgson^s 
arrival  he  received  valuable  reinforcement  in  his  good  work  by 
the  coming  of  Mr.  C.  W.  Cobb.  The  latter  (who  now  occupies 
a  high  position  on  the  staff  at  Uppingham)  was  himself  an 
O.K.S.  In  1871  he  returned  to  the  School  as  an  Assistant 
Master,  and  he  was  able  to  render  very  valuable  assistance  to 
Mr.  Hodgson,  for  he  was  a  good  bat,  a  fair  fast  bowler,  and 
a  really  first-class  cricket  coach.  When  twenty-nine  years  ago 
Mr.  Hodgson  became  the  first  Head-master  of  the  Junior 
School,  the  first  pupil  whose  name  he  entered  in  his  books  was 
his  youthful  brother-in-law  Algemon  Latter. 

Mr.  Latter  afterwards  obtained  very  high  distinction  at  his 
University  in  both  cricket  and  football,  and  since  1897  he  has 
most  unselfishly  given  up  all  his  free  time  to  carrying  on  the 
good  work  which  Mr.  Hodgson  began.  Here  also  we  ought  to 
make  mention  of  the  excellent  work  which  Mr.  Godfrey,  too, 
has  done  in  this  direction.  Mr.  Godfrey  at  his  first  coming 
reahzed  the  importance  of  teaching  the  principles  of  cricket  to 
boys  while  they  are  still  very  young.  Consequently,  when  he 
took  charge  of  the  cricket  of  Blore's  Piece,  he  set  himself 
definitely  to  train  the  younger  boys  so  that  in  due  course  they 
could  take  their  places  in  the  School  teams.  In  this  he 
achieved  the  greatest  success  not  merely  in  producing  good 
cricketers  (and,  indeed,  his  pupils  for  many  years  formed  the 
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strongest  element  in  the  School  teams),  but  even  more  for  the 
happiness  and  pleasure  which  he  gave  to  many  generations  of 
King's  School  boys.  Many  O.K.S.  of  the  last  twenty  years 
will  cherish  amongst  their  happiest  recollections  of  the  King*s 
School  the  hours  that  they  spent  on  Blore's  Piece  in  the 
summer  aftemoons. 

When  Mr.  Hodgson  first  came  to  the  King^s  School, 
although  the  boys  now  had  permission  to  use  a  first-class 
groimd  for  their  matches,  yet  it  was  a  mile  away  from  the 
School,  and,  in  those  days  before  bicycles  were  known,  it  was 
scarcely  available  for  use  except  on  half-holidays.  The  need 
of  a  place  where  net  practice  could  be  indulged  in  during  the 
shorter  intervals  of  "  whole  school-days  "  was  much  felt.  In 
order  to  satisfy  this  need,  Mr.  Hodgson  in  the  year  1870  imder- 
took,  with  the  help  of  some  O.K.S.,  the  re-turfing  and  levelling 
of  the  "  Green  Court."  To  undertake  the  supervision  of  this 
work  Mr.  Hodgson  engaged  the  services  of  the  celebrated  old 
County  professional,  William  Goodhew,  who,  when  the  work 
was  accomplished,  stayed  on  as  groundman  and  coach  to  the 
boys.  "  Billy  '*  Goodhew,  in  his  prime,  was  an  excellent 
practice  bowler,  keeping  a  good  length  and  causing  the  ball  to 
rise  fast  from  the  pitch.  More  than  this,  he  was  an  excellent 
cricket  coach  for  boys,  insisting  much  upon  the  paramount 
importance  of  playing  with  a  straight  bat  and  thus  developing 
a  sound  defence  bef  ore  adopting  more  aggressive  tactics.  With 
the  help  of  such  instructors  as  the  King's  School  eleven  now 
had,  they  naturally  made  very  rapid  improvement,  and  the 
standard  attained  was  probably  not  far  short  of  that  of  the 
present  day,  although  the  number  from  whom  the  team  could 
be  selected  was  of  course  very  much  less,  In  those  days  of 
forty  years  ago  the  principal  School  matches  played  were 
against  the  C.O.S.  (St.  Edmund's  School),  Chatham  House 
School  (Ramsgate),  and  Dulwich  College,  while  the  clubs  met 
were  Faver8ham,Deal,  St.  Augustine's  College,  and  the  Officers 
of  the  Cavalry  Depot.  The  season  invariably  closed  late  in 
September  with  a  match  against  an  eleven  captained  by  C.  I, 
Thornton,  the  old  Cambridge  "  blue  "  and  Middlesex  amateur, 
who  was  f or  many  years  the  hardest  hitter  in  England,  and  who 
generally  brought  with  him  some  of  the  best  cricketers  of  the 
day,  such  as  the  Walkers  of  Southgate  and  the  Webbes. 
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The  match  of  the  year,  though,  was  the  C.O.S.  match.  This 
was  an  old  fixture,  dating  back  to  1856,  and  for  the  first  eleven 
years  (to  our  shame  be  it  spoken !)  the  Kiiig's  School  did  not 
Mrin  a  single  match.  In  those  days  the  numbers  in  the  two 
schools  were  about  equal,  but  the  King's  School  suffeied  from 
two  disadvantages.  One  was  that  the  King's  School  team  did 
not  possess  a  good  ground  of  their  own,  the  other  that  our 
boys  lacked  something  of  the  esprif  de  corps  which  their  rivals, 
f rom  the  fact  that  they  were  all  boarders  and  all  drawn  from 
the  same  strata  of  society,  possessed  to  a  greater  degree.  In 
1868  (the  year  of  Mr.  Hodg8on's  eoming)  the  tide  began  to 
tum,  for  in  that  year  the  King's  School  won  on  the  first  innings 
by  27  runs.  Since  that  date,  although  the  C.O.S.  produced 
such  fine  cricketers  as  G.  A.  Stocks,  W.  N.  Roe,  and  some 
others  of  very  considerable  merit,  the  King's  School  have  more 
than  held  their  own.  Indeed,  in  latter  years,  owing  no  doubt 
partly  to  the  fact  that  our  numbers  have  so  greatly  increased, 
the  contests  have  been  rather  one-sided ;  but  in  1908  the  C.O.S. 
were  again  successful,  and  as  we  have  reason  to  believe  that 
there  is  likely  soon  to  be  a  considerable  increase  in  the  number 
of  the  boys  at  St.  Edmund'8,  we  may  express  a  hope  that  the 
day  will  not  be  far  distant  when  the  latter  school  will  revive 
some  of  its  former  glories,  and  the  annual  contest  against  our 
old  friends  and  rivals  of  St.  Thomas'  Hill  may  become  the 
hardest  match  as  well  as  the  most  pleasant  game  of  the  year. 

The  match  against  Chatbam  House  School,  though  long 
since  abandoned,  will  be  remembered  by  all  King'8  Scholars  of 
thirty  or  forty  years  ago  as  one  of  the  most  importaut  fixtures 
of  their  time.  There  was  a  tradition  amongst  us  tbat  "  boys  " 
at  this  school  were  retained  to  an  almost  patriarchal  age,  and 
certainly  ■'he  bewhiskered  faces  of  some  of  them  were  sufficient 
to  lend  an  air  of  truth  to  the  supposition.  They  could,  at  all 
events,  generally  put  a  strong  side  in  the  field,  and  amongst 
them  we  have  lively  recoUections  of  Foord  Kelcey,  afterwards 
for  several  years  the  fast  bowler  of  the  Kent  Eleven,  and 
R.  S.  Jones,  who  did  excellent  service  for  the  County  as  a  bats- 
man. 

The  Dulwich  CoUege  match  was  of  no  long  contiuuance, 
but  it  was  much  eujoyed  while  it  lasted,  for  their  ground  was  a 
very  fine  one,  though  the  wicket  was  much  slower  than  that  to 
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which  we  were  accustomed  at  home.  Indeed,  in  this  same 
connectioii  we  might  add  that  the  fastness  of  the  "  Beverley  " 
wickets  often  proved  a  distiuct  disadvantage  to  Old  King's 
Scholars  when  making  theii-  debut  at  Oxford,  for  the  "old" 
Oxford  grounds  ia  Cowley  Marsh  were  so  slow  at  the  beginning 
of  the  season  that  many  a  Canterbury  batsman,  unable  to 
accommodate  himself  to  the  new  conditionsj  entirely  failed  to 
justify  his  School  reputation. 

In  lat«r  years  the  Schools  met  have  been  Highgate,  Felsted, 
Eastbourne,  Dover  College,  and  Sutton  Valence,  and  of  these 
the  two  former  are,  perhaps,  regarded  as  the  most  important 
fixtures  of  the  year.  But  of  the  varying  fortunes  of  our 
School  in  these  matches  we  need  not  here  speak  at  any  length, 
for  are  they  not  written  in  the  pages  of  the  "  Cantuarian  "? 

In  the  earlier  years  that  we  have  recorded,  the  Old  King's 
Scholar  who  gained  the  greatest  success  as  a  cricketer  was 
Philip  Menzies  Sankey.  At  Oxford  he  had  the  honour  to  be  in 
the  eleven  chosen  to  do  battle  against  Cambridge,  and  when 
in  1854  he  returned  to  the  King's  School  as  an  Assistant 
Master  for  a  short  period,  he  set  himself  (with  the  assistance 
of  Fuller  Pilch)  to  coach  the  boys.  H.  B.  Biron  also,  as  a 
member  for  several  years  of  the  Kent  team,  gained  high  repu- 
tation  as  a  cricketer  in  these  early  days.  Amongst  the  more 
famous  cricketers  of  recent  years  Percy  Malden,  H.  S.  Crow- 
ther,  A.  Latter,  and  0.  F.  Huyshe,  played  in  the  Oxford 
Freshmen's  Match,  in  which  Latter  scored  116.  A.  T.  Cowley, 
H.  S.  S.  Parker,  C.  H.  Clarke,  and  C.  H.  Bodington  have 
played  in  the  Cambridge  Freshmen's  Mat<3h,  in  which  Clarke 
took  six  wickets  for  34.  A.  G.  Eichardson  played  on  several 
occasions  for  Cambridge  University,  and  was  for  some  time  a 
regular  member  of  the  Gloucestershire  team,  for  which  he 
made  89  against  Somerset.  L.  J.  Bassett  was  selected  to  play 
in  the  recently  instituted  "  Public  Schools' "  Match  at  Lord's. 
W.  H.  Maundrell  and  C.  H.  Bodington  have  from  time  to 
time  played  for  Hampshire;  E.  M.  Toulmin  has  represented 
Essex,  and  J.  A.  Hellard  Somerset. 

In  1885  an  O.K.S.  Cricket  Club  was  formed  by  Messrs. 
Malden,  Glennie,  and  Crowther,  and  four  years  later  the  old 
"Canterbury  Pilgrims"  Club  was  revived.  This  consisted 
originally  of  old  boys  from  the  King's  School  and  St.  Edmund's. 
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Eecently  the  latter  have  graduaUy  dropped  out,  and  this  is  a 
matter  much  to  be  regretted,  for  the  King'8  School  and  St. 
Edmund^s  have  ever  been  knit  together  in  terms  of  friendly 
rivahy,  and  it  is  much  to  be  hoped  that  advantage  may  again 
be  taken  of  this  opportunity  of  continuing  in  later  years  the 
friendships  begun  in  school-days.  Some  of  the  finest  feats 
that  our  eleven  has  ever  performed  have  been  in  the  C.O.S. 
match.  The  best  of  these  was  in  1895,  and  the  score-sheet  in 
this  match  deserves  reproduction  as  perhaps  the  finest  per- 
formance  that  our  team  has  ever  accomplished.  The  King'8 
School  put  together  405  runs  for  five  wickets  (E.  M.  Toulmin 
113,  C.  M.  Skinner  119,  W.  H.  Maundrell  92  not  out),  and 
the  C.O.S.  were  dismissed  for  55  runs,  chiefly  through  the  fine 
bowling  of  A.  J.  Fenn,  who  took  five  wickets  for  four  runs. 
This,  however,  was  too  one-sided  a  match  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  spectators,  or  of  the  players,  except,  perhaps,  for 
the  pleasure  of  those  who  were  most  intimately  concemed  in 
raaking  the  runs. 

There  is  nothing  in  cricket  (or  in  any  other  sport)  to  be 
compared  with  the  joy  of  snatching  an  unexpected  victory  at 
the  last  moment.  For  breathless  excitement  no  King*s  School 
match  can  be  compared  with  that  against  the  C.O.S.  in  1901, 
and  we  will  conclude  this  section  with  a  brief  description  of 
this  well-contested  game.  The  match  was  played  on  the 
Beverley,  and  St.  Edmund's  School,  winning  the  toss,  elected 
to  bat  first.  Their  venture  realized  a  total  of  177  runs;  not, 
perhaps,  a  great  score,  but  they  possessed  iu  Eyre  and  Edwards 
a  couple  of  bowlers  quite  out  of  the  common,  and  we  realized 
at  once  that  it  would  mean  a  stiff  uphill  struggle  for  the 
King'8  School.  Our  innings  opened  comparatively  tamely.  The 
first  three  wickets  produced  79  runs,  and  so  far  there  was  little 
advantage  for  either  side.  Then,  however,  came  a  change  and 
a  coUapse.  Eyre  and  Edwards  were  both  bowling  in  the  most 
deadly  form,  with  hardly  ever  a  loose  ball.  Wicket  after 
wicket  fell  with  hardly  any  change  to  the  total.  In  fact,  the 
fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  wickets  realized  only  six  runs 
between  them.  At  one  end  E.  C.  Paris  was  slowly  playing 
himself  in,  but  he  seemed  unable  to  find  a  partner.  Still  90 
runs  behind,  with  only  the  three  bowlers  left  to  go  in.  At 
**  seventh  wicket  down  "  J.  E.  Tulloch  came  in,  and  stayed  the 
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"  rot "  by  an  invaluable  20.  He  hit  hard  and  all  round  the 
wicket,  and  was  scoring  faster  even  than  Paris,  until  a  well- 
judged  catch  in  the  deep  field  ended  his  brief  but  merrj  stay. 

By  this  time  the  score  had  mounted  to  130  for  eight.  Still 
47  runs  behind,  with  now  only  two  batsmen  to  come  in,  neither 
of  whom  had  ever  been  known  to  make  runs  before.  All  this 
time  R.  C.  Paris  had  been  making  brilliaut  strokes,  but  it 
looked  as  if  his  stand  would  be  all  in  vain.  The  next  man, 
though,  R.  V.  L.  Johnston,  realized  the  position  at  once,  and 
played  the  only  game  possible  under  the  circumstances.  No 
batsman  himself,  and  usually  only  able  to  "  siog,"  he  sub- 
ordinated  himself  entirely  to  Paris  and  played  a  great  defen- 
sive  game,  leaving  the  scoring  to  his  partner.  Even  under 
these  circumstances,  though,  it  was  doubtful  if  he  would  be 
able  to  keep  his  wicket  up,  and  Paris,  realizing  this,  had  to 
take  the  most  daring  risks  in  order  to  get  the  bowling.  Twice 
did  Paris  give  chances  of  "c.  and  b.,"  but  both  were  very 
hard  and  both  were  missed.  At  last,  by  a  brilliant  hit  to 
leg,  Paris  brought  the  score  up  to  180,  thus  at  the  same 
time  beating  the  St.  Edmund's  total  and  completing  his 
own  century. 

As  the  figures  went  up  a  wild  outburst  of  cheering  reKeved 
the  spectators'  feelings,  and  the  dramatic  sequel  came  with  the 
very  next  ball.  AJl  this  time,  while  Paris  had  added  fifty, 
Johnston,  curbing  all  his  natural  inclinations,  had  compiled 
only  six,  but  it  was  an  invaluable  addition.  Now  that  the 
strain  was  over,  at  the  very  next  ball  he  opened  his  shoulders 
to  a  very  wily  one  from  Eyre,  but  the  tremendous  hit  that 
f oUowed  went  high  and  not  far — and  Johnston  wended  his  way 
back  to  the  pavilion. 

We  append  a  list  of  some  of  the  best  performances  by 
individuals : — 

1874  121  by  C.  E.  Woodruff  v.  St.  Auguatine^s  College. 

1876  101  by  W.  B.  Hawkina  v.  (?) 

1878  101  by  W.  G.  Mosse  v.  C.O.S. 

1878  129  by  B.  Blailand  v.  Dover  CoUege. 

1879  136  by  B.  Blailand  v.  Walmer  G^arrison. 
1882  113*  by  P.  G.  Klinck  v.  Eamsgate. 

•  Not  out. 
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1884    103  by  G.  S.  Scott  v.  Higbgate. 

1888  109*  by  E.  H.  Moule  v.  Canterbury  Institute. 
125*  by  A.  Latter  v.  O.K.S. 

109  by  H.  V.  "Workman  v.  Highgate. 

1889  105  by  A.  Latter  v.  Chartbam  Asylum. 
113  by  A,  Latter  v.  C.O.S. 

106*  by  C.  P.  Copland  v.  C.O.S. 
1891     113  by  H.  S.  S.  Parker  v.  Sutton  Valence. 

1894  100  by  E.  M.  Toulmin  v.  C.O.S. 
118*  by  A.  G.  Eichardson  v.  O.K.8. 

1895  111  by  E.  M.  Toulmin  v.  Sutton  Valence. 
113  by  E.  M.  Toulmin  v.  C.O.S. 

119  by  C.  M.  Skinner  v.  C.O.S. 
100  by  W.  H.  Maundrell  r.  Dover. 
145*  by  E.  M.  Toulmin  v.  C.O.S. 

1896  102*  by  E.  M.  Toulmin  r.  Royal  Naval  School,  Eltham. 

1897  121*  by  C.  H.  Bodington  v.  Cavalry  Depot. 

1898  101  by  A.  M.  Toulmin  v.  Felsted. 

1899  il3  by  C.  H.  Bodington  v.  Highgate. 
1901     119*  by  R.  C.  Paris  v.  C.O.S. 

135  by  B.  C.  Paris  c.  St.  Lawrence. 

1904  102*  by  L.  J.  Bassett  v.  St.  Lawrence  "  A." 

1905  146  by  G.  C.  Covell  v.  Sutton  Valence. 
104  by  L.  J.  Bassett  v.  M.C.C. 

1906  161  by  G.  F.  Howell  v.  Felsted. 
117  by  H.  Gardner  v.  O.K.S. 
128  by  L.  J.  Bassett  v.  O.K.S. 

1907  128  by  L.  J.  Bassett  v.  Mr.  Latter'8  XI. 
201*  by  H.  Gardner  v.  Dover  College. 

1908  149*  by  A.  C.  Fluke  v.  Chartham  Asylum. 
202*  by  H.  Gardner  v.  Hythe  C.C. 

112*  by  H.  Gardner  v.  C.O.S. 
200  by  E.  E.  Martin  v.  Sutton  Valence. 
113  by  A.  C.  Fluke  v.  Dover  College. 
158  by  H.  Gardner  v.  Eastbourne  CoUege. 
126  by  H.  Gardner  v.  O.K.S. 

[In  1908  H.  Gardner  made  1166  runs.] 

BowUnff. 
G.  T.  Drury,  98  wickets  for  average  9*16. 
1891    V.  Dover.     H.  S.  S.  Parker  took  9  wickets  for  27  (aJl  clean 
bowled).    Average,  81  wicketa  for  7*81 . 

•  Not  out. 
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1894  E.  M.  Toulmin,  average  81  wickets  for  8'43. 

1895  V.  C.O.S.     A.  J.  Fenn,  5  wickets  for  4  runs. 

1897    V.  Cavalry  Depot.     C.  H.  Clarke  took  6  wickets  for  6 

and  7  for  35. 
1899     V.  Gore  Court.     C.  H.  Bodington  took  7  wickets  for  7, 
and  Dobson  Smith  3  for  9. 
V.  Higbgate.     Dobson  Smith  took  6  for  24. 

Gaptaim  of  Cricket. 


1870 

G. 

Gardner  and   S.  L. 

1885 

T.  E.  EammeU. 

Thomton.* 

1886 

T.  E.  EammeU. 

1871 

S. 

L.  Thornton  and  E. 

1887 

A.  Latter. 

H.  Greatorex. 

1888 

A.  Latter. 

1872 

E. 

H.    Greatorex    and 

1889 

A.  Latter. 

E.  Latter. 

1890 

H.  S.  S.  Parker. 

1873 

E. 

Latter    and    E.  D. 

1891 

H.  S.  S.  Parker. 

Hake  (?). 

1892 

E.  J.  Castley. 

1874 

E. 

D.  Hake  and  C.  E. 

1893 

E.  J.  Castley. 

WoodrufE. 

1894 

A.  G.  Eichardson. 

1875 

C. 

E.  WoodrufE  and  B. 

1895 

E.  M.  Toulmin. 

H.  Latter. 

1896 

E.  M.  Toulmin. 

1876 

B. 

H.  Latter. 

1897 

A.  S.  Athawes. 

1877 

B. 

H.  Latter  and  C.  H. 

1898 

C.  H.  Bodington. 

Douton. 

1899 

C.  H.  Bodington. 

1878 

C. 

H.  Douton  and  B. 

1900 

B.  C.  CoveU. 

Biaxland. 

1901 

H.  E.  Green. 

1879 

B. 

Blaxland    and    M. 

1902 

E.  C.  Green. 

Scott. 

1903 

E.  C.  Green. 

1880 

M 

.  Scott. 

1904 

0.  F.  Huyshe. 

1881 

H. 

S.  Crowther. 

1905 

G.  C.  Strahan. 

1882 

H. 

S.  Crowther. 

1906 

G.  C.  Strahan. 

1883 

K. 

G.  Glennie. 

1907 

L.  J.  Bassett. 

1884 

F. 

L.  Perkins. 

1908 

G.  F.  HoweU. 

FOOTBALL. 

To  attempt  to  trace  the  various  stages  through  which 
King^s  School  football  has  passed  would  be  a  task  as  difficult  in 
the  performance  as  it  would  be  dull  and  tedious  in  the  result. 


•  The  double  captaincy  in  the  earUer  years  is  to  be  explained  by  the 
fact  that  cricket  was  contiuued  tiU  late  September.  One  captain  was 
appointed  xmiU.  the  summer  hoUdays,  whUe  the  other  held  office  after  them. 
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Whether  we  give  credence  or  not  to  the  Chester  legend  that 
football  owes  its  start  to  the  kicking  about  of  the  decapitated 
head  of  a  captured  Dane,  it  is  certain  that  the  game  is  of  very 
remote  antiquity,  and  we  may  conclude  with  safety  that  foot- 
ball  of  a  sort  has  been  played  at  Canterbury  for  centuries. 
At  the  same  time  it  was  only  a  species  of  rough  horse-play  in 
which  our  ancestors  endeavoured  to  get  rid  of  the  superfluous 
energy  of  youth,  and  probably  in  those  days  Sir  Thomas  Elyot 
was  perfectly  justified  when  he  claimed  that  it  was  to  be 
**  utterly  abjected  of  all  noble  men,"  because  in  it  there  "  is 
nothing  but  beastlie  furie  and  exstreme  violence  whereof 
procedeth  hurte,  and  consequently  rancour  and  malice  do 
remain  with  them  that  be  wounded."  It  is  only  within  the 
last  fifty  or  sixty  years  that  any  attempt  was  made  to  carry  on 
the  game  with  definite  rules  and  some  approach  to  scientific 
play.  Rugby  and  Association  football  as  they  are  played 
to-day  are  the  result  of  a  process  of  evolution,  and  doubtless 
they  supply  the  best  f  orms  of  the  game  ;  but  fif  ty  years  ago,  or 
even  less,  nearly  every  school  had  its  own  peculiar  form  of  the 
game,  and  of  these  a  very  few — as,  for  example,  the  Eton 
"  Wall  game  "  — still  survive.  It  might  be  imagined  that  this 
difference  of  local  rules  would  fumish  an  insuperable  bar  to 
the  possibility  of  arranging  matches  with  other  schools,  but  it 
did  not  prove  the  case.  After  all,  there  is  much  the  same 
difficulty  to-day  in  arranging  "  Fives  "  games,  and  the  same 
solution  was  found  then  as  now.  The  custom  was  to  play 
according  to  the  rules  of  the  home  team,  but  the  result,  of 
course,  was  that  visiting  teams  were  always  considerablyhandi- 
capped.  Until  sixty  years  ago  there  were  apparently  no 
definite  rules  in  the  game  as  it  was  played  at  Canterbury.  The 
ground  was  always  the  "  Green  Court,"  and  the  goals  were 
marked  by  the  letters  U.  G.  (upper  goal)  and  L.  G.  (lower 
goal).  Remains  of  the  letters  L.  G.,  though  nearly  obliterated 
by  age,  can  yet  be  traced  on  the  west  wall  of  the  Green 
Court,  but  the  Upper  Goal,  marked  on  the  Deanery  wall, 
has  now  disappeared.  In  its  general  characteristics  the 
game  resembled  rather  the  modem  Association  game  than 
Rugby,  although,  of  course,  this  statement  must  be  made 
with  many  limitations.  The  rules  of  modera  "  Soccer  "  are 
highly  complex,   whereas   in   the  old  game   there   was  very 
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little  science  or  even  arrangement.  No  player,  for  example, 
had  any  definite  place  in  the  field,  the  "  hands  "  rule  was 
non-existent,  and  the  "  off-side "  rule,  though  soon  to  be 
introduced,  was  then  still  unknown.  The  modem  footballer 
would  shudder  at  the  thought  of  playing  amongst  the  trees, 
railings,  and  buttresses  in  and  round  the  Green  Court,  but  our 
ancestors  thought  little  of  such  difficulties  and  derived  great 
pleasiu-e  from  the  game.  Graduallj  a  few  rules  came  to  be 
introduced.  It  was  decided  that  a  player  instead  of  kicking 
the  ball  might  pick  it  np  and  run  with  it  if  he  were  pursued,  but 
the  moment  that  the  pursuit  ceased  he  must  put  the  ball  down 
and  use  his  feet  only.  Again,  a  player  was  allowed  to  pick  up 
the  ball  if  it  were  bouncing  but  not  if  it  were  merely  rolling. 
Many  a  heated  discussion  was  held  in  those  days  as  to  whether 
it  was  allowable  to  pat  the  ball  on  the  ground  so  as  to  make  it 
boimce  and  then  to  seize  it  when  boimcing  and  run.  The  ball 
itself,  it  is  perhaps  hardly  necessary  to  add,  was  made  in  most 
primitive  fashion  by  the  aid  of  a  bullock's  bladder  obtained 
from  the  local  butcher.  The  introduction  of  a  few  rules  of  the 
nature  described  tended  to  make  the  game  resemble  rather 
that  of  the  Rugby  than  of  the  Association  code,  although  of 
course  both  the  latter  also  have  been  subjected  to  very  great 
changes  in  the  last  half  century.  About  1864,  instead  of  the 
old  wall-goals  goal-posts  were  substituted,  although  in  much 
the  same  positions.  One  stood  by  the  Bishop  of  Dover's 
house,  the  other  by  the  entrance  to  the  Forrens,  so  that 
the  field  of  play  ran  diagonally  across  the  still  rough 
Green  Court.  In  1872,  when  the  groimd,  which  from  the 
munificence  of  a  former  Head-mast«r  is  now  known  as 
Blore's  Piece,  was  first  employed,  an  attempt  was  made 
(chiefly  by  Dr.  Field  and  Mr.  Edward  Latter)  to  codify  the 
rules  which  had  been  in  vogue.  At  this  time  it  appeared  likely 
that  the  King's  School  would  develop  a  game  of  its  own, 
and  for  some  reasons  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  effort  was 
unsuccessful.  The  cause  of  the  failure  was  the  difficulty  of 
arranging  matches  with  other  teams,  and  this  has  been  the 
chief  cause  of  the  fact  that  since  that  time  the  game  has 
gradually  turned  into  the  modem  Rugby  game,  although  no 
violent  change  was  ever  made,  and  there  is  no  definite  date  on 
which  "Rugby"  was  formally  adopted.     Indeed,  as  late  as 
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twentj-five  years  ago  the  number  of  players  that  composed  the 
team  was  by  no  means  fixed.  Sometimes  the  School  was 
represented  by  eleven  players,  sometimes  by  thirteen  or  fifteen, 
but  the  number  was  a  matter  for  arrangement  between  the 
captains  beforehand,  and  not  for  arbitrary  law.  When  the 
"  Green  Court "  was  the  only  ground  the  season  began  in 
October  with  a  "big-side."  In  many  respects  this  resembled 
the  "  big-side  "  at  Rugby  which  is  familiar  to  all  from  the 
graphic  description  in  the  pages  of  "Tom  Brown."  In 
Canterbury  this  first  match  was  always  of  the  Day  Boys  against 
the  Boarders.  Every  boy  in  the  School  was  expected  to  play, 
and  iu  those  days  the  respective  nimibers  were  such  as  to 
fumish  two  approximately  equal  teams.  Of  each  side  some 
twelve  or  so  would  do  battle  in  the  open,  and  all  the  rest  were 
put  in  a  serried  phalanx  in  goal.  Except  for  this  primitive 
arrangement  no  kind  of  fixed  order  was  kept,  and  no  player 
had  a  definite  place  on  the  field.  Only  goals  were  scored,  not 
"  tries,"  for  indeed  the  formation  of  the  ground  entirely  pre- 
vented  the  possibility  of  a  "  try "  being  scored.  Although 
there  do  not  seem  to  have  been  many  serious  accidents,  yet  the 
game  must  have  been  rather  barbarous.  They  did  indeed 
"  trie  it  out  by  the  shinnes,"  as  the  sixteenth-century  poet 
quoted  above  has  it,  for,  as  in  the  Rugby  game  proper,  hacking 
was  then  legitimate.  The  next  stage  of  development  dates 
from  the  time  when  the  five  best  players  on  each  side  were 
selected  to  do  duty  as  a  kind  of  advance-guard,  although  they 
were  not  yet  called  "  f orwards."  The  attack  now  consisted  of 
three  lines — first  the  five  stalwart  heroes,  in  goal  the  packed 
heap  of  small  boys,  between  these  two  lines  the  rest  of  the 
team.  This  became  now  the  customary  arrangement  for  "  big- 
side,"  and  a  somewhat  similar  plan  was  adopted  when  the 
School  Team  opposed  other  schools.  The  chief  matches  that 
were  played  were  against  St.  Edmund's  School,  St.  Augustine's 
CoUege,  and  Chatham  House  School,  although  there  were 
constant  difliculties  as  to  the  rules  to  be  observed.  For 
example,  according  to  the  Chatham  House  rules  a  player  could 
pick  up  the  ball  and  run  with  it,  but  if  he,  though  coUared, 
managed  to  retain  possession  of  the  ball,  he  was  allowed  a 
"  free  kick."  It  became  in  consequence  a  regular  feature  of 
the  game  that  one  stalwart  player  still  cling^ng  to  the  ball 
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would  be  the  centre  of  a  "  scrimmage "  of  his  friends  and 
opponents.  An  even  great^r  difference  in  the  rules  of  the  two 
schools  was  that  the  Chatham  House  team  scored  by  Mcking 
over  the  goals,  whereas  our  boys  were  trained  as  in  Association 
football  to  kick  under  them. 

When,  by  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Hodgson,  the  Green  Court 
was  returfed,  football  became  impossible  there.  Some  other 
ground  had  to  be  found,  and  the  Bishop  of  Dover  (Dr.  Parry), 
ever  a  true  friend  of  the  School,  rented  the  ground  at 
St.  Stephen's,  which  is  now  known  as  Blore's  Piece,  and  gave 
to  the  School  the  entire  use  of  it.  In  1886  by  the  munificence 
of  Dr.  Blore  the  ground  became  the  exclusive  property  of  the 
School,  but,  now  that  our  numbers  have  so  greatly  increased, 
this  has  proved  insufficient  and  two  more  playing  fields  (Cullen's 
and  the  new  ground  at  St.  Stephen's)  are  regularly  rented. 

In  early  days,  just  as  in  cricket,  Masters  played  in  the  team, 
and  Messrs.  Hodgson,  Collins,  Cruttwell,  Douton,  and  Brabant 
were  at  difPerent  times  especially  valuable  in  this  respect. 
"  Bull  '^  Collins*  was  an  exceptionaUy  strong  player,  and  many 
O.K.S.  will  readily  call  to  miad  the  encounter  which  took  place 
between  him  and  a  warlike  player  of  negro  ancestry  who  used 
to  figure  amongst  the  ranks  of  St.  Augustine's  CoUege. 

The  regular  matches  with  Dover  CoUege  began  in  1877,  and 
untU  1898  ended  in  defeat  in  aU  but  four  cases.  The  matches 
against  Sutton  Valence  were  commenced  in  1884,  and  at  first 
they  also  constitute  a  sad  tale  of  defeat.  UntU  1898  the  King's 
School  had  to  be  content  with  only  five  victories  as  against 
twenty-one  defeats.  Since  that  time,  however,  the  pendulum  has 
swung  the  other  way,  and  the  King's  School  has  been  frequently 
successful  against  Dover  and  ahnost  invariably  against  Sutton 
Valence.  Against  St.  Edmund'8  School  (when  they  played 
Rugby)  we  were  almost  uniformly  successful,  losing  only  one 
mat<;h  out  of  twelve.  The  great  improvement  in  the  team  may 
be  traced  to  several  causes.  Improved  training  and  tuition, 
especiaUy  in  the  Junior  School,  is  certainly  one  of  these, 
and  the  introduction  of  the  Tutor-Set  Competition  is  another. 
The  latter  first  appeared  in  a  rudimentary  form  in  1894, 
although  then  there  were  only  four  teams  of  nine  players.     In 

•  His  many  friends  will  remember  him  better  by  the  nickaame. 
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1900  the  present  system  of  six  fuU  teams  of  fifteen  players  was 
introduced,  and  it  has  proved  an  invaluable  means  (now  that 
hockey  has  been  abandoned)  of  providing  exercise  in  the  Easter 
term.  Of  Old  King'8  Scholars,  C.  H.  Clarke  and  E.  L.  Massey 
have  played  football  in  the  Cambridge  Freshmen's  mat<jh, 
R.  D.  Marshall,  P.  S.  F.  Nairn,  H.  P.  V.  Townend,  and  F.  G.  L. 
Scott  in  the  Oxford  Freshmen's  match.  J.  W.  Heale  played 
in  the  Seniors'  match  at  Cambridge  and  occasionally  for  his 
'Varsity.  His  brother,  R.  J.  Heale,  played  for  Kent,  as  also  did 
J.  M.  Tuke.  L.  R.  Cooper  and  I.  B.  Hart-Davies  have  played 
for  the  Midlands,  J.  L.  Tomlin  captained  the  Woolwich  XV., 
and  Julian  Walsh  the  London  Irish.  But  the  two  greatest 
footballers  that  the  School  has  produced  are  A.  Latter  and 
A.  F.  C.  C.  Luxmore.  Latter  gained  his  Rugby  "Blue"  at 
Oxford  in  1892  and  two  years  later  his  "  South  of  England  " 
cap.  Since  that  time  he  has  done  good  work  for  Blackheath. 
Luxmore  played  for  Cambridge  in  1896  and  1897.  In  the 
latter  year  he  was  selected  to  play  for  the  South,  and  in  1900 
he  gained  his  "  Intemational "  cap  for  the  match  England  v. 
Scotland. 

Athletic  Spobts. 

When  Roger  Ascham  in  his  great  work  "  Toxophilus  "  gave 
utterance  to  the  statement  that  "  running,  leaping,  and  quoiting 
be  too  vile  for  scholars,"  he  was  expressing  an  opinion  that 
need  not,  perhaps,  be  regarded  as  heretical  even  in  these  days 
when  physical  fitness  is  considered  the  duty  of  every  English- 
man,  and  the  corpus  samim  is  thought  almost  as  important  as 
the  mens  sana.  The  Tudor  pedagogue  would  have  been  the 
first  to  deny  that  bis  words  applied  to  Euglish  schoolboys,  for, 
indeed,  in  his  treatment  of  physical  culture  Ascham  was  in 
advance  of  his  age,  and  some  of  his  precepts  are  guiding  prin- 
ciples  in  our  educational  theory  of  to-day.  To  boys  it  is  more 
natural  to  ruu  and  leap  than  it  is  to  walk,  and  in  all  probability 
races  of  a  more  or  less  impromptu  nature  were  run  by  the  boys 
at  Canterbury  in  every  period  of  the  SchooFs  history. 

To  attempt  to  fix  a  date  when  the  boys  of  the  King's 
School  first  engaged  in  athletic  sports  would  be  an  obvious 
impossibility.  As  in  most  of  the  Public  Schools  of  England 
competitions  in  foot-racing  and  jumping  became  a  recognized 
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institution  haif-way  tlirough  the  last  century,  and  it  is  about 
this  titne  that  annual  sports  came  to  be  regularly  held.  There 
is  80  marked  a  similarity  in  the  date  when  at  all,  or  almost  all, 
the  public  schools,  spoi-ts  came  to  be  a  regular  institution,  that 
in  search  for  a  common  cause  one  is  inclined  to  attribute  it  to 
the  love  of  physical  exercise  and  outdoor  life  preached  so 
enthusiastically  by  Arnold  of  Rugby.  At  the  same  time  it 
must  be  remembered  that  in  the  statement  that  halfway 
through  the  last  century  the  sports  came  to  be  held  regularly 
every  year,  it  is  by  no  means  implied  that  sports  were  not  held 
occasionally  before  that  time.  In  fact,  we  have  certain  know- 
ledge  that  they  were  so  held,  and,  as  has  been  stated  before, 
there  are  in  the  Treasurers'  Books  of  nearly  three  centuries 
ago  definite  records  of  payments  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
towards  prizes  for  foot  races,  of  which  some  even  were  held 
against  the  boys  of  other  schools. 

It  would  be  most  interesting  if  we  had  particulars  of  what 
perf ormances  these  early  athletes  did  in  their  sports  on  Barham 
Downs,  but  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  state  that  for  purposes  of 
comparison  these  accounts  would  of  course  be  worthless.  Pre- 
sumably  there  was  no  means  of  timing  the  races  with  any 
accuracy  at  aU.  Indeed  this  matter  of  timing  is  still  a  very 
serious  obstacle  in  the  way  of  any  one  who  wishes  to  compare 
the  relative  merits  of  the  performances  at  school  sports.  To 
time  a  sprint  race  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest  difficulty,  and 
absolute  accuracy  is,  without  long  practice,  abnost  an  impos- 
sibility.  In  recent  years  the  King's  School  has  been  most 
fortunate  in  the  choice  of  its  timekeepers,  but  it  has  not 
always  been  so.  As  recently  as  twenty-four  years  ago  we  are 
told  that  the  Quarter-MUe  race  vvas  "timed  on  an  ordinary 
watch."  Two  years  later  the  Editors  of  the  "Cantuarian" 
prudently  stated  that  the  time  of  the  Hundred  Yards  was  not 
given  because  "  those  who  have  seen  the  race  wiU  perceive  that 
it  is  next  to  impossible  to  attain  to  any  accuracy  in  timing  it, 
and  the  smallest  difference  makes  the  time  a  good  or  bad  one." 
If  further  confirmation  be  needed  of  this  rather  obvious  state- 
ment,  it  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  very  next  year  the 
time  of  the  winner  in  the  Hundred  Yards  race  against  the 
C.O.S.  is  returned  as  10|  seconds  without  a  comment !  In 
the  Quarter-Mile  (an  easier  race  to  time),  the  same  runner  was 
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not  able  to  do  a  faster  time  than  59  seconds.  This  difl&culty  of 
timing  renders  rather  valueless  any  comparison  of  the  doings 
of  the  present  generation  of  King's  School  boys  with  those  of 
the  heroes  of  the  past,  but  as  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge  it 
would  appear  that  of  recent  years  there  has  been  a  consider- 
able  improvement. 

Training  is  now  taken  more  carefully  and  more  scientifically, 
but  it  must  be  bome  in  mind  that  thirty  or  forty  years  ago 
boys  had  very  much  less  chance  of  showing  their  athletic 
prowess.  Now  not  only  have  they  their  opportunity  in  the 
School  Sports,  but  there  are  also  regular  matches  against  other 
schools,  and  although  these  were  by  no  means  unknoMm  iu  old 
days,  they  are  now  far  more  certain  occurrences.  The  greatest 
advantage  that  the  King*8  School  boys  now  possess  is  that 
their  sports  are  run  on  one  of  the  finest  grass  courses  that 
could  possibly  be  obtained,  with  a  four-lap  track  and  easy 
comers.  It  is  hard  to  picture  anything  worse  adapted  to  the 
purposes  of  a  running  track  than  the  old  Green  Court.  There 
were  nine  laps  to  the  mile,  and  theref  ore  thirty-six  coraers  to 
be  negotiated.  The  Hundred  Yards  race  was  run  diagonally 
across  the  Green  Court  from  the  Dark  Entry.  The  last  tweuty 
yards  was  on  the  road,  on  which  tan  was  laid,  and  the  finish 
was  close  by  the  Norman  Staircase,  against  which  was  arrayed 
a  serried  phalanx  of  stout  youths  ready  to  catch  the  com- 
petitors  lest,  carried  on  by  their  momentum,  they  should 
damage  themselves  or  the  stonework  of  this  unique  structure. 
This  hardly  conduced  to  a  fast  finish,  and  it  seems  hard  to 
realize  now  that  in  those  days  boys  used  keenly  to  discuss 
whether  A  or  B  was  faster  "  on  the  tan  ! "  The  Hurdle  race 
was  of  necessity  100  yards  instead  of  120.  There  was  room 
for  only  two  hurdles  abreast,  and  the  orthodox  hurdles 
had  not  been  introduced.  Many  other  things  which  are  now 
regarded  as  essential,  officials  in  those  days  managed  to  do 
without. 

For  example,  until  1892,  the  races  were  not  started  by  a 
pistol  but  by  the  sound  of  the  human  voice,  and  until  quite 
recent  years  the  use  of  '*  strings "  in  the  sprint  races  was 
unknown.  For  these  and  many  other  reasons  it  is  not  fair  to 
conclude  that  the  difference  between  the  mnners  of  to-day  and 
those  of  thirty  years  ago  is  really  as  great  as  the  extraordiuary 
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improvement  in  "times  "  would  suggest,  but  rather  the  fact  of 
the  matter  is  that  in  those  days  athletic  sports  were  not  treated 
in  quite  the  businesslike  manner  that  they  are  to-day,  and  that 
the  object  of  the  sports  then  was,  at  any  rate  in  part,  to  serve 
as  a  social  gathering.  For  this,  in  fine  weather  (which,  how- 
ever,  was  of  rare  occurrence),  nothing  could  have  been  more 
charming  than  the  Green  Court.  The  contrast  of  the  dark 
green  sward,  the  bright  sunshine  of  early  spring,  the  lightly- 
clad  yoimgsters  in  their  many-coloured  garb  aud  the  grey,  old 
monastic  buildings  furnished  a  scene  of  idyllic  beauty.  For 
sesthetic  reasons,  at  any  rate,  it  may  be  permissible  to  regret 
that  the  venue  of  the  sports  was  ever  changed.  Apart  from 
this  alteration  of  ground  (which  was  finally  settled  in  1902), 
the  chief  changes  of  recent  years  have  been  devised  with  a  view 
to  giving  opportunities  to  those  who  are  not  exceptionally  good 
runners.  The  600  Yards  Handicap  has  now  been  a  regular 
feature  of  the  Sports  for  nearly  thirty  years,  but  in  1903  and 
1905  two  more  handicap  races  were  introduced  at  220  and  120 
yards  respectively.  These  generally  produce  as  many  as  seveuty 
or  eighty  entries,  and  they  are  therefore  to  be  approved,  for, 
af  ter  all,  athletic  sports  are  only  a  means  to  an  end,  and  the 
end  is  the  giving  of  reasonable  exercise  to  as  many  boys  as  pos- 
sible.  Future  innovations  may  well  lie  iu  this  direction.  The 
Tutor  Set  Team  Eace  of  one  mile  (a  race  formed  on  the  analogy 
of  the  Greek  torch-race),  in  which  six  teams,  each  of  four 
boys,  compete,  was  introduced  in  1901,  and  now  provokes  far 
more  enthusiasm  than  any  other  race.  This,  too,  is  to  be 
encouraged,  for  in  it  the  "  pot-hunting  "  element  is  reduced  to 
a  minimimi. 

In  1901  "  Putting  the  Weight "  was  introduced,  and  it  has 
perhaps  to  some  extent  taken  the  place  of  the  old  "  Pole  Jump." 
The  latter  is  a  very  pretty  sport  but,  except  to  the  initiated, 
it  possesses  considerable  danger  and,  although  we  have  no 
records  of  bad  accidents  occurring  at  it,  there  does  not  seem 
sufficient  justification  for  reviving  it.  In  1903  the  innovation 
was  made  of  a  Tutor  Set  Shield  won  by  a  system  of  points 
gained  by  the  successf  ul  competitors  in  aU  the  races  except  the 
Handicaps. 

There  have  been  sports'  matches  against  the  C.O.S.  for  many 
years.     The  first  of  which  we  possess  very  accurate  records  was 
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in  1879,  although  this  was  not  the  first  ever  held,  but  these 
Inter-School  races  were  then  revived  after  a  long  interval.  In 
that  year  the  King'8  School  won  ten  events  out  of  twelve. 
The  races  were  again  held  in  1887,  and  after  1892  almost 
every  year  until  two  years  ago,  when  St.  Edmund'8  School 
reluctantly  abandoned  the  contest,  though  we  may  express 
a  hope  that  it  will  soon  be  revived.  Some  eight  years  ago 
when  the  C.O.S.  had  the  services  of  A.  B.  Geary,  a  runner  of 
very  great  natural  ability,  they  were  successful,  but  except  for 
this  period  the  King^s  School  has  been  generally  successful,  and 
indeed  recently  the  contest  has  been  most  one-sided.  For 
example,  in  1904,  when  we  had  perhaps  the  best  team  that  we 
have  ever  had,  the  King's  School  won  thirteen  events  out  of  four- 
teen.  In  that  year  four  running  records  were  broken  and  one 
was  tied.  The  Quarter-Mile  against  the  C.O.S.  in  that  year 
f  umished  the  best  race  that  we  remember  in  recent  years.  The 
King's  School  possessed  a  couple  of  quite  remarkably  good 
quarter-milers  in  J.  L.  Tomlin,  who  afterwards  competed  with 
great  success  at  Woolwich,  and  H.  J.  F.  Grier,  who  has  siuce 
accomplished  some  remarkable  running  feats  in  Canada.  Grier 
got  off  very  fast  and  cut  out  the  running  at  a  great  pace.  At 
the  Ladies'  Pavilion  he  held  a  lead  of  four  yards.  By  the  half- 
distance  he  had  increased  this  to  twelve  yards,  and  looked  all 
over  a  winner ;  but  Tomlin,  making  his  effort  at  the  Pavilion, 
finished  at  a  hundred  yards'  pace  and  won  by  seven  yards  in 
5S^  seconds,  remarkably  good  time  for  a  schoolboy.  In  1897 
the  "  Triangular  "  sports  were  arranged  as  Inter-School  sports 
against  Dover  College  and  Sutton  Valence  School,  but  they 
were  abandoned  in  1900.  The  King's  School  never  won,  but 
was  second  on  three  occasions  out  of  four.  When  the  match 
with  St.  Edmund's  School  was  abandoned,  a  contest  was 
arranged  against  Dover  CoUege.  So  far  this  has  only  been 
held  once  (in  1907),  when  the  King's  School  was  easily  victorious. 
In  1908  a  cross-country  race  was  arranged  for  the  first  time 
against  a  team  of  Old  King's  Scholars,  and  although  V.  Arnold 
(O.K.S.)  achieved  a  fine  performance  by  doing  28  minutes 
5f  seconds  for  the  course,  the  boys  were  victorious.  In  1903 
a  Day-boys'  Handicap  Steeplechase  was  arranged,  and  this, 
which  has  now  been  held  for  six  successive  years,  has  proved  in 
every  way  a  marked  success. 
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The  School  Eecords  stand  at  present  as  follows : — 

Throwing  the  Cricket  Ball :  105  yards,  2  feet,  7  inches,  by  C.  H. 
Bodington  in  1898. 

Putting  tlie  Weiglit  (14  Ibs.)  :  34  feet,  9  incbes,  by  J.  A.  S. 
Aylward  in  1906. 

Long  Jump  :  19  feet,  10  inches,  by  E.  J.  Castley  in  1893. 

Higb  Jump  :   5  feet,  5  inches,  by  A.  J.  Eenn  in  1896. 

Hundred  Tards :  lOf  seconds,  by  F.  C.  Bovenschen  in  1903  and 
J.  L.  Tomlin  in  1904. 

Quarter-Mile :  53|  seconds,  by  J.  L.  Tomlin  in  1904. 

Half-Mile  :  2  minutes,  8f  seconds,  by  E.  A.  Eoper  in  1905. 

Mile :  4  minutes,  49  seconds,  by  E.  "Watson  in  1905. 

Tutor  Mile  :  3  minutes,  48^^  seconds,  by  Mr.  Cape's  Tutor  Set  in 
1904  (H.  J.  F.  Grier,  'W.  H.  Lovatt,  W.  G.  CampbeU,  and  E.  C.  F. 
0'NeiU). 

Steeplecliase  records  are  not  addedbecause  the  course  hasbeen 
changed  from  time  to  time.  As  runners  Old  King's  Scholars 
have  been  markedly  successful.  F.  A.  Dale,  G.  E.  W.  Green, 
and  S.  S.  Cook  have  run  cross-conntry  for  Cambridge  against 
Oxf ord,  and  W.  Telfer  has  led  the  Cambridge  TJniversity  second 
team.  O.  F.  Huyshe  gained  his  half-blue  for  Orford  in  1904; 
the  next  year  he  led  the  Oxford  team,  and  in  1906  was  awarded 
a  full  "  Blue."  P.  W.  James  was  one  of  the  best  runners  that 
the  School  has  produced.  Although,  unfortunately,  he  had  no 
opportunity  of  showing  his  prowess  at  either  University,  he 
won  in  1892  the  Inter-Hospital  Half-Mile  Championship  in 
2  minutes  2  seconds.  E.  C.  Paris  also  was  most  successful  in 
Hospital  races.  C.  E.  N.  Sherting  won  the  120  Tards  Fresh- 
men'8  race  at  Edinburgh  University  in  1893.  Li  1891  E.  B. 
Hawes  won  the  Freshmen's  Mile  at  Oxford,  and  dead-heated 
for  first  place  in  the  Quarter.  F.  C.  Bovenschen  was  second  in 
the  Freshmen^s  Hundred  at  Oxford  in  1903.  Two  years  later 
G.  F.  Olive  won  the  Freshmen's  Hurdle  race  at  Oxford,  and 
was  selected  to  run  against  the  L.A.C.  Li  1890  E.  P.  Hawes 
was  third  in  the  Half-Mile  at  his  'Varsity,  and  in  1893  E.  B. 
Hawes  was  selected  to  run  in  the  Half-Mile  f  or  Oxf ord  against  the 
L.A.C.  So  far  the  School  has  produced  three  Eunning  "  Blues." 
W.  G.  Mosse  in  1882  won  his  heat  in  the  Hundred  Tards  at 
Cambridge,  and  was  second  in  the  final.  Against  Oxford, 
though,  he  reversed  the  verdict  by  winning  the  L]ter-'Varsity 
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Hundred  outright.  W.  H.  Maundrell  gained  his  Hurdle  Blue 
for  Cambridge  in  1896.  He  represented  his  University  in  1896, 
1897  and  1898,  and  in  the  last  year  was  elected  President  of 
the  C.U.A.C.  R.  E.  Brinsley-Richards  in  1900  was  only  just 
defeated  in  the  Public  Schools'  Mile  Championship,  which  was 
run  in  the  fast  time  of  4  minutes  32|^  seconds.  The  next  year 
he  was  selected  as  first  string  for  Oxford  in  the  Mile. 

King's  School  Paper  Chases  in  the  past  possessed  certain 
peculiarities  of  custom  at  which  the  authorities  nowadays  would 
look  askance.  The  distances  covered  were  often  very  consider- 
able,  but  whether  the  course  lay  through  the  mazes  of  the 
Blean  Woods,  over  Chartham  Downs,  or  across  the  water 
meadows  below  Fordwich,  the  goal,  ?u>rnhile  dictuy  was  always 
a  Public  House.  At  the  door  stood  the  "Hares"  (if  they  had 
escaped  capture)  and  not  infrequently  one  or  two  of  the 
Masters,  who  noted  the  order  in  which  the  exhausted  and 
bedraggled  "  Hounds  "  made  their  appearance,  and  great  was 
the  kudos  attaching  to  a  small  boy  who  obtained  a  good  place 
in  the  straggling  procession.  Once  within  the  hospitable  doors 
of  these  houses  there  was  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  repair 
wasted  tissue  by  partaking  of  a  hearty  meal  of  new  bread  and 
Dutch  cheese,  washed  down  by  unlimited  draughts  of  "  shandy 
gaff."  So  exhilarating  was  this  beverage,  that  the  walk  back 
to  the  city  was  apt  to  be  of  a  somewhat  exuberant  character, 
the  boys  walking  arm  in  arm  six  abreast  and  singing  lustily, 
if  not  very  tunefully,  the  popular  songs  of  the  day.  There 
are  no  features  which  call  for  special  notice  nowadays. 

RowiNa. 

Rowing,  or  at  any  rate  rowing  regarded  as  an  integral  part 
of  the  School  sports,  is  at  Canterbury  quite  a  modem  develop- 
ment.  In  the  old  days  use  was  occasionally  made  of  an  old  f our 
which  was  kept  at  Fordwich,  and  there  was,  indeed,  a  regular 
Masters'  f our.  Occasionally  by  invitation  boys  rowed  in  this,  and 
some  of  them  achieved  considerable  success.  Of  these  we  would 
mention  E.  H.  Greatorex,  Edward  Latter  and  Arthur  Latter. 
At  the  end  of  1885  a  debate  was  held  as  to  the  possibility  of 
f orming  a  Boat  Club  on  the  river  Stour,  but  the  suggestion  was 
negatived  by  a  majority  of  twelve.  In  1887,  however,  such  a 
Boat  Club  was  started  under  the  auspices  of  the  Rev.  T.  Field, 
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and  more  recently  under  the  fostering  care  and  energy  of 
Mr.  J.  M.  Edmonds  and  Mr.  L.  E.  Eeaj  has  attained  popularity 
and  success.  The  King's  School  Boat  Club  is  now  in  a  most 
thriving  condition.  Racing  takes  place  at  the  end  of  every 
Easter  term,  and  in  the  summer  sculling  races  are  held.  Since 
1903  there  has  been  an  annual  boat-race  against  a  crew  of  Old 
King's  Scholars,  and  since  1904  races  for  First  and  Second 
Eours  have  been  held  against  Tonbridge  School.  Against  the 
former  the  School  Four  has  always  been  successful,  probably 
because  it  is  in  better  training  and  more  accustomed  to  the 
difficulties  of  the  short  Fordwich  course.  In  1906  and  again  in 
1908  both  the  King's  School  crews  were  successful  against  their 
rivals  from  Tonbridge.  Of  O.K.S.,  R.  P.  Hawes  rowed  for 
Twickenham  at  Henley  in  1891,  E.  W.  Mowll  for  Jesus  (Cam- 
bridge)  in  1901,  and  A.  P.  Methuen  for  First  Trinity  in  1904. 
H.  F.  Stobart,  E.  W.  Mowll,  and  A.  P.  Methuen  each  gained 
a  "  Trial "  cap  at  Cambridge,  while  F.  H.  HaU,  now  Fellow  of 
Oriel,  gained  his  Blue  as  cox  to  the  Oxford  Eight  in  1870, 
1871,  and  1872. 

HOCKET. 

In  1897  Hockey  was  adopted  at  the  suggestion  of  the  present 
Head-master,  as  a  School  game  to  occupy  the  Easter  term,  but  in 
the  next  year  it  was  found  that  Tutor  Set  Football  sufficiently 
occupied  the  time,  and  the  game  was — perhaps  rather  unf  ortu- 
nately — allowed  to  drop.  Nevertheless,  Old  King's  Scholars 
have  been  well  represented  in  this,  for  A.  R.  Edgell,  R.  M. 
Hassell,  L.  R.  Cooper,  A.  W.  Richardson,  and  0.  B.  Parsons 
have  played  for  their  respective  counties,  and  in  1905  Edgell 
and  Hassell  were  also  selected  to  play  in  the  Southern  Trial 
Match. 

Gtmnastics. 

The  School  Gymnasium  was  built  at  the  same  time  as  the 
Parry  Library,  and  in  1892  the  School  first  sent  up  a  pair  to 
compete  in  the  Public  Schools'  Gymnastic  Competition,  now 
held  at  Aldershot.  In  the  first  year  we  did  not  reach  a  higher 
place  than  sixteenth  out  of  the  twenty-one  schools  competing, 
but  since  that  time  there  has  been  a  steady  improvement,  and 
in  1902  the  School  pair  (R.  D.  Weston  and  W.  E.  Gregory) 
were  fifth,  while  R.  D.  Weston  obtained  the  first  place  in  the 
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whole  competition.  G.  F.  Olive  was  selected  in  the  Oxford 
Gymnastic  VIII.  chosen  against  Cambridge  in  this,  the  first 
jear  of  the  contest.  During  the  last  eight  years  the  School 
has  never  been  lower  than  fifteenth  out  of  the  three  dozen 
schools  represented. 

BOXING. 

Competitors  are  never  sent  up  now  for  the  Public  School 
Boxing  Competitions,  which  are  held  at  the  same  time  as  the 
Gymnastic  Competition.  At  one  time  boxing  was  an  exercise 
much  practised  in  the  School,  and  indeed  many  boys  went 
regularlj  to  the  Barracks  to  have  the  advantage  of  profes- 
sional  training.  An  attempt  was  made  in  1894  to  re-introduce 
it,  and  in  that  year  school  competitions  were  held  for  Light- 
Weights,  Middle  and  Heavy  Weights  (won  respectively  by 
A.  J.  Hassell,  G.  C.  Green,  and  S.  W.  Pears),  but  since  that 
time  it  has  been  allowed  to  drop.  Two  O.K.S. — S.  W.  Pears 
and  G.  C.  R.  Cooke — have  been  selected  to  box  for  Oxford 
against  Cambridge. 

FlVES. 

The  Fives'  Court  in  former  days  occupied  the  site  of  the 
present  gymnasium.  It  had  no  back  wall,  but  a  large  buttress 
on  the  westem  side  like  that  of  the  Eton  Courts  introduced 
certain  intricacies  into  the  game.  Though  without  the  Eton 
"  step  "  there  was  at  the  back  of  the  court  a  little  water-gully, 
and  it  was  the  object  of  the  player  to  hit  so  that  the  ball 
striking  this  would  become  practically  unplayable  ;  but  this 
required  considerable  accuracy,  for  a  ball  bouncing  outside  this 
eitreme  limit  of  the  court  counted  "  out."  The  court  which 
Mr.  Hodgson  built  at  his  own  expense,  and  has  so  generously 
put  at  the  disposal  of  the  boys  of  both  the  Senior  and  the 
Jimior  Schools,  was  completed  in  1888-9.  This  was  the  first 
covered  court.  The  excellent  court  adjoining  the  gymnasium, 
a  most  valued  gift  from  the  Head-master,  was  built  in  1903. 
In  1890  the  Sports'  Committee  decided  that  regular  School 
colours  should  be  given  for  Fives,  and  the  white  cap  with  the 
School  crest  (perhaps  the  prettiest  of  all  the  School  colours)  is 
in  appearance  identical  with  that  which  in  older  times  used  to 
be  awarded  to  the  Cricket  XI.    Regular  matches  are  played 
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against  St.  Augustiiie's  CoUege  and  St.  Edmund's  School,  but 
unfortunately  the  court«  of  both  of  these  are  different  from  our 
own,  and  the  results  of  the  games,  therefore,  depend  largely 
upon  the  court  in  which  they  are  played. 

Lawn-Tennis. 

Li  1883  the  field  at  the  back  of  the  Grange  was  first  levelled 
for  the  purpose  of  making  lawn-tennis  courts,  and  a  toumament 
was  held  then  which  has  since  been  an  annual  fixture.  Before 
that  time  lawn-tennis  was  played  on  a  court  in  the  Masters* 
Garden,  although  there  must  have  been  considerable  difficulty 
as  to  space.  At  the  same  time  the  present  asphalte  court  was 
made  at  a  cost  of  £80.  It  is  perhaps  a  pity  that  this  is  not 
relaid.  At  present  it  serves  for  little  more  than  a  practising 
ground  for  the  trick-bicyclist. 

MiNOB  Spoets. 

Of  minor  sports  and  pastimes  E.  T.  A.  Wigram  and  S.  E. 
Williams  have  represented  Cambridge  University  in  the  annual 
bicycling  races  against  Oxford  ;  A.  W.  Gordon  has  played  golf, 
and  E.  W.  Moore  chess  for  Oxford  against  Cambridge. 

SwiMMTNG. 

During  the  last  forty  years,  as  in  all  schools,  Swimming  has 
been  a  regular  pastime  in  the  summer  months,  and  indeed  it 
would  be  hard  to  find  a  town  better  adapted  than  Canterbury 
for  this  purpose.  The  city  possesses  a  river  and  two  swim- 
ming  baths,  and  is  within  seven  miles  of  the  sea.  Forty  years 
ago  boys  used  to  bathe  regularly  after  school  on  whole  school- 
days  in  the  river.  The  little  boys  leamt  to  swim  at  the  spot, 
so  familiar  to  the  members  of  the  Boat  Club,  where  now  the 
St.  Augu8tine's  CoUege  boat-house  stands.  After  they  had 
succeeded  in  passing  a  swimming  test,  they  were  allowed  to 
proceed  to  the  deep  bathing  place  just  below  the  Eed  Bridge. 
Li  those  days  Dr.  Mitchinson,  Mr.  Hodgson,  and  Mr.  Eussell 
gave  up  much  of  their  spare  time  to  the  teaching  of  swimming. 
Swimming  races  were  occasionally  arranged,  but  were  not 
organized  until  1888. 

When  the  building  of  the  sewage  works  necessitated  a 
change,  the  spot  next  selected  was  in  the  upper  river  near 
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Whitehall,  and  this  was  used  regularly  until  the  building  o£ 
the  large  open-air  swimming  bath,  of  which  the  King'8  School 
boys  now  make  use  on  certain  dajs  of  the  week.  Boys  can  now 
obtain  certificates  for  swimming  certain  prescribed  distances, 
and  Mr.  Guest  has  generously  given  up  much  of  his  leisure 
time  to  the  general  supervision  of  the  arrangements  for 
swimming. 

BiFLE  Shooting. 

The  latest  development  has  lain  in  the  direction  of  organized 
rifle  training.  As  long  ago  as  1884  the  formation  of  a  Rifle 
Company  was  suggested,  and  although  no  Cadet  Corps  has 
been  formed  in  the  School,  yet  every  boy  now  is  able  to  go 
through  a  course  of  training  in  the  use  of  the  rifle.  A  minia- 
ture  range  has  been  set  up  in  the  Gymnasium,  and  regular  use 
is  made  of  this.  Moreover,  in  October  1906  an  open-air  rifle 
range  near  St.  Stephen'8  was  formally  opened  for  the  use  of 
the  School  and  of  the  City  Club.  Since  its  inception  Mr.  Bell 
has  worked  in  the  most  enthusiastic  way  to  train  all  boys  in 
rifle-shooting,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  the  very  near 
future  the  School  will  be  enabled  to  send  a  team  to  Bisley  to 
compete  for  the  Ashburton  Shield. 

All  encouragement  should  be  given  to  any  sport  which 
enables  boys  to  take  upon  themselves  the  duties  of  citizenship 
and  to  answer  the  demand  which  the  State  may  lay  upon 
them.  Whatever  be  the  truth  contained  in  the  Duke  of 
Wellington'B  epigram  conceming  the  playing-fields  of  Eton, 
tbere  is  little  doubt  that  the  movement  towards  systematic 
rifle  training  in  Public  Schools,  which  owes  its  inception  to 
the  enthusiastic  energy  of  the  greatest  General  of  our  day, 
is  the  first  great  step  towards  the  ideal  of  a  "nation  under 
arms." 
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Ci)e  ^rljool  2^011,  1808— 1908. 


An  asterisk  is  placed  against  the  names  of  those  boys  who  were  Captains  of  the  School. 
The  date  is  that  of  entry.     The  names  of  Exhibitioners  are  printed  in  Italics. 


1808. 
Pillow,  Thomas 
Pilbrow,  John 
Loop,  George  Holbet 
Pope,  Thomas  Talbot 
Jollj,  Benjamin 
Cobb,  Frederick 
Wild,  Thomas 
Banks,  Lawrence 

1809. 
*Gabert,  Geo.  (E.  1S15) 
Brew,  "William 
Brew,  Charles 
Trimmell,  George 
Eaton,  John  Skeer 
Blackman,  Thomas 
Woodruff,  Crayford 
*Plater,  C.  E.  (E.  1817) 
Elstead,  Edward 
Warren,  George 
Bushell,  Thomas 
Hammon,  William  C. 

1810. 
*Knott,  R.  R.  (E.  1814) 
Smith,  Charles  Britiffe 
Jagger,  George 
Thomas,  Wm.  (E.  1820) 
Lamb,  Charles 
Skyring,  William 
Dell,  John 
Gower,  Samuel 
Shrubsole,  William 
Keene,  William 
Stone,  George 
Lee,  Wiiliam 


1811. 
Furley,  William  Henry 
*Spratt,  John 
Master,  John  Henry 
Rutley,  Eichard 
Payn,  Antony  Preeman 
Eandolph,  John 
Hallows,  Price  B. 
Hornby,  William  H. 

1812. 

Kirkly,  George 
Rouse,  Charles  Topping 
Edenden,  John 
Keen,  Stephen 
Stone,  TLomas  James 
Quested,  Eeeves 
Horsley,  John 
Bushell,  John 
Huntley,  Thomas 
Cannon,  Edward  St.  L. 

1813. 
Mount,  Eichard  Winter 
Smart,  George  John 
Vile,  George  Thomas 
Cloudesley,  John 

1814. 
Delmar,  Baldock 
Delmar,  J.  (E.  1822) 
Browne,  Rolf 
*Barrard,  Naylor 
Denne,  David 
Henslow,  William  H. 
Smith,Ambro8e(E.  1820) 
Woodruff,  John 


1815. 
Goddard,  William 
Slat€r,  Edward 
Thornton,  James  S. 
Hacker,  Charles 
Preeman,  Rowland 
Copner,  George  Spinar 
Seymour,  Horatio  L. 
Philips,  William 
Philips,  Harry 
Sladdon,  John 
Scott,  George 
Stringer,  George 
TasseU,  John 

1816. 
Macdonald,  George 
*Dotme,     Oeorge     Ed- 

ward  (E.  1825) 
Philpot,  William 
*Usmar,  Thos.  (^.1B,21) 
Clements,  John 
Cantis,  William 
Cantis,  Edward 
Philpot,  George 
Weekes,  Henry 
Boys,  Edward  Q^orge 
Macdonald,  Donald 
Masters,  George 
Hacker,  James 
Parrinton,  William 
Piety,  Richard 
Goddard,  Henry 

1817. 
Bowyear,  Thomas  K. 
Simmonds,  George  C. 
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Browne,  Albert  Arthur 
WoodrufE,  Thomas 
Kingsford,  William 
Kingsford,  Thomas 
White,  John 
Toung,  William  Evans 
Wbite,  Tbomas  Garde 
Martin,  Peter 
Wright,  Henry 
Love,  John 
Love,  William 
Kouse,  Edward  N. 
Browne,  Thomas  M. 
Grubb,  Edward 
Docker,  Robert  Noble 
Furley,  John 
Furley,  Eobert 
Hely,  Forbes 
Heley,  Joseph 
Wright,  Thomas 
Flint,  Thomas 
Dadds,  John 
Denne,  Henry 
Denne,  John 
Hulkes,  Thomas  W. 
Horsley,  Edward 
Simmonds,  John 
Southee,  Eichard 
Tritton,  Frederick 
Browne,  James  Eolf 
Paine,  William 
Plummer,  Edward 
Harrison,  James  Allen 
Hawtrey,  Montague 
Hawtrey,  Stephen 
Vincer,  Edward 
Saundersou,  James  W. 
Aubert,  Matthew 
White,  Francis  Fane 
Archer,  Henry  Plasted 
Watkins,  Frederick  A. 

1818. 
*Moore,  John  (E.  1825) 
Enston,  William 
Scott,  Stephen 
Hewson,  William  Drew 
Browne,  Edmund 
Homersham,  Collett 
Sharp,  William 
Eolfe,  Charles 
Wright,  Timothy 


Cleveland,  Henry 
Philpot,  Stephen 
Sawbridge,  James 
Sawbridge,  Sarauel 
Starr,  Powys 
Eidout,  Henry 
Wrench,  Henry  O. 
Southee,  Eobert 
Southee,  John 
Heritage,  Callaway 
Hobday,  Stephen 
Browne,  William  T. 
May,  Thomas  Baker 
Hammond,  Henry 
Harvey,  John 
Jull,  George 
Bell,  Adolphus  F. 
Smith,  Eowland 
Tomlin,  William 
•Hilton,  William  F. 
Neame,  Frederick 
Smith,  Lewia 
Taylor,  George  De  C. 
Mount,  George 
Bogers,  William  Henry 
Parrinton,  Thomas  V. 

1819. 
Stringer,  Henry 
Cantis,  Henry 
Southee,  Edward 
Friend,  Frederick 
Burton,  Eobert 
Burton,  Francis 
King,  John  Jackson 
King,  William 
King,  Thomas  W. 
Kingsford,  Michael 
Kingsford,  Samuel 
May,  Augustus  Charles 
Bazely,  Charles  H.  B. 
Abbot,  Edward 
Grayling,  John 
Grayling,  Francis  T. 
Scott,  William 
Warren,  James 
Tylden,  Henry 
Arnold,  William  G. 
Eyre,  Edward 
Turner,  Benuett 
Bennett,  Edward 
Snowden,  Thomas  H.  G. 


Shepherd,  Henry 
Archer,  Henry  Plasted 

1820. 
*Bennett,  Thomas  Wil- 

liam  (E.  1830) 
Parrinton,  Charles 
Aubert,  Nicholas  John 
Browne,  Coruelius  H. 
Durs,  George  William 
Fea,  Charles 
Philpot,  Charles 
Fishley,  George  Hugh 
Walter,  James 
Williamson,  John 
Williamson,  James 
Seymour,  John  C. 
Baker,  William  Baker 
Chambers,  Edward  W. 
Thornton,  George 
Southee,  Jennings  U. 
Simmons,  John 

1821. 
Goodban,  Charles 
Scott,  John 
Eobison,  Eobert  S. 
Cowtan,  Thomas  Gore 
Denne,  William 
Denne,  Alfred 
Harris,  John 
*fi»W,/oAn2).(E.1833) 
Furley,  Edward 
Clements,  Henry 
Bazeley,  Thomas  T. 
Tomlin,  Sackett 
Abbott,  Francis 

1822. 
Parker,  Eobert  Deane 
Simmons,  Henry 
Eowe,  William 
Mount,  Plomer 
Tyson,  William  Taylor 

1823. 
Logan,  John 
Paine,  Edward 
Hook,  Charles 
Hook,  St.  Pierre  B. 
Watson,  Alex.  Thos. 
Watson,  Eobert  W. 
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Beer,  James  H. 
Charles,  Walter 
Bowyear,  George  Le  G. 

1824. 
CoUard,  Charles 
Cumraing,  William  K. 
Cumming,  Frederick  J. 
Philpot,  Henry 
Beamish,  William 
Bennett,  John 

1825. 
Marriott,  John  Bax 
Marriott,  Henry  B. 
Mariott,  Eobert  George 
Jones,  John  Pitman 
Paine,  Heury  James 
Sutton,  George  William 
*Pitzgerald,  Henry  J. 
Lowndes,  Henry 
Parker,  WilJiam  Henry 
Hook,  George  Gusteous 
Bird,  Henry  Charles 
Eobinson,  Matthew 
Beer,  Isaac 

1826. 
Pitt,  Charles 
Smith,  Sydney 
Grayling,  James 
Jame8,Jos.  H.  (E.  1831) 
♦Hilton,  Thomas 
Evans,  William  G. 
Clackett,  George 
Eyles,  Henry 
Goodban,  Henry  W. 
Furley,  George 
Wrake,  Charles 
Taswell,  Charles 
James,  Paul 
Dunn,  Eichard 
Dunn,  Marsh 

1827. 
Jones,  William  Henry 
Birt,  William  Henry 
Weekes,  Edward 
Philpot,  John 
Mackeson,  William  L. 
Jones,  Walter 
Thompson,  Anthony 


Kingsford,  Baldock 
McConneU,  Frederick 
McConnell,  Henry  E. 

1828. 
Paine,  Samuel 
Nutt,  John 
Mount,  George 
Brockwell,  — 
Delasaux,  — 
White,  George  P. 

1829. 
Grayling,  George 
Jones,  Leonard 
Brothers,  James 
Bennett,  Francis 
Thorp,  Thomas  S. 
Molesioorth,     Wm.    N. 

(E.  1835) 
Metcalfe,  John  William 
Bird,  Louis 

1830. 
Anderson,  Charles  C. 
Cullen,  Eobert  Court 
Cullen,  Wm.  Henry 
Tritton,  Eebert  H.  G. 
London,  W.  G.  J. 
Pitt,  WiUiam  Alfred 
Southey,  Nelson  Castle 

1831. 
Grayling,  William  T. 
Anderson,  Henry  John 
Austin,  George 
Hottum,  Charles 
Pemell,  James 
Pemell,  Peter 
Peirce,  John  Sampson 
Jones,  Frederick 
Huxley,  T.  S.  (E.  1841) 
Warren,  John 
Tyson,  Thomas  Smith 
Brown,  John  Edward 
Mackeson,  Julius 
Eemington,  W.  E. 
Wilson,  Allen 

1832. 
Kingsford,  O.  (E.  1837) 
Tritton,  John  Marwell 


Tritton,  Eobert  Bennet 
Mount,  Francis  Wm. 
Elwin,  John  Gurney 
Anderson,  Wm.  Abbot 
Brown,  Wni.  Bicknell 
Jameson,  David  H. 
*Watson,  Jas.(E.  1844) 
Purris,  Coates 
Harvey,  Henry 
Gordon,  Eobert  E. 
Eoss,  Charles  Wallard 
Delmar,  Charles 
Mount,  Henry  C. 

1833. 
Wallace,  Allan 
Peirce,  Eichard  King 
Nutt,  William 
Grayling,  Hosier  Gell 
Freud,  George  Eoyle 
Frend,  Wniiam  Henry 
*Southei/,T.C.(E.  1843) 
Davey,  Frederick 
Davey,  Norris  Fasham 
Croasdill,  John  Furley 
Austin,  Harry 
Harvey,  John 
Nutt,  John 
Molesworth,  George 
Bushell,  John 
Bushell,  Benjamin 
Metcalfe,  Powell 
Boulton,  WilliamHenry 
Waddington,  John  J. 
Clarke,  Andrew 
Garstin,  Edward  S. 
Garstin,  Henry  M. 
Boulton,  George 

1834. 
Anderson,  Paris  L.  G. 
Lake,  Eobert 
Fisher,  John 
Fisher,  Francis 
Kingsford,  Henry  B. 
Molesworth,  E.  W.  F. 
Williamson,  G.  E.  S. 
Harvey,  William 
Elwin,  James  Walter 
Bennett,  William 
Baker,  Oscar 
Tritton,  Charles 

T   2 
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"Warren,  Frederic 
MasterB,  George 
Chapman,  William  E. 
McGregor,  John 
McGregor,  "William  D. 
McDonald,  Robert 
Moss,  George 
Gregory,  Wm.  Maundy 

1835. 
*Croo]ce,i:.S.(E.lSd9) 
Hope,  Augustus 
Fox,  Charles  James 
Higham,  John 
EoBs,  Charles  Wellard 
Price,  David  Simpson 
Peckham,  Richard  John 
•  Jessep,  George  Joseph 
Scudamore,  Edward  T. 
Bland,  Leigh  Thos.  H. 
Leith,  Alexander 
Leith,  Walter 
Blackbum,  James  T. 
Barnes,  George  H. 
Homersham,  Hackton 
Bruce,  Henry  Legeyt 
Egar,  John 
Cornelius,  Bernard  M. 
Watson,  Kichard  Marsh 
Douglas,  Donald 

1836. 
Metcalf,  Eobert 
Neame,  George  Friday 
Tumer,  Charles  Willis 
CoUard,  Alfred 
Nutt,  George 
EofEey,  Richard  John 
Holmes,  Henry  Rokeby 
Smith,  C.  B.  (E.  1846) 
Dombrain,  James 
Crane,  AVilliam 
Molesworth,Gildford  L. 
Douglas,  Eobert  G. 
Beer,  Alfred  James 
Hovell,  De  Berdt 
Keene,  AVilliam 
Winch,  Henry 

1837. 
Barry,  William  Henry 
Anderson,  John  G. 


Major,  Eussell  L. 
Major,  Henry 
Mount,  Charles  Alfred 
Barton,  Henry 
Gaze,  John  Pellew 
Lawson,  Douglas  Hugh 
Kingsford,  Christopher 
Lake,  Alfred 
Chisholm,  Charles  T. 
Bland,  Miles 
*Wat8on,R.C.{E.lS\9>) 
Chisholm,  Eobert  T. 
Longmore,  Philip  A. 
Wayet,  Field  Flowers 
Judge,  James  Eobert 

1838. 

Abrey,  Thomas  S.  H. 
Bird,  Godfrey  John 
Mourilyan,  John 
*Waddington,  Herhert 

(E.  LS47) 
Peirce,  Robert  Hodges 
Burgess,  John 
Lucas,  WiLiam  John 
Kingsford,  Montague 
Barnes,  Arthur  John 
Pennell,  Richard 
Webb,  George  Hugh 
Webb,  William  Herbert 
Rendel,  Alexander  M. 
Fielding,  Allen 
Frend,  Edwin 
Spencer,  James  Smith 
Swann,  Edward  Gibbon 

1839. 

Rouch,  Charles 
Chisholm,  George  I. 
Morris,  Edward 
Cornelius,  Alfred  K. 
Dorman,  Charles 
Gregory,  Frederick  W. 
Lucas,  Thomas  Edward 
Wood,  Frederick  C. 
Ford,  George  Webb 
Ford,  Francis  William 
Bruce,  William  Charles 
Delmar,  Edward 
Cockburn,  Charles  F. 


Biron,  S.  J.  (E.  1849) 
Barton,  John  Yarker 
Edmunds,  William 
Benson,  Henry 
Gillow,  John 
Sworder,  Thomas 
Foi,  — 
Hylton,  John  Campbell 

1840. 
Burnaby,  Henry 
Delmar,  James 
Long,  Edward 
Longmore,  Charles  M. 
Longmore,  Matthew  S. 
Smithell,  Thomas  C. 
Turmine,  Augustus  G. 
Young,  David 
Harnett,  Thomas 
Kingsford,  Edw.  St.  A. 
Smith,  E.  G.  (E.  1850) 
Greaves,  Cyril  Abdy 
Scudamore,  Lewis  W. 
Fielding,  Henry 
Pembrook,  Richard 
Rosser,  Charles  Potta 
Fraser,  James  T.  B. 
Pemell,  Edmund 
Mudford,  Fredk.  W.  J. 
Denne,  Heury 
Sankey,  Philip  Menzies 

1841. 

LyoD,  John  Bainbridge 
Glennie,  John  David 
Foord,  Edward  Bromley 
Chenoweth,  John  Jape 
Mount,  Edward 
Cornelius,  Sydnev  M. 
Tulk,  Conrad 
Blackburn,  Alfred 
Goodban,  Frederick 
Goulden,  Thomas 
Hamett,  Ambrose 
Baldock,  Richard 
Palmer,  William  John 
Bird,  James  W.  D. 
Chaplin,  Clifford  W. 
Mason,  John  Nicholas 
Denne,  Richard  Henry 
Holmes,  James  Roberts 
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1842. 
Bames,  Percy  Cook 
Sinith,  Denne 
Scudamore,  Henry  C. 
Grlover,  liobert  Cooke 
Callawaj,  John 
Southee,  Horace  B. 
Phipps,  William  Henry 
Harrison,  William  W. 
Harrison,  Francis 
*Braham,  Douglas 
Grillow,  George 
Fulk,  James  Stuart 
Pieldiug,  Charles 
Glover,  Broughton 
*Marriott,  Oockburn  P. 

(E.  1852) 
Hallowes,  Blackwood 

1843. 

Biron,  Edwin 
Sidebotham,  John  S. 
Hoskins,  Bradford  S. 
Robinson,  Erederick  D. 
Surflen,  William  A. 
Ashton,  John 
Earness,  Thomas  H. 
Hallowes,  Frederick  B. 
Mouriljan,  Greorges  N. 
Mourilyan,  VVm.  H.  S. 
Streatfield,  Johu  F. 
Shaw,  Edmund 
Wallace,  James 
Wightwick,  William 
Temple,  — 
Baldock,  William 

1844. 

Holmes,  John  Roberts 
Beer,  Fitz  George 
Miils,  Richard  Foord 
Pout,  Edward 
Mount,  William  Albert 
Palmer,  William  Henry 
Sworder,  G-eorge 
Ellis,  Arthur 
Boxter,  G-eorge 
Smithell,  Marcus  E. 
Spain,  Q-eorge 
Wright,  Barringtoa  S. 


1845. 
Caimes,  William 
Wild,  MarshaU 
* Biron,H.B.(E.  ISo^) 
Mourilyan,  Walter 
Gillow,  Alfred 
Austin,  Frederick 
Beatson,  L.  ^.(E.1855) 
Braham,  Edward  M. 
*Fairbrass,  E.  (E.  1853) 
Hughes,  Edward  C. 
Sworder,  Charles 
Fulk,  Amelius  A. 
Bushell,  Robert  H. 
Morgan,  Frederick 
Mason,  Frederick 
Calloway,  Edward 
Ingles,  Henry 
Palmer,  George  H. 
Mascall,  Michael 
Hawks,  Augustus 
Fielding,  Rodolph 
Smith,  Danvers  James 

1846. 
Dombrain,  Robert  Peel 
Smeeth,  William  Philip 
Surflen,  Albert 
Walker,  Thomas 
Gillespie,  Robert  RoUo 
Hart,  Charles  James 
Sankey,  Herbert  T. 
Foord,  G-eorge  Cunard 
Bailey,  Philip  R.  S. 
Delmar,  Stuart 
Lewis,  Richard  P. 
Moor,  Drayson 
Walton,  Francis 
Harrison,  Daniel  A. 
Harriaon,  Thomas  H. 
Qillow,  Edmund 

1847. 
Sidebotham,  Thomas  W. 
Temple,  Robert  Charles 
Thornton,  Henry  John 
Waddington,  Joshua 
Harris,  — 
Schneider,  — 
Stolterfoth,  Henry 
Stolterfoth,  Charles  A. 
Bewsher,  — 


Stringer,  Henry 
Best,  William  Edward 
Feilden,  Oswald  M. 
Surflen,  Edwin  Joseph 
Knocker,  Frederic 
Keeling,  Edward  T. 
Best,  Henry 

1848. 
Brockman,  Henry  J. 
Harrison,  Edward  B. 
Waddington,  E.  C. 
Fraser,  Frederick  John 
White,  G-eorge  Baker 
Fraser,  Robert 
*Duval,  P.  8.  (E.  1856) 
Temple,  Augustus 
Bartlett,  William  E. 
Saunders,  William 
Dorman,  William  H. 
Toung,  Robert  Buller 
Bass,  George  E.  B.  N. 
Cladish,  Edward 
Fleet,  James 
G-ibson,  Alexander  D. 
Mason,  Francis 
Morgan,  Henry  John 
Simpson,  .lohn  Marsh 
Smith,  Thomas  Borman 
Stevens,Willia:u  Ogilyy 
Stevens,  G-eorge  S. 
Wilks,  Charles  Henry 
Fowler,  Alfred 
Bradstreat,  Charles  R. 
Bradstreat,  Robert 
Maunsell,  Horatio 

1849. 
Austin,  G-eoffrey  Lewis 
Brockwell,  Johu 
Callaway,  William  P. 
Bogers,  John  James  C. 
Sandilands,  Edwin  C. 
Young,  Thomas 
Peat,  George 
Peat,  Walter  Scott 
Sidebotham,  Henry 
Uther,  Walter  Fredale 
Platt,  — 
Platt,  — 

Walker,  Sydney  George 
Chisholm,  Duncan  T. 
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Delmar,  Henry 
Fraser,  Percy  Philip 
Dixon,  Eobert 
Dixon,  Arthur 
Grenside,  Charles  F. 
Hooper.Willoughby  W. 
Macfarlane,  Victor 

1850. 

J3ettigon,W.  J.(E.1859) 
Hallowes,  George 
Bradstreet,  William  C. 
Hindle,  John  William 
Mackeson,  Frederick  J. 
Mackeson,  Henry 
Wilcox,  William  E. 
Wilcoi,  Frederick  H. 
0'Keeffe,  Charles 
Agar,  John  Charles  D, 
Newall,  William  Smith 
Simpson,  John  M. 
Neame,  Thomas  Allen 
Neame,  Henry  Clayam 
Hills,  George 
Matthew,  Creville  C. 
Stock,  Henry  John 
Furley,  William  Deey 
Mercer,  John  Sharp 
Gwyn,  John  Kebell 
Taylor,  Frederick 
WoodaU,  William  Otter 
White,  John 


1861. 

Blackman,  Thomas 
Gemmer,  Frederick 
Majendie,  Arthur 
Majendie,  John  R. 
Neame,  Walter 
Tanner,  William  B. 
Hordern,  Frederick  A. 
Deshon,  Charles 
Trueman,  Charles  H. 
0'KeefFe,  Manus 
Delmar,  Charles 
Slack,  John  Edward 
Petersen,  Casper  L. 
Eoberts,  Frederick  W. 
Roberts,  Thomas  E. 
Bridger,  John  Pelham 


1852. 

Clayton,  Emilius 
Archer,  Gengele  W. 
Bridger,  Henry 
Brockwell,  Edward  J. 
Abbott,  Walter 
Duval,  Stephen  Smith 
Hill,  Henry 
Hoey,  William  H. 
Johnson,  Richard  T. 
Majendie,  Frank  Anson 
Smith,  Arthur  Keen 
Pye,  Edmund 
Chafy,  William  Kyle 
Clayton,  Arthur  G. 
Deedes,  Francis  George 
Haydock,  Joseph  J.  B. 
Martinet,  Charles  Jules 
Tomson,  William  Fox 
Tomson,  Richard  Reads 
Wallace,  George  A. 
Wood,  John  Partridge 
Ihnner,  J.  S.  (E.  1857) 
Matthew,  Monkton 


1853. 

Collard,  George 
Methley,  Willoughby 
Fater,  W.  H.  (E.  1858) 
Rigden,  George  W. 
Stock,  Frank  Theodore 
Tuke,  Charles  Rowland 
Walker,  Henry 
Mivart,  John 
White,  James  Baker 
Collard,  William  O. 
Barher,  R.  W.  (E.  1860) 
Duval,  Alfred  Tidswell 
Haydock,  Philip  James 
Lucas,  Alexander  B. 
Pope,  William  Havens 
Snodgrass,  John  D. 
Stone,  Edward 
Winter,  John 
Bewsher,  Rodalph 
Griffin,  Frederick 
Hester,  Henry  Thomas 
Gardner,  Robert 
Darwall,  Eveleigh 
Darwall,  Robert  Cecil 


1854. 

Davis,  Gideon  Tumer 
Dombrain,  Henry 
Hallowes,  Adolphus  H. 
Mackeson,  Charles 
Walker,  Robert 
White,  Robert 
Jenkins,  George  C. 
Jenkins,  Walter  H. 
Lake,  Evan 
Stone,  George 
Castleden,  George 
Neame,  George  N. 
Delasaux,  Thomas  W. 
Corbet,  John  Reginald 
Corbet,  Richard  Alfred 
Rymer,  Eichard  Alfred 
Webb,  Walter 
Morgan,  Frederick 
Sketchley,  Arthur  P. 

1855. 

James,  Charles  Orven 
Methley,  John  William 
Rigden,  Harry  H.  R. 
Mason,  Wiliiam  W. 
Furley,  Henry 
Biron,  Thomas  Viny 
Hilton,  Arthur 
•McQueen,  Robert  R. 
Payne,  Howard 
Boys,  Toke  Harvey 
Hall,  Frederick  Sydney 
Danvers,  Roland 
Willis,  — 

Horsley,  John  WilHam 
Archer,F.K.(^.\mV) 
Best,  Walter 
Tanner,  Henrv  Thomas 
•^M^Zer,^.jB.'(E.1859) 

1856. 

Flint,  Frederick 
Mickleburgh,  John  P. 
Mickleburgh,  — 
Homewood,  Charles  E. 
Carleton,  Andrew 
Smith,  Stuart  C.  F. 
Jones,  — 

Archer,  Frederick  L. 
Butler,  Charles  S. 
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Flint,  William 
Love,  Augustus 
Sanduith,  Jolin  HartJey 
Neame,  William 
Ewins,  Edward 

1857. 

Bettison,  John  Edmund 
Flint,  James 
Jackson,  George  F. 
Marriott,  Eobert  T.  J. 
Philpot,  — 

Russell,  Harry  Wright 
Long,  William  Henry 
Louseley,  Barzillar 
Bigglestone,  Edwin  E. 
Love,  Reginald  (E.1864) 
Humfrey,  John 
ThomtoD,  William  P. 
*Du  Boulay,  James 
Kemp,  William  George 

1858. 
Good,  Harry 
Horsley,  Stephen 
Horsley,    William    H.. 

(E.  1864) 
Marten,  Peter  Loubert 
Payne,  William  Henry 
Eigden,  Walter 
Sherriff,  — 
Thoru,  John  James 
Waterworth,  George  H. 
Stephenson,  William  P. 
Vousden,  William  John 
Butler,  Charles  Ewart 
Cassidy,  David  McKay 
Cassidy,  Thomas 
Elwin,  Charles 
Jackson,  John  W.  W. 
Loveless,  Maynard 
Morgan,  Percy  Thomas 
McKay,  John  William 
*KemTp,  John  (E.  1862) 
Walker,  John 
Walker,  Eobert  S.  F. 
Bree,  Michael 
Gawthem,  Francis  T. 

1859. 
Longhurst,  William  B. 
Bignell,  Eichard 


Delasaux,  George  H. 
Smith,  Perceval 
Gardner,  Alfred  Henry 
Gardner,  Edward 
Dixon,  Frederick 
Gardner,  Eeginald  C. 
Flint,  Edward 
Gawthern,  Edmund  F. 
Low,  Andrew  (E.  1869) 
Brown,Frank\^.  1863) 
Smith,  Warren 
Hickley,  Martin  John 
Lyon,  Charles  John 
Furley,  Charles  John 
Beale,  Bernard  Arthur 
Hookham,  Philip 
Maitland,  Pelham 
Maitland,  Herbert  T. 


1860. 

Haines,  Arthur  Vemon 
Horsley,  Frederick 
Horsley,  Hugh 
Eeid,  Thomas  W. 
Archer,  Herbert  E. 
Hedley,  Frederiek 
Prior,  Eichard  .Tames 
Calvert,  Augustus  B. 
Large,  Joseph  Henry 
Cohh,  Charles  William 

(E.  1865) 
Delasaux,  Edward  A. 
Watson,  Herbert 
Cannon,  Stephen  E. 
Du  Boulay,  George  W. 
Flint,  Herbert 
Wilson,  James 
Wilson,  John  H. 
Mason,  Ellis  Tapley 
Lyall,  Harry  William 
Power,  David 
Hemery,  Percy 
Eobertson,Frederick  A. 
Croasdili,  William 
Gardner,  Arthur 

1861. 

Winter,  Henry  E. 
Horsley,  Charles  E. 
Marten,  Stephen  W. 


Lrons,  Jobn 
Chapman,  Arthur  E. 
Eobson,  Edward  S. 
Haycock,  William  H. 
Haycock,  Frederick  A. 
Adams,  George  Morris 
Edwardes,  Eichard  M. 
Bateman,  John  M. 
Dixon,  James 
Hallowes,  E.  P.  B. 
♦Hales,  Clement  T. 
Mason,  Leslie  Ooff  H, 

(E.  1867) 
Boycott,  Henry  Aden 
Kerap,  Walter  Henry 
Wightwick,  William  N. 
Brodribb,  Arthur  A. 
Osborne,  Sidney  E. 
•Gardner,  G.  (E.  1870) 
Hales,  Alfred  Watson 
Mason,  Charles  E.  S. 
Belton,  Henry 
Fowler,  Cyril  C. 
Fowler,  George  Herbert 
Fowler,  Charles  D. 
Fowler,    Reginald    M. 

(E.  1869) 
Lhindas,  Gharles  Leslie 

(E.  1865) 
Backhouse,  Francis  D. 
Bewsher,  Alfred 

1862. 

Prosser,  Walter  B. 
Eutter,  Charles  Joseph 
Emden,  Alfred  Charles 
Ewins,  Joseph 
Ledgard,  Walter 
Warner,  Edward  J.  B. 
Winter,  George 
Jenkins,  Alexander  S. 
Peckham,  Thomas  H. 
Peckham,  Henry  T. 
Peckham,  Arthur  W. 
Skinner,  Hercules  E. 
Townley,  James  Henry 
Buchanan,  Charles  G. 
Hands,  Eobert  Henry 
Nicholson,  Eobert  W. 
*Rall,    Frank    Renry 
(E.  1868) 
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1863. 

Clarke,  Hemy 
Barnard,  John  Henry 
Dundas,  George  Albert 
Marten,  Alexander 
Greatorex,  Edward  H. 
Goulden,  Herbert 
Jones,  Owen 
Hooper,  Greorge  W. 
Horsley,  Arthur  John 
Petley,  Frederick 
Osborne,  Keginald  M. 
Chater,  Henry  Dale 
Chater,  Arthur  W. 
Wainwright,  Thotnas  R. 
Stewart,  Charles  Dilnot 
Pemmell,  William  P.  A. 
Bredin,  Arthur  Edgar 
Smith,  Reginald  Walter 
Cannon,  William  A. 
Hookham,  Paul 
Richardson,  Richard  T. 
Richardson,  Charles  T. 


1864. 

Wood,  Andrew  Goldie 
Cooley,  Thomas  Allen 
Hora,  Melville 
Altham,  William  Sheill 
White,  Henry  Campbell 
Tallant,  Francis  A. 
Mason,  EUis  Tapley 
Mason,  Walter 
Blailand,  John  Lake 
Austen,  Arthur  George 
Lipscomb,  Henry  James 
Gardner,  Philip  Thomaa 
Smith,  Algernon  Armi- 

lius  R.  A. 
Elint,  Horace 
Faithf  ul,  Reginald  G.  H. 
Lord,  Charles  J.  W. 
Kearney,    A.     W.     (E. 

1873) 
Thornton,  Swinford  L. 
Ploetz,  Richard  A.  (E. 

1868) 
Brockman,  Alfred  D. 
Collard,  Erederick  E.  W. 
Davies,  Daniel  Hart 


1865. 
Wacher,  Prank 
Morice,  Henry  Edward 
Cannon,  Henry  Stury 
Dun,  Edward  William 
Hall,  Alexander  B. 
Astley,  Charles  J.  D. 
Steel,  John  William  A. 
Goldfrap,  Henry  C.  S. 
Rugg,  Edward  P. 
Rugg,  Frederick  G. 
Field,  Ernest  Walter 
Hands,  John  Barry 
Macdonald,   Henry    F. 

(E.  1870) 
Elwin,  Wiiliam  N. 
Bredin,  Audrew  N.  W. 
Fielding,  George  F.  M. 
Pooley,  John 
CoUard,  Montagu 
Hume,  William  J. 
Currey,  Charles  Alfred 
Collard,  George 
Fowler,  Julian  de  Courey 
Bigg,  Henry  Adolphus 
Tuckey,  Charles  W.  L. 
Avann,  Arthur  Alfred 
Walker,  Arthur  W. 
Nash,  George  Fraser 
Moxon,  William 
Wainwright,  William  F. 
Anderson,  Joseph  E. 

1866. 
Gulliver,  George 
Spring,  Alfred  Edward 
Cowell,  John 
Bennett,  Henry 
Jackson,  Gilbert 
Jackson,  William  Hen^ 
Molesworth,  Francis  H. 
Molesworth,  John  H. 
Buchanan,  Theodore  J. 
Barnes,  Herbert  Cecil 
Barnes,  Ashley  L. 
Lawless,  Edmund  James 
Richardson,  Richard 
Ash,  Henry 
CoUard,  Percy  White 
Venables,  Arthur  Frank 
Morice,  R.  E.  (E.  1872) 
Maling,  Robert  W. 


Hough,  Charles  Henry 
Swithinhank,     Herhert 

Spencer  (E.  1872) 
Henderson,  Everard  H. 
Latter,  Edward 
Eobb,  Henry  Valentine 
Williamson,  Stephen  H. 
Commins,  Charles  A. 
Collard,  Egerton 
Foster,  Ambrose  M. 
Corfield,       Conyngham 

William  George 
Rugg,  Henry  Halford 
Peraell,  Edgar  Bredin 
Mount,  Walter 
Brereton,  John  Rosier 

1867. 
Denne,  Ralph  Thomas 
Nash,  Aleiander  Ebeu 
Ashenden,  Percy 
Bell,  Martin  Luther 
Flint,  George  Shepherd 
Hawksworth,  W.  T.  M. 
Mason,  Gerard  More 
*Field,     Thomat      (C. 

1871-3,  E.  1873) 
Thomson,  Martin 
Auderson,  Joseph  E. 
Sankey,  Percy  Edward 
Latter,  Arthur  Herbert 
Pollard,  Joseph 
*Ottley,    Robert    Law- 

rcnce(C.andE.1874) 
Rugg,  William  Robert 
Hall,  Arthur  Pickard 
Brockman,  Lewis  James 
Marghew,  Arthur  Farr 
Parkinson,  Thomas 
Halhed,  Champion 
Allison,  James 
Swithinbank,  H.  W. 
Latter,  Bertram  Henry 

(C.  1876,  E.  1877) 
Wroth,  Warwick  W. 
Robb,  David 
Macdonald,  Thomas  M. 
Payne,  Johu  Bruce 
White,  Henry  Campbell 
Jones,  Donald 
Fowier,  Wilf  red  Arthur 
Fowler,Valentine  A.M. 
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1868. 
Wells,  Frank  Jokn 
"Wild,  Charles  Greorge 
Ward,  Arthur  Ernest 
CoUinga,  Godfrey  D. 
Thomton,  Henry  Jelf 
E<)b8on,  Harry  Nesbitt 
Hume,  Greorge  Douglas 
Eigden,  Bryan 
Hake,  E.  D.  (E.  1874) 
Woods,  Alfred 
Wainwright,  A.  S.  R. 
Brewer,  VVilliam  S. 
Cook,  Henry  Lucas 
Spiers,  A.  H.  (E.  1871) 
Maudson,        Beresford 

Frederick  Harold 
Foster,  Riehard  S.  S. 
Cracknall,  Hiigh  F. 
Eair,  Alexander  Wilton 
Fair,  George  Alfred 
Owen,  Charles  J.  B.. 
Spiers,  Ernest  George 
Morris,  Frederick  W. 
Dibhen,    John    Arthur 

(E.  1871) 
Dibben,  Herbert  W. 
Tomson,  Thomas  C. 
Eichman,  Edward 
Vaile,  Arthur 
Smith,  Norraan  L.  A. 
*  Harrison,  Frederick  T. 

(C.  and  E.  1875) 
Barnes,  Jersey 
Woodruff,  Charles  E, 
Woodruff,  Arthur  W. 
Hawksworth,  H.  B. 
Boys,  Henry  Henderson 

Harvey  (E.  1875) 
Petman,  Robert 
Welby,  William 
Spicer,  Stephen  T.  S. 
Vaile,  Lawrence  W. 

1869. 
Fielding,  Ernest  Charles 
Hawkins,  William  B. 
Dean,  John  (E.  1876) 
Dean,  Edward  Vincent 
Nash,  Samuel  F.  M. 
Dorman,  Charles  H. 
Eaper,  Alfred 


Cox,  Charles  Stanley  B. 
Foreman,  Frank 
Scratton,  Arthur 
Cracknall,  Frank  A. 
Cobb,  George  Henry  S. 
Rendall,  Edward  Davey 
Eichards,  Chas.  Hy. 
Richards,  Augustus  F. 
Scott,  Eobert  Hilton 
Matheson,    Heylin     F. 

(E.  1876) 
Lechmere,  Charles  L. 
Denne,  Arthur  Robert 
Kennett,  Frederick  W. 
CoUard,  Stanley  Ash 
Rowe,  Arthur  Walton 
Bulley,  Frederick  A.  G. 
Astley,  John  Dugdale 
Blaxland,  Bruce 
Munns,  Edward 
Peckham,  Cecil 
Macgachen,  John  R. 

1870. 
Macgachen,  A.  F.  D. 
Wood,  Reginald 
Gollmer,  Charles  H.  V. 
Muuns,  Frederick  G. 
Mayers,  Frederick  H. 
Mayers,  Hy.  M.  S. 
Wotton,  Edward 
Fairbrass,  Henry  G. 
Collard,  Spencer 
Mount,  Ailan 
Hewett,  Horace  D. 
Long,  Roberc 
Macdonald,  Wm.  M. 
Macdonald,  Thomas  M. 

(E.  1875) 
Schurr,  George  J.  H. 
Deane,  Charles  A.  C. 
Deane,  Harry  Furse 
Lucy,  Arthur  Everard 
Parry,  Edward  A. 
Toung,  Q^orge  Brook 
Robb,  Dav-id 
Sauderson,  William 
Georges,  Hy.  W.  E. 
Jenkins,  Charles  B.  H. 
Clarke,  Melville  H. 
Spicer,  Ernest  M. 
Smith,  Archibald  G. 


Lye,  George  Leigb 
Brown,  Walter  H. 
Harrisson,  William  R. 
Nutting,  Wm.  Bligh 
Tevershiam,  — 
Teversham,  Sidney  H. 
Squire,  Charles  E. 

1871. 
Cowley,  Arthur  Tebbs 
Darling,  Thomas  B. 
Fielding,  Arthur  G. 
Williamson,  Silas 
Terry,  Wiliiam  H. 
Morgan,  Walter  Giles 
WalUs,  Hy.  T.  M. 
*Mo8se,    frilliam    Geo. 

(C.  and  E.  1879) 
Goldsmith,  Edmund  W. 
Hughes,  Hy.  Alexander 
Fairbrass,  Herbert 
Crowther,  Thomas  W. 
Crowther,    Francis   N. 

(E.  1871) 
Crowther,  Charles 
Tenison,  Michael  Geo. 
Tenison,  William  Thos. 
Ball,  Gerard  Hanley 
Swithinbank,  H.  W. 
Mason,  Sidney  More 
EbnsaU,  Wm.  de  C. 
ElmsaU,  S.  de  C. 
Moffatt,  H. E.i^E.m^) 
Fairbras3,  Charles 
Robb,  Edward  Cameron 
Crick,  Arthur  Herbert 
Crick,  Waker 
Forbes,  Hy.  Hodges 
Blenkinsop,  James  T. 
Coar,  Charles  F. 
Cooke,  PhUip  Barrett 
OUve,  Edward  R. 
Sercombe,  WiUiam  H. 
Alexander,  George  C. 
Crerar,  John 
Cannon,  Thomas  G. 
Goodban,  Francis  E. 
CrackuaU,  Wm.  H.  S. 

1872. 
Geidt,  Alfred 
Brown,  WUUam  F. 
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Hay,  George  Alexander 
Evans,  Oliver 
Hunt,  James  Sidney 
Alger,  Q-eorge  H. 
Thoniton,  Bertram 
Prentice,  Zachariah 
Armstrong,  William  G. 
Lomax,  John  Acton 
Joad,  Edwin 
Parry,  Frederick  Sidney 
Polehampton,  John 
Poynder,  Alfred  James 
Bear,  William 
Hart,  Montague 
Skelton,  Spencer  E,  L, 
Barkworth,  Walter  T, 
Hake,  Lewis  Francis 
Somerville,  Dudley  S, 
Nourse,  Stanhope  M, 
Woodgate,  F,  W, 
Bing,  Charles 
Hook,  Edwin  Ernest 
Q-ates,  Walter  George 
Wallia,FrederickW.  R, 
Wright,  Malcolm  W.  Z. 
Wright,  Bernard  D.  Z, 
Perkins,  John  E,  S, 
Dunn,  William  Henry 
Marwick,  David 
Drury,  G.  P.  (E.  1879) 

1873, 
Clark,  William  Lyon 
Hall,  Charles  Pell 
Thompson,  C.  Le  M, 
Pughe,  Walter  R.  H, 
Ingram,  John  Williams 
Ingleden,  Henry 
Cutler,  William  W. 
Rigden,  AUan 
Williamson,  Johu  J. 
Armstrong,  L.  F.  M. 
Chambers,  John 
Oates,  Wiiliam  Henry 
Oates,  Robert  J,  W. 
^Corbould,   Edward  J. 

(C.  and  E.  L88L) 
Williams,  Leonard 
Hake,  Ormond  Butler 
Polehamptou,  H.  E, 
Marwick,  James 
Jacottet,  Henri 


Moore,  Percy 
Moore,  Sidney 
5;?ro«Z«,  fF.C.  (E.1880) 
Shea,  Frank 
CufE,  Edward 
Robertson,  John  G, 
Robertson,  Norman  C. 
Burch,  James  Ernest 
Gollmer,  Alfred  J.  A. 
Malden,  Arthur 
Malden,  Percy 
WyncoU,  Charles  E. 
Wyncoll,  Frederick  H. 
Barker,  EdwarJ  Neale 
Stonham,  Charles 
McAlIum,  Charles  D. 
McAllum,  Daniel 
Armstrong,  F,  G, 
Terry,  Edward  Bacheler 
Higgins,  Edward  C, 
Pheiips,  Harry  V,  M, 
Watts,  Arthur  Edward 
Watts,  Henry  Walter 
Bateman,  Hinton  E. 

1874. 
Douton,  Charles  Henry 
Hadden,  Frederick 
Crowther,  Bobert  T. 
d'Almeida,  John  H, 
Somerville,  Edmund 
Somerville,  John  J, 
Tuckey,  James    G.    W. 

(E.  1883) 
Lancaster,  Walter  J. 
Philpott,  Herbert 
Morriss,  Ernest  M. 
Claris,  George  Martin 
Cutler,  Alfred  C.  L, 
Prentice,  Frederick  P, 
Wotton,  Thomas 
Parry,  John  Franklin 
Long,  Henry  James 
Scholefield,  Clement  G, 
Day,  Maurice  William 
Randolph,  Bemard  H. 
Brown,  Roland  Bolney 
Sparkes,  Charles  JVard 

(E.  1882) 
Flint,  Benjamin  Henry 
Blenkinsop,  Layton  J, 
Smith,  Francis  Martin 


!  0'Hora,  Thomas  W, 
Blakey,  Robert  Ernest 

'  David,  John  Lenthall 
Beaumont,  Arthur  M, 

1875, 
Fielding,  Henry 
Elwin,  Jenner  Bent 
Williams,  Percy  F. 
Mackenzie,  Frank 
Mackenzie,  Kenneth  L. 
Armstrong,  Thomas  P. 
Larking,  Frederick  A. 
Thwaites,  Hugh  Evans 
Lepard,  Arthur  G.  C. 
Tully,  John 
*Cowper,    William   (C. 

1882-3,  E.  1883) 
*  Wyse,     William     (C. 

1876-7,  E.  1878) 
Godfrey,  T.  de  Breton 
Godfrey,  John  B. 
Godfrey,  Charles  James 
Leslie,  'William  C,  C. 
Morris,  Arthur  H. 
Sowerby,  Leslie  George 
Jarvis,  John 
Crowther,  Edward  D, 
*Scott,  Melville  (C.  and 

E.  1880) 
Blenkinsop,  Alfred  P. 
Sheppard,  Reginald 
Brook,  Alfred 
Perkins,  Arthur  Thomat 

(E.  1881) 
Wigram,  Edward  T.  A. 
Crowhurst,  .Tames  W. 
Scott,  Henry 
White,  Alfred  Duncan 
Longraan,  Harry  James 
Newbolt,  Kenelm  D, 
Robinson,  Grant 
Beatson,  Leonard  Frank 
Rosenberg,  O.  J.  G.  M. 

1876. 
Crovey,  Henry  Latham 
Simpson,  Foster  E.  S. 
Dorman,  Francis  T, 
Williamson,  Charles  C. 
Moore,  Stanley  Gerald 
Wigram,  Bobert  A. 
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Menpes,  Arthur 
Cameron,  George  H. 
Kingsford,  Arthur  B. 
Dun,  Eaymond  Charles 
Kenney  -  Herbert,    Ar- 

thur  H.  C. 
WHte,  Ethelbert  E. 
Twiss,  Horace  William 
Yearwood,  Henry  Gr. 
Cobb,  John  Bartleit 
Cobb,  Henry  Vain 
Peacocke,  William  T. 
Harke,  Henry  Martyn 
Crowther,  Henry  S. 
Davidson,  Thomas  E.. 
Latter,  Hugh  Robinson 
Smith,  Ernest  Edward 
Sidebotham,  F.  W.  G. 
Boothby,  William  O. 
Boberts,  Henry  Boys 
Welby,  Albert  Lepine 
Armstrong,  Charles  H. 
Gribbs,  George  F. 
Marsack,  Alfred  B. 
Stonham,  Emest 
Glennie,  Eeginald  G. 
Henham,  Herbert  C. 
Anderson,  Alex.  W. 
Anderson,  John  Buckle 
Johnson,  Charles  Grove 

1877. 
Gordon,  Hamilton  H. 
Gordon,  George  V.  H. 
Wood,  Alfred 
Fielding,  John 
Curtis,  Thomas  W.  K. 
Stvirgeon,  Charles  F.  W. 
Philpott,  Kobert  S. 
Philpott,  Thomas  Leslie 
Crawford,  James  R. 
Burch,  Henry  Edwin 
Nall,  John  Frederick 
Hunt,  George  Henry 
King,  Charles  Arthur 
Crawford,  John  G.  H. 
Andrews,  Guy  Eobert 
Mangan,  Frederick 
Collard,  Macintosh  Hill 
Hill,  Frank  Phineaa 
Villiers,  Henry  M. 


Villiers,  John  Eussell 
Jones,  Mostyn  H. 
Lowndes,  Charles  A. 
Lowndes,  Fredk.  L.  A. 
Armstrong,  William 
Ferkins,  F.  L.  (E.  1884) 
Hirsch,  Godfrey  PhiKp 
McClean,  William  A.  C. 
Green,  Bertram  F.  B. 
Green,  Theobald  E.  B. 
WilJiamson,  Henry 
Glennie,  Harry  Eobert 
Gann,  Thomas  William 
Holmes,  Ernest  Lewin 
Ayre,  Charles  Emest 
Irvine,  Gerard 
Gardener,  Walter  W. 
Moorhouse,  Christopher 
Sandilauds,  Henry  G. 
Hambrough,  A.  A.  C.  A. 
Hort,  John  George 
Wroth,  Cbarles  C.  M. 
Wroth,  Apthur  Edgar 

1878. 

Mudford,  William 
Corbould,  Eupert  H. 
Simmonds,  Frederick 
Gibson,  Norman  W.  J. 
*Itamtnellt    Thomas   E. 

(C.  and  E.  1886). 
Hankin,  Cyril  S.  P. 
*Moore,  Edward  W.  (C. 

and  E.  1885) 
Cowper,  Joseph  Harris 
Ward,  Frank  William 
Bolus,  Gillham 
Jordan,  Alfred  Edward 
Gibb,  WiUiam  Alfred 
Bing,  Sidney 
Horner,  Frederick  H. 
Homer,  Eeginald  G. 
Way,  Gregory  L.  H. 
Way,  Herbert  W.  L. 
Tearwood,  James  A. 
Hunt,  Wright 
Amos,  Frauk 
Fleet,  James  Austen 
Fleet,  Edward  Arthur 
Swales,  Cecil  P.  M. 
Hebb,  Sidney  B.  B. 


Clemenger,  Alex.  N. 
Wardell,  Warren  H. 
WilJis,  Arthur  B.  E. 
Barnes,  Henry  Kendall 
Tayler,  Pierre  H. 
Alcock,  John  Mark 
Freston,  Henry  W. 
Broadhurst,  Edward 
Suttie,  James 
Suttie,  Alexander 
Eustace,  William  Moss 
Brine,  Algemon  L. 

1879. 

Ayre,  William  Edward 
Beresford,  Walter  V. 

De-la-Poer 
Bruton,  Alexander  F. 
La  Trobe,  Wilfred  I. 
Moorhouse,  John  C. 
Leslie,  Henry  D.  F. 
Mackeion,  Q.  (E.  1885) 
Evelyn,  — 

Dale,  Frederick  Aquila 
Miskin,  William 
Hulke,  Lewis  I.  B. 
Allen,  Eoland 
Parsons,  Charles  0. 
Cobb,  William  Francis 
Blakey,  Eustace  Henry 
Bendyshe,  Eichard 
Peacocke,  Francis  0'N. 
Evans,  George  C.  M. 
Crawford,  Herbert  V. 
Fry,  John  Marchant 
Bush,  James  Sandford 
Sandilands,  Gordon 
Beatson,  Harold  Anby 
Bames,  Ernest 
Biron,  Edwin 
Biron,  Henry 
Biron,  Frank 
Blore,  Hubert  Eichard 
Boothby,  Frederick 
Burgess,  Henry  Noel 
Bush,  Eobert  Marsh 
Gordon,  AJexander  W. 
Hawes,  Robert  Porson 
Isacke,  Charles  Victor 
Johnson,  Grove 
Johnson,  John  F. 
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Jolinson,  Percival 
Latter,  Alq.  (E.  1889) 
Miskin,  Aifred  Hilla 
Eavenhill,  Henry  S. 
Gogarty,  Henry  E. 
Gibson,  Bertram  E. 

1880. 

Bishop,  Henry  G.  C. 
*Bi>ihop,  Kobert  Digby 

(C.  and  E.  1884) 
Boodle,  Charles  Wilf  red 
Gocher,  Henry  Percy 
Longmore,  Edward  W. 
Sharman,  Fredk.  J,  W. 
Sykes,  Percy  M. 
Klinck,  Frederick  G. 
Evans,  Norman  John 
Gibb,  John  George 
Hodgson,  Leonard  G. 
Wilcox,  William  M. 
Gardener,  Archibald 
Jordan,  Percy  Holker 
Beaumont,  John  A.  Des 

Voeux 
Milsome,  Harry  Blunt 
Frend,  Edward  Charles 
Plummer,  Lambert 
Morrah,  Herbert  A. 
Gogarty,  David  A. 
Streatfield,  Hubert 
Abbott,  John 
Hughes,  George  D.  M. 
Atkinaon,  Arthur  G.  B. 
Atkinson,  Fredk.  E.  B. 
Shelmerdine,  Frank 
Kyley,  Geoffrey  C.  E. 
Hyde-Smith,  G.  R.  C. 
Evans,  Horace  C. 
King,  Henry  Oswald 
EUam,  George  Sydney 
Sykes,  Alfred  Charles 
Liviugstone,  H.  A.  A. 
Harke,  Frederick  V. 
King,  Henry  Osborne 
McClean,  Colin 
Gocher,  Leonard 
Clay,  Albert  Edward 
Crabtree,W.A.(¥,.\.^m) 
Williams,  Edward  A. 
Williams,  Henry  John 


Spencer,  Bertram  S. 
Girdlestone,  Arthur  N. 
Nicholson,  Charles 
Joice,  Charles  Albert 
Borrodaile,  George  L. 
Haioes,   Edward  Bum 
(E.  1890) 

1881. 

Bendyshe,  Edmund  A. 
Hall,  John  Basil 
Hughes,  Charles  Eruest 
Teatts,  Charles  Stauley 
Hunt,  Edward  Gowers 
Prior,  Basil 
Glennie,  Arthur  V. 
Coo,  Charles  W. 
Williams,  Sydney  E. 
CoUard,  Nelson 
Long,  John  B^ginald 
Payn,  Sydenham  A. 
Ballingal,  Robert  R. 
Ashton,  Thomas  Knight 
Bosanquet,  Keginald  A. 
Moule,  Charles  F. 
Claye,  Francis  M. 
Wilcox,  Theodore  R. 
Ellam,  Edward 
Wylie,  Robert  WiUiam 

(E.  1885) 
Crowther,  John  Emest 
Wilmot,  T.  G.  H. 
Wilmot,  Louis  F.  B. 
Sladen,  Heury  Danvers 
Sladen,  Francis  Danvers 

(E.  1885). 
Carter,  Evan  Eyare 
Beatson,  Leonard  F. 
Beatson,  Harold  Anby 
Haines,  Frederick  W. 
Kobinson,  Wellesley  H. 
Robinson,  Charles  L. 
Hedger,  Ralph  W.  A. 
Gibson,  Walter  C. 
Boothby,  Basil  T.  B. 
Fryer,  John  Rogers 
Burch,  Arthur  R.  W. 
Ashenden,  Leonard  T. 
Hall,  Henry  Joseph  N. 
Temple,  William 
Robinson,  William  J. 


Robinson,  Henry 
Procter,  George  A. 

1882. 

Vallance,  Erneat  C. 
Berger,  Ernest  L.  C. 
Tanner,  Charles  0.  O. 
Blore,  Edward 
Frith,  Frederick 
Howard,  Vincent 
Tomsett,  Harry  Malpas 
Spain,  Walter  Smitheyt 
Steward,  William  H.  W. 
Crawford,  Charles  S. 
Moxon,  Charles  Ash 
Gocher,  Gilbert 
Hopkins,  William  H. 
Mullins,  George  J.  H. 
Atherton,  Richard  P. 
Trotter,  Charles  Gordon 
McConnel,  Murray 
*Moule,  Edward  Henry 
(C.  1887-8,  E.  1888) 
Frend,  John  Palliser 
Bishop,  Herbert  Edwin 
Green,  Gerald  E,  W. 
Bryer,  Edgar  Thdmas 
Ryley,  James  Percy 
Bingley,  Arthur  G.  E. 
Bingley,  Robert  Cecil 
Tanner,  Henry 
Workman,  Hesketh  V. 
Thompson,  Arnold  E. 
Hedger,  Ernest 
Turner,  George  James 
Amos,  Harry  Beard 
Underwood,  Charles  R. 
Parry,  Charles 
Wigram,  William  A. 
Loosemoore,  AUan  C. 
Loosemoore,  Francis  W. 
Welstead,  George  R. 
Welstead,  Arthur  D. 
Cross,  Alexander  W. 
Cross,  Rupert  Caledon 
Smith,  George  Henry 
Harrison,  Haydn  Thies 
Naylor,  Henry  W.  L. 
Goulden,  Herbert  E. 
Bredin,  Alexander 
South,  John  Lett 
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Bell,  Architald  W.  B. 
Wood,  Ealph 

1883. 
Stein,  Harry  Walter 
Bell,  James  Arthur  W. 
Kingdon,  Clement  T.  C. 
Kingdon,  Frederick  B. 
Sladen,  Walter  M. 
Scott,  George  Sydney 
Eammell,  Arthur  W. 
Eoberts,  Alhert  Emest 
Peacocke,  Philipe  G. 
Mead,  Philip  Clement 
*Tassell,  Douglas  S.  M. 

(C.  and  E.  1890) 
Hamilton,  James  G. 
Elwyn,  EicTiard  F.  (E. 

1888) 
Woods,  George  A. 
Townley,  Wm.  G.  M. 
Carr,  Maurice  James 
Stringer,  Prederick  W. 
Donaldson,  Clement  T. 
Eammell,  Sydney  J. 
Corlett,  John  Stebhing 
Long,  Allen 
Wimberley,  H.  I.  A. 
Leife,  Basil  Walter  C. 
Ludgate,  Arthur  W.  S. 
Spooner,  William  A. 
Ingram,  Herbert  P. 
Parmiter,  Charles  L. 
Swales,  Seymour  W.  N, 
*SmHJi,    Leonard   Wm. 

(C.  and  E.  1889) 
Payne,       Emest       Le 

Fevre 
Green,  Edgar  W.  B. 
Walterfield,  Hugh  O. 
Caldbull,  William  F. 
Hamson,  George  S. 
Hawkins,  Edward  L. 
Eves,  Francis  G.  B. 
Smallwood,  Hy.  A. 
Eobinson,  Hy. 
Kingdon,  Samuel  B. 
Kingdon,  Edward  V. 
Eoe,  Norman  Percival 
Eoe,  Claud  Hamilton 
Carter,  William  Edward 
Venn,  George  W.  C. 


Eowlands,  Albert  E. 
Galloway,  — 
Johnson,  John 

1884. 
Alder,  Charles  H.  L. 
Craster,  Thomas  Wood 
Eichmond,  Arthur 
Eyder,  Eobert  P. 
Sowerby,  Seymour  W. 
Isacke,  Hubert 
Terry,  Arthur 
Athawes,  Edioard  J.  S. 

(E.  1892) 
Elliott,  Sidney  William 
Brown,  George  E. 
Eoss,  Ealph  James 
Peachey,  Gilbert  P. 
Biggleston,  Herbert 
Shaw,  Percy 
Talman,  Francis  Seal 
Turnbull,  Peveril  A. 
Nutter,  Albert  C.  S. 
Eumford,  Eobert  H. 
Watts,  Donald  Bruce 
Loosemore,  Herbert  H. 
Page,  William  Gray 
Scott,  Thomas 
Bullock,  Eichard  L. 
Seppings,  Hugh  Temple 
*Smifh,    John    Herbert 

(C.  and  E.  1891) 
Johnson,  John  Fredk. 
Page,  Stanley  Hatch 
Quested,  Ernest  L.  P. 
Johnson,  Percival 
Blore,  William  Parry 
Johnson,  Percy  C. 
Alder,  HerbertT.  L. 
Alder,  Randall  E.  L. 
Slater,  George  Harold 
Slater,  Philip  Hugh 
Longfield,  George  F. 

1885. 
Turnbull,ArthurLovett 
Thomson,  Arthur  W.  D. 
Evans,  Edward  George 
Cobb,  Francis  William 
Carr,  Arthur  Perronet 
Eoss,  Basil  James 
Temple,  Arthur  H.  W. 


Hamilton,  David  M. 
Douglas,  Hy.  John 
Boycott,  Eichard  C. 
Boycott,  Frank  Ellis 
Maclear,  Harry 
Eobinson,  Jolin  Bowan 
Maugham,  William  S. 
Wood,  Harold 
Hoare,  Douglas  J. 
Archer,  Sidney  H.  L. 
Buss,  Charles  Dee 
Hawes,  E.  B.  (E.  1900) 
Kitchingman,  Wm.  E. 
Copland,  Charles  P. 
Fogarty,  Nelson  W. 
Crowhurst,  Charles 
Scott,  Harold  C. 
Wharton,  Charles  H. 
Wharton,  Eeginald  A. 
Green,  George  C. 
Ingram,  Norman  M. 
Crowhurst,  Percy 

1886. 
ParJcer,    Harry    8.    8. 

(E.  1891) 
Wilding,  Henry 
Cullin,  William  H.  A. 
Bowley,  Leonard  J.  P. 
Hichens,  Peverell  S. 
*Beynon,   FredericTc  8. 

(C.  and  E.  1893) 
Stringer,  Henry  Gray 
Johnson,  Harold  M. 
Cullin,  Harold  Joseph 
Lenox,  George  Duncan 
Beaumont,  Fredk.  W. 
James,  Philip  William 
Knocker,  Harold  Cox 
Parr,  Eobert  Hemming 
Vernon,  Hugh  W.  F. 
Bredin,  Thomas  E. 
Stuart,  Arthur  E. 
Stuart,  Herbert  C. 
Innes,  Aleiander  B. 
Longfield,  Claud  E. 
Bell,  Herbert  F.  L. 
Etheridge,  Charles  E. 
Wills,  Bertram  Shera 
Stuart,  Walter  Ernest 
Sawbridge,  Irving  E.W. 
Talman,  Stephen  G. 
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"Watts,  Philip  James 
Burch,  Eeginald  Eont 
Thompson,  Austin  H. 
Brepsey,  Cyril  Edward 
Wills,  Cecil  Upton 
Skinner,  John  Harding 
Johnson,  Harold 
Naylor,  Alfred  A. 
Bredin,  Henry  Noble 
Heriot,  George  C.  P. 
Loosemore,  AUan  C. 
LooBemore,  Francis  W. 
Carter,  William  E. 

1887. 
Finn,  Lewis  Harry 
Maclear,  Arthur 
Maclear,  Percy 
Hewitt,  Oswald  E.  W. 
James,  Herbert  Mark 
Mouh,  H.  W.  (E.  1890) 
Moule,  Arthur  C. 
Salmon,  William  H. 
Seyfang,  Walter  H. 
Waterfield,  Aubrey  W. 
Kingdon,  Christphr.  H. 
Cooper,  Bobert  Gr. 
Crawford,  Reg.  W.  H. 
Crawford,  James  N. 
Turnbull,  John  G. 
*Clarke,   Cecil   H.  (C. 

and  E.  1897) 
Spencer,  Leonard  G. 
Spencer,  Lewis  Page 
Mourilyau,  Walter  E.  I. 
Blackstone,  Charles  E. 
Boycott,  George  W.  M. 
•Carter,  WilUam  M.  (C. 

and  E.  1892) 
Flint,  Robert  Brock 
Curling,  Arthur 
Hosken,  Adolf  Karl 
Inglis,  John  James 
Lord,  Edward  James 
Raper,  Henry  Edward 
Sopwith,  Thomas  Karl 
Flint,  Harold  Edward 
Thomas,  James  Dalton 
Ostler,  Edward  Early 
Jonee,  Thomas  W.  H. 
Etheridge,  William  B. 
Etheridge,  John  M. 


Wilding,  Michael  H. 
Gibbs,  Frederick  M.  J. 
Blore,  Charles  Gordon 
Pennington,  G.  C.  T.  S. 

1888. 
Hall,  Douglas  Kerr 
Smithson,  William  Guy 
Sladden,  Seymour 
King,  Eobert  Allen 
Kilpeck,  Lancelot  A.  C. 
Hobson,  Francis  F. 
Skinner,  Clifton  M. 
Bleet,  Charles 
Caffyn,  George  F.  C. 
Low,  John  Hy.  P.  L. 
Blackstone,  Francis  E. 
Davidson,  Eobert  M. 
Knowles,  Kenneth  D. 
Shorting,  Charles  E.  N. 
Gellibrand,  John 
Candy,  Cyril  Theodore 
Campbell,  John 
Boss,  Cyril  John 
Green,  Frank  Goodwin 
Clarke,  Hilary  Basil 
Etheridge,  Archibald 
McClellan,  F.  E. 
Carrington,  John  Walsh 
Carrington,  Charles  W. 
Fagg,  William  A.  T. 
Moffat,  Eobert 
Sherring,  Frank  Brodie 
Bammell,  Sidney  James 
Knapp,  Charles  Albert 
Castley,  Reginald  John 
Hall,  Oliver  Corbet 
Micklem,  Thomas  N. 
Lee  AVarner,  George 
Newland,M.S.(E..\9,%2) 
Harrison,  Arthur  Eock 
Gipps,  Herbert  L.  B. 
Eoob,  Colin  Bertram 
Hitchcock  -  Spencer, 

Edward  Napier 
Collard,  Cecil  Maylam 
Wacher,  Harold 
Gadney,  Arthur  V. 
Athawes,  Arthur  S. 
Bressey,  Laurence  D. 
Gadney,  Frank  Munro 
Graham,  Hy.  Malcolm 


Green,  Thomas  W. 
Helmore,  Eeginald  M. 
Kingdon,  H.  E.  D. 
Maclear,  Hugh  F. 
Eoe,  Duncan  West 
Slater,  Geoffrey  L. 

1889. 
Luxmoore,  A.  F.  C.  C. 
Hincks,  Thomas  C. 
Murray,  Stewart  H.  J. 
Sopwith,  Shelford  F. 
Arnott,  Cyril 
Loury,  Eeginald  C.  W. 
Smith,  Artnur  L. 
Stratford,  B.  E.  G. 
Caudy,  Horace  Edgar 
Trueman,  Charles  F.  H. 
Redmayne,  William  T. 
Wilson,  Arthur  Noel 
Sichardson,  Alfred  Q. 

(E.  1894) 
Duval,  Walter  John 
Wigram,  Arthur  W. 
Heale,  Robert  John  W. 
Holmes,  Joseph  Richard 
Walsh,  Geo.  Cecii 
Walsh,  Julian  Noel 
Grundy ,  John  Stemdale 
Young,  Thomas 
Suttor,  Reginald  S. 
Cook,  S.  S.  (E.  1893) 
Mowll,  W^ilHam  Rutiey 
Johnson,  Alfred  S. 
Payne-Smith,  Robert  C. 

1890. 
Ridley,  Clement  Archie 
Molony,  John  Charles 
Molony,  Arthur  Deane 
Coleman,  Thomas  Solley 
Rogers,  Ernest  Norman 
Molony,  Hv.  James  C. 
Mowll,  Alfred  K. 
Lord,  Charles  George 
Ridley,  Gerald 
Glennie,  Emest  Hy. 
Turnbull,  Vernay  C. 
Pears,  Stanley  Wolfe 
Money,  Audley  H.  K. 
Biggleston,  Frank  R. 
Blore,  John  Lawrence 
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"Wilson,  George  B. 
Sanger,  Davies  H.  J.  T. 
Baker,  Eustace  Elwell 
Baker,  Charles  de  Eoe 
Mason,  Ulricli  Festing 
Mason,  Hany  Keith 
Drawbridge,  E.  W.  L. 
Barlee,  Arthur  Harold 
Allen,  "William  Henry 
Headlam,  Cuthbert  M. 

,  Francis  W.  Gr. 

Hopkins,  James  S.  J. 

(E.  1895) 
Finn,  George  WiHiam 
Fenn,  Arthur  James 
Gripper,  Joseph  E. 
MaundreU,  JViUiam  S. 
Stobart,  Henry  Francis 
*Drake,  John  Bernard 

(C.  1894-5,  E.  1906) 
Scrivenor,  John  Brooke 
Atkinson,  Richard  B. 
Dann,  Hy. 
Hawes,  John  Cyril 
Spiller,  Duncan  W. 
Hall,  Eichard 
Gallop,  George  A. 
Beasley,  Eobert  L. 
Beasley,  Francis  Adams 
Lenox,  John  Alwin 
Helmore,  Wilfred  F. 
CoUard,  Charles  John 
Spiller,  Claude  George 
Solomon,  Lewis  Philip 

1891. 
Coo,  Maurice  Herbert 
Smith,  Eoland 
Drury,  John  Thome 
Frewer,  Cyril  Charsby 
Frewer,  George  D. 
Valpy,     Oeorge     Cordy 

(C.  and  E.  1895-6) 
Watkins,  Thomas  P.  H. 
Cox,  Harry  William  M. 
Jones,  Herbert  H. 
Etheridge,  Alan 
Love,  Edgar  William  P. 
Cole,  Stanton  Wilding 
Dann,  Thomas 
Abrahams,  Frank  D. 
Lee  Warner,  Alfred 


Austen,  Hubert  P.  H. 
Dale,  Eobert  Davidson 
Hertslet,  Edwin  L.  A. 
Morse,  Arthur  H.  E. 
Morgan,  Yemon  John 
Fawsett,  John  Leonard 
Lambom,  William  A. 
Eichards,  Eeginald  E.  B. 
Amos,  Arthur 
Colley,  Percy  Harold 
Griffiths,  Charles  J. 
Heale,  George  E.  C. 

1892. 
Toulmin,     Evelyn     M. 

0'Brien  (E.  1906) 
Dermer,  Harold  W. 
Le^N-is,  Leonard  Arthur 
Carter,  George  Foster 
Shorto,  William  Alfred 
Hopper,  Harry  Walter 
Evans,  William  Harry 
Chown,  Lawrence 
Long,  Harold 
Fynes-CUnion,     Henry 

Joy  (E.  1894) 
Hassell,  Alister  James 
Hassell,  Eonald  M. 
Church,  Charles  J. 
Billing,  Charles  George 
Gibbons,  Charles  C. 
Covell,  Beverly 
Paris,  Alexander  Lloyd 
Cunningham,  Francis  J. 
*Carrington,  Charles  W. 

(C  and  E.  1899) 
Carey,  George 
Christie,  Arthur  Tolfrey 
Furley,  Frank  M. 
Wightwick,  Norman  H. 
Horsley,  George  F. 
Eastgate,  Cyril  C.  T. 
Edgell,  Arthur  Eolle 
Mowll,  Herbert  Jaraes 
Eedmayne,  E.  E.  B. 
Bryant,  Charles  James 
Finn,  Allan  Eigden 
Trueman,  Harry  John 
Trueman,  Arthur  P.  H. 
Toulmin,  Arthur  M. 
Hewett,  William  Alban 
Foord  Kelcey,  W.  B. 


Foord  Kelcey,  Harry 
Karop,  George  Eomney 
Karop,  Gerald  C. 
Jones,  Evelyn  Hathway 
Cole,  Norman  John  W. 
Paine,  Arthur  Bertram 
Kennedy,  M.  K.  H. 
Brown,  Thomas  C. 
Brown,  Sidney  George 

1893. 
Browu,  Arthur  Norman 
Squire,  Anson  Viviau 
Squire,  Dashwood  V. 
Kelsey,  Byron  Edwin 
Bateman,  Frank  M. 
Wacher,  Thomas  Blake 
Fenn,  Wiliiam  Clark 
Fenn,  Leonard  Herbert 
Fetherstone,  E.  W. 
Kerr,  William  F.  J. 
Heale,  Henry  Treby 
Evans,  Edward  M.  F. 
Bremner,  Coles  A. 
Pereira,    Uenry  A.    O. 

(E.  1898) 
Gordon-Douglas,  John 
Warburton,  W.  F.  H. 
Plummer,  Vincent 
PuUing,  Winfred  C.  L. 
L'Estrange,  Julian 
Eolfe,  Charles  Edward 
Hammond,  Harold  S. 
Glennie,  Eonald  W.  H. 
Lucas,  John  Clay 
Hassell,  Frederick  P. 
Karop,  Philip  Andrew 
Wacher,  Geoffrey 
Plummer,  Noel 
Gardner,  Geoffery  V. 
Green,  Harold  Emest 
Bamwell,  Sidney 
Bamwell,  Stephen  D. 
Clarke,  Gerald  Anson 

1894. 
Dobson-Smith,  C.  A.  E. 
Humphrey,  E.  J.  P. 
Cole,  Hugh  Henry  W. 
Adams,  Theodore  S. 
Bressey,  Harold  H. 
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Hart,  Davies  Ivan  B. 
Skinner,  Alan  L.  D. 
FetherBtone,  Frank  H, 
Eichardson,  Arthur  W. 
Dundap,  Eichard  S. 
Gardner,  Kenneth  A. 
Paine,  Wilfred 
Finn,  George  Newport 
Finn,  Edwin 
Eyall,  Percy  John 

,  Eustace  Clare 

rietcher,  John  Norman 
Brindey-Richards,  So- 

land  R.   (C.  and  E. 

1906) 
Kennedy,  K.  H.  H. 
Briscoe,  Bertram  E. 
*Smith,    Edgar   I.    (C. 

and  E.  1900) 
Watson,  Frederick 
Braddell,  Eoland  S.  J. 
Tuke,  Bay  Melville 
Mcllveen,  Hugh  J.  T. 
Evans,  Christopher  J.  M. 
■Wilkinson,  Basil  T. 
Heale,  William  V. 
Amos,  Henry  Byron 
Hicks,  Eudaile 
Hitchcock,  Eichard  H. 
London,  Hugh  Stanford 
Green,  Edward  Cowper 
Heaton,  Eainald 
Eyley,  Gilbert  Noel 
Tenison,  William  P.  C. 

1895. 
Maasey,  Edwin  Leslie 
Fynes-Clinton,  C.  P. 
Pyne,  Edward  Dixon 
Paget,  Geoffrey  Francis 
Atkinson,  Siegfried 
Strahan,  Kenneth  C. 
Walker,  Charles  W.  G. 
Henderaon,  Eric  L.  H. 
Aylwin,  Harold 
Green,  Leonard  N. 
Smith,  Maurice  George 
Proctor,  Frederick  J. 
Henderson,  E.  M.  H. 
Beeby,  Henry  Marden 
Nicholas,  — 
Laing,  Eoderick 


Quentin,  George  A.  F. 

(E.  1900) 
Andrews,  F.  W.  D.  C. 
Eichardeon,  Edward  P. 
Husbands,  Frank  A. 
Husbands,  Henry  W.  S. 
Swithinbank,  C.  W. 
Winder,  John  D. 
Lucas,  William  St.  Croix 
Husbands,  John  Edwin 
Stroud,  Beauchamp 
Derham-Marshall,  John 

Alfred  Kussell 
Tripp,  William  H.  L. 
Curling,  Edward  H. 
Chubb,  Thon  as  Alfred 
MowU,  Edward  W. 
Vigo,  Benjamin  W. 

1896. 
Simpson-Wade,  C.  F. 
Anios,  John  Byron 
Delasaux,  Thomas  C. 
Ormsby,  Frederick  L. 
Cooper,  Arthur  Arnold 
Hellard,  John  A. 
Horn,  William  Ninen 
Scuby,  William  S.  J. 
Gaskell.  John  C.  T. 
Bodington,  Cecil  H. 
Pereira,C.P.A.  DelaC. 
Nation,  Eegioald  F. 
Nation,  Cecil  Fosbery 
Bressey,  Sidney  Francis 
Dutton,  Ealph  M.  L. 
Bird,  William  Henry 
Eigden,  George  F. 
Tomlin,  Julian  Latham 
Greatrex,  Ferdinand  C. 
Eicketts,  Cleuient  M. 
Lestrange,  Charles 
Bryden,  Konald  A. 
Crawford,  Kicliard 
Graham,  Duncan  Chas. 
Sanders,  Samuel  P.  D. 
Amos,  Eobert  Biron 
Mason,  Arthur 
Carrington,  Edward  W. 
Crosse,  Thomas  L. 
Dallon,  Percy  Nugent 
Jackson,  Koyston  G. 
Williamson,  Cecil  G. 


Holden,  Everard  O. 
Daniels,  Eupert  White 
Daniels,  George  Daniel 
Clark,  Aylwin  Dufaur 
*Charle8,  Rohert  Henry 

(C.  and  E.  1901) 
Durnford,   Ihrancis  S. 

(E.  1901) 
Paris,  Eobert  Colin 
Izard,  Theodore  Arthur 
Goodaire,  Wilfred  G. 
Clark,  Oswald  Dufaur 
Avenell,  John  Percivall 
Walpole,  Hugh  S. 
0'Neill,  Eric  C.  J. 
Hassell,  Leonard  Wm. 
Bressey,  Norman  Eric 
Eider,  Ealph 

1897. 
Hardy,  William  B. 
Methuen,  Arthur  P. 
Ten  Bruggenkate,  G.  H. 
Hicks,  Herbert  Wintle 
Maited,  John 
Woodruff.  John  E. 
Peacock,  Cvril  Francis 
Young,  Eobert  A.  L. 
Kincaid  Smith,  Alan 
Collard,  Bernard  S. 
Husbands,  Percy  P. 
Henle,  Theophilus  W. 
Dickinson,  Edward  G. 
Dieseldorff,  Fredk.  W. 
Graham,  Gerald 
Montgomery,  Harold  E, 
Webb,  Bertram  C. 
Bassett,  John 
Collier,  Frank  A.  S. 
Cotton,  Charles  L.  S. 
Johnston,  Edwyn  H.  L, 
Ley,  Cecil  A.  E.  L. 
Montgomery,  D.  S. 
Montgomery,  B.  L. 
Eammell,  Johu  Harry 
Eiordan,  Hubert  de  B. 
Stigant,  Eupert  Adam 
Wright,  Douglas  C. 
*Bovenschen,  Fredk.  C. 

(C.  and  E.  1903) 
Nairn,    Philip    S.    F. 

(E.  1902) 
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Lock,  "Walter  "Wm. 
McCuUock,  James  A. 
McCuUock,  D.  C.  K. 
Miller,  George  Gordon 
Eammell,  George  B. 
Brown,  Thomas  E. 
Frewer,  John 
Hughes,  Wm.  A.  H. 
Cockrem,  Harald  M. 
Pegg,  "William  GreofFrey 
Cooper,  Lewis  Rowsell 
Bedman,    CoUn    W.    C. 

(E.  1900) 
Dibben,  Hy.  Lawrence 
Smitli,  Charles  Norman 
Abrabams,  Jack  D. 
Grey,  Spencer  D.  A. 
Hitchcock,  James  V. 
*Adams,  Charles  J.  N. 

(E.  1908) 
Thomas,  Arthur  Chas. 

1898. 

Berryraan,  E.  R.  P. 
Swinford,  John  F. 
Bromley,  John  E.  M. 
Dunhill,  Herbert  E. 
Barnes,  Cuthbert  A. 
Moberly,  Francis  C. 
Eastgate,  Edward  L. 
Teasdale,  Edward  Q-. 
Leslie,  William  R.  N. 
Lucas,  Wilfred 
Gramsbaw,  Hugh 
Curling,  Harold  Wm. 
Weston,  Balph  Douglas 
Bellars,  Arthur  Rohert 

(E.  1908) 
Morris,  E.  L.  C.  F. 
Maughan,  Herbert  H. 
Cockrem,  Guy  Barton 
Iremonger,  A.  E..  A. 
Walker,  Frederick  P. 
Cooke,  Gordon  C.  R. 
Jenkin,  H.  A.  (E.  1903) 
Frewer,  Frederick 
Twelh,  John  (E.  1904) 
Soper,  Edward  Alfred 

(E.  1905) 
Kirby,  Henry  G.  E. 
Paris,  Leonard  Farmer 


Ormsby,  Ceorge  Y. 
Stickings,  Charles  M. 
Stickings,  George  F.  H. 
Cooper,  Henry  M.  H. 
Covell,  Gordon 
Hayes,  Horace  Herbert 
Hayes,  George  Edward 
Scatchard,  Charles  E. 
Scatchard,  Walter  C. 
Burgess,  William  F. 
Adams,  Eoy 

1899. 

Thompson,  Spencer  A. 
Smith,  Norman  Elliott 
Prest,  Gerald  Stanley 
Meers,  John  Harry 
Davies,  Alfred  Eichard 
Noyes,  Travers  Edward 
Johnston,  Eobert  V.  L. 
Durham,  Alexander  C. 

(E.  1904) 
FuUer,  Bernard  P. 
Maclear,  Basil  G.  H. 
Anderson,  Donald  K. 
Davenhill,WilliamA.S. 
Mason,  Edward 
Milne,  Thomas  George 
Eammell,  Christopher 
Eudkin,  Gordon  W.  E. 
Vaughan,  Francis  H. 
Compton,  John  Foster 
Bluett,  Thomas  L.  C. 
Trueman,  James  F.  H. 
Johnson,  Emest  E. 
HoUand,  Herbert  A. 
Davenhill,  Fernando  C. 
Eobertson,  William  G. 
Goad,  Eeginald  Boileau 
Goad,  Edward  W. 
Hitchcock,  Chris.  E. 
Lounds,  Vivian  Stanley 
Simeon,  Cornwall  B. 
Harrison,  Wilfred  A. 
Hilton,  Eupert  W.  G. 
Cooper,  Henry  Lionel 
Cooper,  Henry  Guy 
Charles,  William  E. 
Brown,  Sydney  H.  F. 
Pembrook,  John  G. 
Price,  John  W.  S. 


Silk,  Frederick  Albert 
Smith,  Kenyon  S. 
Thompson,  John  H. 
Watson,  James  H.  D. 
Wood,  Harry 
Murray,  Colin  Hay 
Marshall,  Ealph  W. 
Marshall,  George  G. 
Whatley,  Frederick  S. 
Morse,  Francis  H. 
Preston,     Douglas     J. 

(E.  1904) 
Wilson,  Harold  Irthing 
Budd,  Charles  Herbert 
Woodruff,  David  W. 
Charsley,  Frederick  G. 
Huyshe,  Oliver  Francis 
Hall,  John  V.  L. 
Parsons,  John  Eichard 
Tuke,  John  Melville 
MacGachen,  Edward 
Skinner,  William  S. 
Pearse,  Eobin 
Mansfield,  George  H. 
Mansfield,  Leslie 
Pedder,  Charles  Calvert 
Williams,  Archard  T. 
Tulloch,  James  Eobert 
Mitchell,  Frank 
Barnett,  Cyril  F.  N. 
Hunt,  Benjamin  W. 
Maxted,  George 

1900. 
Spofford,  Alfred  D.  D. 
Johnston,  George  L. 
Gregory,  Walter  E. 
Olive,  Gabriel  Franklin 
Childs,  Harold  B.  T. 
Stallon,  Frank  Douglas 
Deane,  Lionel  Henry 
Cortis,  Herbert  Bruce 
Selwyn-Smith,  — 
Eichardson,  John  P.  A. 
Dann,  Frank 
Milne,  Arthur  John 
Milne,  Francis  Charles 
Choppin,  Frederick  C. 
Battersby,  Charles  F.  P. 
Douton,  Aubrey  E.  C. 
Emery,  Thomas  Smythe 
Helpman,  Gordon  B.  E. 
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Mowll,  Basil  C. 
0'Neill,  Leo  N.  K. 
Eigden,  Bemard  L. 
Oraty,  Thomas  E, 
Quentin,  "Walter  M. 
Gepp,  Eobert  Ernest 
Warde,  Ambrose  H. 
Warde,  Eichard  H. 
Morris,  Christopher  M. 
Eoper,  AUen  George 
Watson,  Eeginald 
Townend,  Herhert  P.  V. 

(E.  1906) 
Deighton,  Frederick  M. 
Qillibrand,  Arthur  (E. 

1906) 
Wickham,  Joseph  B. 
Gardner,  Lewes  George 
Loveband,  Walter  B.  Y. 
Donkin,  Charles  T.  B. 
Winser,  Eupert  B. 
Gardner,  Austin 
Early,  Harold  S.  G. 
Lock,  Arthur  Cuthbert 
Baker,  Hugh  Cecil 
Briggs,  Clement  G. 
Watkins,  Lawrence  T. 

(E.  1906) 
Hawkes,  Francis  E. 
Hawkes,  Philip  Henry 
Maclear,  Geoffrey  D'0. 
Telfer,  William 
Goodaire,  James 
Wilks,  Charles  Edward 
GriflBths,  Henry  Martin 
Mangin,  William  H.  C. 
Wacher,  Herbert  S. 
Ashenden,  Harold  C. 
Shaw,  John  Hervey 
Shaw,  Dudley  William 
Maited,  Archibald  V. 
Maxted,  Cecil 
Finn,  John 
Hamilton,  A.  H.  de  B. 

1901. 

Dixon,  Tom  Douglas 
Bittleston,  Nigel  Adam 
Spickernell,  Frank  T. 
Saundera,  Basil  St.  W. 
Hooper,  Bernard  Leslie 


Campbell,  Walter  G. 
Hamlyn,  Balph  Ashton 
Prest,  Herbert  Jullion 
Mannering,  Eeginald 
Bax,  Cyril  E.  O. 
Munn-Mace,  Cyril 
Archibald,  Sidney  C.  M. 
Baker,  Geoffrey  T. 
Davenhill,  John  E.  S. 
Barber,  Edward  K. 
Galpin,  Christopher  J. 
Hunt,  Charles  William 
Wilkins,  Fredk.  W.  C. 
Digges,  Hurold  Stokes 
Strahan,  Geoffrey  C. 
Laughton,  George  C. 
Godwin,  George  W. 
Trimmer,  Archer  Noel 
Poynton,  William  E. 
Bailey,  Stuart  U. 
Pearce,  Oswald  Duncan 
Eubie,  William  C. 
McCulloch,  Alfred  G. 
Sopwith,  Sidney  S. 
Davenhill,  Arthur  S. 
Dalwigk,  Eabodo  E.  E. 
Langhome,  Francis  H. 
Maltby,  Christopher  M. 
Maltby,  Paul  Copeland 
Mercer,  Geoffrey  H. 
Money,  Bruce  Eardley 
Powell,  John  Eowland 
Taylor,  James  Walker 
Lovatt,  William  Harold 
Parsona,  Oliver  Buxton 
Scott,  Frederick  G.  L. 
Saunders,  Norman  C.  J. 
Gianella,  William  J. 
Gianella,  Cecil  Leonard 
Saw,  Eeginald  G.  W. 
Langley,  Shelton  H.  L. 
Moore,  Kenneth 
Paris,  Harold  Graham 
Deighton,  John 
Mackinnon,  John  M. 
Eedpath,Wm.  H.  St.  L. 
Heaton,  Fredk.  A.  A.  W. 
Aylward,  John  A.  S. 
Chaning-Pearce,  M.  S. 
Firminger,  Thomas 
Blackford,  Arthur  G. 
Bacon,  Donald  Victor 


Goulding,  L.  J.  B. 
Greatrex,  Ferdiuand  H. 
Harrison,  Francis  H. 
Jones,  George  A.  C. 
Jones,  Lawrence  Henry 
Lamb,  Arthur  John 
Warde,  Dudley  F. 

1902. 

Jenkin,  Eeginald  T. 
Horsbrugh,  Bernard  B. 
Webster,  George  M. 
Nicholls,  Jasper  H.  H. 
Milner,  Walter  A.  J. 
Dann,  Wilfred 
Weeks,  William  G. 
Dickson,  Kenneth  B. 
Powell,  Arthur  Mclniies 
Davie»,  Arthur  Charlcs 
Cremer,  Frederick 
Hicks,  John 
Hancock,  E.  C.  G. 
Davies,  Eduiund  Iliigh 
Bamber,  Claude  C. 
Bamber,  Herbert  E. 
Keeve,  Jack  Eussell 
Linton,  Edward  Claude 
Gage,  Edward  T. 
Pettman.  Thomas  F. 
Peace,  Hugh  Bertram 
Lermit,  Charles  E. 
Thomson,  Arthur  L.  B. 
Scorer,  Leslie  Norton 
Burdett,  Henry  M.  J. 
Latter,  Eric  Arthur 
Chappell,  Max  Adrian 
Goad,  Frederick  L. 
Norton,  Godfrey  O. 
Goodwin,  George  G.  W. 
Hawkes,  Wilfred  G.  N. 
DunhiU,  Carios  M.  G. 
Bartlett,  Benson  G.  W. 
Howard,WilliamE.  W. 
Crowley,  Bernard 
Druitt,  Charles  L. 
Kempe,    Wilfred    JVoel 

(E.  1907) 
Arnold,  Victor 
Eope,  Arthur  G.  M. 
Ferguson,  Henrv  Innes 
Gossett,  Hugh  H.  E. 
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Marshall,  Stephen  K. 
McKee,  Wilber 
Wall,  Stanley  Eric 
Pinsenf,   Gerald  H.  S. 

(E.  1907) 
Sarson,  Arthur  "West 
Vallings,  Harold  L. 
Hammonds,  Denys  H. 
Abbott,  Lionel  P. 
Armitage,  Valentine  L. 
Ashenden,  Norman  E. 
Gardner,  Harry 
Gibbons,  Gerald  B. 
Hantler,  Henry  James 
Paul,  Benjamin  L.  C. 
Smith,  Eobert  Eric  C. 
Kerrich,  Walter  A.  E. 
Grier,  Herbert  J.-F. 
Wilkins,  Ivan  Bernard 

1903. 
Madge,  Ivan  Robert 
Howell,  George  F. 
Yates,  James  Stanley 
Eeynolds,  William  L.  E. 
Trousdell,  Alexander  J. 
Shelbourn,  Edward  P. 
Mather,  Myles  W.  W. 
Matlier,  Douglas  C.  W. 
White,  Percy  William 
Duprey,  Seymour  G. 
Havman,  John  Rollo 
Petley,  Hugh 
Wood,  Hill  Sidney 
Wardle,  Mark  K. 
Peacock,  Arthur  H. 
Hughes,  Edward  W. 
Einn,  Thomas  P. 
Emden,  Alfred  B. 
Tuke,  Edward  Melville 
Graty,  Ernest  Alfred 
Swinford,  Roland  D. 
Goulden,  Charles  H. 
Bryan,  Edward  Guv 
Todd,  Edgar  William 
Lewis,  John  Williamson 
Smith,  James  R.  B. 
Keyser,  James  Charles 
Cooper-King,  P.  L. 
Clayton,  Sydney 
Crowley,  Cedric  Hugh 
Crowley,  fiobin 


Collings,  Alexander  G. 
Douet,  Ctarles  L.  M. 
Eardell,  Denys  Oldfield 
Hayes,  Herbert  M, 
Hayes,  John  Eeginald 
Drew-Moir,  Eonald 
Merrett,  Clarence  S. 
Merrett,  Everard  G. 
Woods,  John  Henry 
Nelson,  Thomas  Sidney 
Thomas,  Kenneth  G. 
Eobertson,  Douglas  L. 
Eeynolds,  Henry  F. 
Horn,  Harold  E.  A. 
Howell,  Thomas  H. 
Sparling,  Hart  Philip 
Tumer,  Spencer  D. 
Wilkinson,  Erank  C. 
Frost,  Francis  Aylmer 
Miller,  Gerald  Edward 
MowU,  Howard  W.  K. 
Warrand,  A.  St.  J.  M. 
Moline,  Eobert  W.  H. 
Williams,  William  H. 
Emden,  Cecil  Stuart 
GilbertjGerald  Norman 
Bellars,  Edward  G.  H. 
Best,  Cecil  D.  D. 
Cunningham,  Fredk.  C. 
Finn,  Frederick  F. 
Gill,  David 

Haworth,  Charles  W.  B. 
Swinford,  Hubert  F. 
Tomkins,  Gerald  Lionel 
Warde,  Eichard 
Warde,  Cecil 
Miraras,  Edward  P.  A. 

1904. 

Parker,  Bobert  Esme 
Gent,  Eobert  Maughan 
Hoskins,  Ethelbert  B. 
Nixon,  Philip  H. 
Matthews,  Francis  E. 
Eutherfurd,  Edward  C. 
Boultbee,  Thomas  E.  M. 
Wright,  Basset 
SpickemeU,  GeofErey 
Dunlop,  Colin  M. 
Dalton,  Harold  Goring 
Heara,  George  W.  E. 
Meeking,  Norman  A. 


French,  Thomas  Hugo 
Evans,  Laman  Evan  C. 
Byron,  John 
Byron,  George 
Dunbar,  WiUiam  H.  G. 
Parsons,  Clement  A.  C. 
Baily,  Gerald  Leslie 
Denne,  Lionel  G.  L. 
Gordon,  Thomas  M. 
Townshend,  Hugh 
Emerv,  George  M. 
Blandford,  Robert  W. 
Donne-Smith,  Leslie 
G]yn,  WiUiam  Dugdale 
Glyn,  Eichard  Spencer 
Latter,  Francis  E. 
Swinford,  Walter  H. 
Watney,  Malcolm 
PheUps,  Guy  Vivian  A. 
Spence,  Horace 
Garibaldi,  Bruno  G. 
Freeman,  Evelyn  A. 
Moir,  Douglas  D.  D.  K. 
KettelweU,  John 
Parsons,  Herbert 
Watson,  Lewis  C. 
Kempe,  Irwin  T. 
Mowll,  John  Hewitt 
Corson,  Douglas  Fraser 
Nelson,  Ernest  Bertram 
Cowie,  David  Henry 
Matheson,  Bertram  H. 
Chave,  Penrhyn  G.  E. 
Grant,  Donald  K.  S. 
Eichardson,  C.  A.  M. 
Houghton,  John  Henry 
Woodhouse,  C.  H.  M. 
Gordon,  Stephen  Eees 
Freeborn,  Charles  F. 
Berryman,  C.  G.  P. 
Beardmore,  Owen  W. 
Maxted,  Oscar  Dean 
MoUne,  Edward  Haines 
Norris,  Eeginald  J.  N. 
Eeay,  Cyril  CUfton 
TisdaU,  Charles  Eichard 

1905. 
Eyan,  Curteis  Norwood 
Harker,  George  C.  W. 
Battiscombe,  C. 
Lennon-Brown,  A.  G. 

s  2 
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Nevill,  Humpliry 
Burge,  George  H.  K. 
Guttentag,  Wilfred  E. 
Sutton,  Cyril  Moxhay 
Snatt,  Percy  Cyril 
Fraser,  Douglas  G. 
Jephson,  Maurice  D. 
Goodsall,  Robert  H. 
Langdon,  Eonald  Venn 
Barroll,  William  S. 
Lilly,  Alfred  Noel  I. 
Hearn,  Harry  W.  E. 
Heam,  Edmund  Bisley 
Snatt,  Charies  Victor 
Wacher,  John  Stewart 
Bing,  Eric  Coppin 
Collings,  Edward  Petre 
Siinpson,  GeorgeW.  R. 
Taylor,  Valentine  C. 
Wright,  Hubert 
Holt,  Francis  Nevill 
Copin,  Cyril 
Courtney,  Joseph  M. 
Sidebotham,  Jonn  B. 
Jerram,  Rowland  C. 
Jerram,  Cecil  Bertrand 
Scott-Moncrieff ,  Gilbert 
Dunlop,  Douglas  V. 
Townend,  Harry  D. 
Cumberbatch,  Robt.  C. 
Morris,  John  Child 
Houghton,  Charies  W. 
Mowll,  Christopher  K. 
Little,  Richmond  H. 
Smith,  Horace  de  Heriz 
Maynard,  John  W.  M. 
Cave,  Thomas  Storrar 
Mari:in,  Reginald  E. 
Palliser,  Wray  F. 
CuU,  Malcolm  G.  S. 
Baker,  Walter  E.  L. 
Salt,  Thurstan  d'Arcy 
Moriey,  Vivian  S. 
Travers,  Archibald 
Stockton,  James  G. 
Edwarda,  Ronald  H. 
West,  Clement  Arthur 
Clemetson,  Chariea  H. 
Baker,  Philip  Douglas 
Cave,  Leslie  Storrar 
Gillett,  Thomas  Harold 
Evans,  Frederick  Louis 


Wright,  James  Turstin 
Gentry,  Frederick  C. 
Sargent,  Alexander 
Gardener,  Edwin  W. 

1906. 

McCleland,  Ken.  C.  V. 
Lee,  Dionys  J.  N. 
Carre,  Gilbert  T. 
Nightingale,  Cuthbt.  L. 
Bokenham,  William  J. 
Crowther,  Arthur  H. 
Haskew,  Richard  S. 
Gainsford,  Harold 
Denman,  ChristopherC. 
Barraclough,  Clive 
Brothers,  Roy  Walter 
Slark,  Douglas  M.  P.  T. 
Wills,  Eric  Sydenham 
Hinds,  William  G. 
Wavte,  John  W. 
Dodgson,  Kenneth  V. 
Smitl),  Cecil  de  Heriz 
Ivey,  Augustus  K.  P. 
Gottwaltz,  Reginald  L. 
Cane,  Thomas  Phillips 
Partridge,  Alec  John 
Claypole,  Gerald  H. 
Foster,  Leslie  Latrobe 
De  Jongh,  Edward 
Barber,  Philip  Stanley 
Galpin,  Bernard  W. 
Gore,  Charles  H.  C. 
Dalton,  Norman  D. 
Heming,  Charles  L.  P. 
Jones,  Basil  Methuen 
Townend,  Gerald  A. 
Sidebotham,  F.  L. 
Housden,  Emest  F. 
Scott,  Melville  Hey 
Keyser,  Henry  Alfred 
Heslop,  Walter  T.  B. 
Beardsworth,  R.  E.  L. 
Beardsworth,  R.  J. 
Travers,  William  John 
Cottrell,  Arthur  F.  B. 
King,  Carleton 
Maiden,  Sydney  J.  F. 
Saunderson,  R.  de  B. 
Carpenter,  Alec  E. 
Orme,  Peter  W.  M. 


Marshall,  Cuthbert  T. 
Andrews,  Keble  T. 
Monck,  Christopher  T. 
Lush,  Arthur  James 
Raymond,  Arthur  W. 
Fry,  Walter  Charles 
Clavton,  Cyril  H. 
Dafe,  Cyril 
Williamson,  Stephen 
WoodrufE,  Arthur  C. 
de  Pass,  Robert  C. 

1907. 

Squire,  Edward  Arnold 
Hyde,  John  W.  D. 
Bent,  Denys  Paul 
Gordon,  Roland  E. 
Powell,  Humphrey  C. 
Huglies,  Edward  G.  V. 
Wade,  GeofErey  H.  T. 
Fluke,  Arthur  Charles 
Hussey,  Dyneley 
Cremer,  George  O.  R. 
Cremer,  Harry  L.  H. 
Rigden,  Alec  William 
Methuen,  St.  J.  A.  P. 
Wood,  Gerald  Fergus 
Trehane,  Charles  Hony 
Sargent,  Lawrence  C. 
Paterson,  Kenneth 
Dupree,  Oliver  Marion 
Cremer,  Herbert  W. 
James,  Mark  Darrcll 
Lasbrey,  James  Arthur 
Simms,  Francis  James 
Worters,  John  Stanley 
Northcote,  D.  H.  G. 
Page,  John  Campbell 
Seabrooke,  Francis  H. 
Austin,  Veraon  James 
Flemiug-Sandes,  A.  J.  T. 
Battiscombe,  C.  F. 
Hargreaves,  G.  E.  L. 
Fardell,  Frederick  H. 
de  Mattos,  Gerald  C. 
Keyser,  Albert  George 
Gray,  Wilfrid 
Fishbourae,  Eustace  D. 
Juckes,  Ralph 
Dawbarii,  Graham  R. 
Forsyth,  Archer  Baxter 
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Kidsou,  Charles  W. 
Cannell,  Hugh  F.  C. 
Hands,  Hubert  Curtis 
Belasco,  James 
Champion,  William  T. 
Dean,  VV^illiam  Edward 
FluJie,  Walter  George 
Hasseil,  Ladas  Lewis 
Henning,  Eichard  B.  S. 
Long,  Kobert  Kenneth 
Long,  Frank  Eric 

1908. 

Hodgson,  Elliott  John 
Williams,  Kenneth  L. 


Eastwick-Field,  W.  L. 
Braddell,  Lewis  A.  B. 
Todd,  Ceorge  W.  A. 
Hopkins,  Lyndsay  M. 
Wayk,  Samuel  Wilfrid 
Hawkins,  Kenneth  E. 
Crosse,  Eobert  Grant 
Smart,  Eustace  Fowler 
Cobb,  Leslie  Law 
Carlyle,  Thomas 
Daniel,  Ealph  D.  M. 
Trevitt,  James  Leslie 
Hawes,  Edward  Lefroy 
Briggs,  Basil  Currer 
Barber,  Cyril  Walter 


Milboume,  Charles  D. 
Moore,  Thomas  Eayner 
Scantlebury,  John  E. 
Kain,  Hubert  Gerard 
Mowll,  Eobert  James 
Threlfall,  John  Hamer 
Sharpe,  Eric  George 
Gelsthorpe,  Alfred  M. 
Heywood,  Leo  Eoy 
Heywood,  Vyvian  Eex 
Wakeford,  Harold  H. 
Galpin,  Stephen  George 
Galpin,  Eric  Dixon 
Eolfe,  Clude  Hamilton 
Dunbar,  E.  J.  V.  M. 
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The  exigencies  of  space  preclude  us  from  giving  more  thau  a 
very  brief  biographical  note  to  the  names  of  a  few  of  the 
Schoors  more  famous  alumni.  The  difl&culty  of  formulating 
any  satisfactory  standard  for  inclusion  or  exclusion  is  very 
great ;  that  which  we  have  adopted  is  based  upon  the  inclusion 
pf  the  name  in  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography,  or  upon 
the  winning  of  such  academical  distinctions  as  a  Fellowship,  or 
University  (as  distinguished  from  College)  Prizes  and  Scholar- 
ships.  The  only  exception  to  the  rule  is  the  inclusion  of  a 
recipient  of  the  Victoria  Cross. 

"WINCHELSEY,  EOBERT,  Archbishop  of  Canterhury,  hom  circa 
1245  at  Winchelsey.  Educated  at  the  Archhishop^B  School  circa  1255. 
Became  successively  Rector  of  the  University  of  Paris,  and  Chancellor 
of  Oxford.  Baiaed  to  the  ArchbiBhopric  in  1294.  Opposed  King 
Edward  I.  on  the  qucBtion  of  the  payment  of  taxation  by  the  Clergy 
to  the  King,  and  after  a  long  struggle,  during  which  those  of  the 
Clergy  who  refused  to  pay  were  outlawed  and  the  possessions  of  the 
See  of  Canterbury  were  seized,  he  effected  a  compromise.  In  1297 
and  in  1300  he  was  successful  in  gaining  from  the  King  the  Con- 
firmation  of  the  Charters.  In  1301  he  again  quarrelled  with  Edward  I., 
and  four  years  later  he  was  summoned  to  Rome.  He  returned  after 
the  death  of  Edward  I.  and  played  a  prominent  part  in  the  opposition 
to  Piers  Gaveston  (for  which  see  the  wonderful  scene  in  Marlowe'» 
"  Edward  II.").  Winchelsey  died  in  1313.  (See  D.N.B.,  and  Hook: 
Lives  ofthe  Archbishops.) 

KEMP,  JOHN,  Archhishop  of  Canterbury,  born  circa  1380.  Of 
good  Kentish  family,  he  was  educated  at  the  School  of  the  Archbishop 
and  of  the  City  circa  1392.  In  1418  he  was  appointed  Bishop  of 
Rochester,  in  3421  Bishop  of  London.  A  member  of  the  council  of 
regency  during  the  minority  of  King  Henry  VI.,  in  1426  he  was  made 
Archbishop  of  Tork  and  Chancellor.  In  1432  he  resigned  the  latter 
post,  but  was  again  appointed  in  1450.  In  1452  he  became  Arehbishop 
of  Canterbury,  and  was  appointed  Cardinal  by  the  Pope.  Died  in 
1454.     (See  D.jV.^.,  and  Hook :  Lives  o/the  Arehbishojps). 
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LINACEE  or  LYNACEE,  THOMAS,  bom  in  Canterbury  eirea 
1460.  Distinguished  classical  scholar  and  physician.  "Was  educated  at 
the  Archbishop^s  School  circa  1472.  Continued  his  studies  at  Oxford 
University  (where  he  became  Fellow  of  AU  Souls),  Bologna,  Padua, 
riorence  and  Eome.  He  retumed  to  Oxford,  and  with  the  assistance 
of  his  personal  friends,  Lilly,  Selling,  Grocyn,  Colet  and  others,  was 
instrumental  in  causing  the  "  Eevival  of  Leaming,"  and  especially  in 
renewing  the  study  of  the  Grreek  language  at  the  ITniversities.  He 
was  both  tutor  and  physician  to  Prince  Arthur,  the  eldest  son  of  King 
Henry  VIL  As  a  physician  he  published  translations  of  a  treatise  of 
Paulus  ^ginsta  and  of  several  works  of  Galen  from  the  G-reek  into 
Latin,  and  he  is  generally  considered  to  have  been  the  founder  of  the 
Eoyal  College  of  Physicians,  of  which  he  was  the  first  president.  As 
a  classical  scholar,  he  wrote  an  elementary  Latin  Grammar,  and  a 
more  advanced  work  entitled  "De  Emendata  Structura  Latini  Ser- 
monis."  He  took  Holy  Orders  comparatively  late  in  life,  and  was 
ultimately  appointed  prebendary  and  precentor  of  York  Minster. 
Died  1524,  and  was  buried  in  St.  Paul'8  Cathedral,  London.     {D.N.B.) 

DEEING,  EDWAED,  a  leamed  divine,  son  of  John  Dering  of 
Surrenden,  Kent.  Bom  circa  1540.  K.S.  1550.  Chrisfs  College, 
Cambridge,  B.A.  and  Fellow  1560,  M.A.  1563.  In  the  foUowiug 
year,  when  Queen  Elizabeth  visited  the  IJniversily,  Dering  presented 
her  with  a  congratulatory  copy  of  Greek  verses.  He  was  proctor  in 
1566,  and  in  the  next  year  Lady  Margaret  Preacher  before  the  Uni- 
versity.  In  1568  Archbishop  Parker  presented  him  to  the  rectory  of 
Pluckley  in  Kent.  The  Archbishop  had  so  high  an  opinion  of  Dering's 
scholarship  that  he  styled  him  "  the  greatest  learaed  man  in  Christen- 
dom."  But  he  afterwards  lost  Parker's  favour  owing  to  his  puritanical 
views,  and  gave  so  much  offence  to  the  Queen  by  a  sermon,  which  was 
a  fierce  indictment  against  the  lives  and  practices  of  the  Clergy,  that 
he  was  suspended  from  preaching.  He  died  1575.  A  complete  list 
of  his  works  is  given  in  Cooper's  Athence  Cant,  i,  356-7.  (See  also 
D.JSr.B.) 

MAELOWE,  CHEISTOPHEE,  poet  and  dramatist,  K.S.  1579. 
Bora  in  Canterbury  of  humble  parentage,  and  baptized  in  St.  George'8 
Church  Feb.  26th,  1563.  Matriculated  at  Corpus  Christi  (Bennet) 
College,  Cambridge,  March  17th,  1580.  After  a  wild  Bohemian  life 
he  was  slain  by  Francis  Archer  in  a  tavera-brawl  at  Deptford  on  Ist 
June  1593. 

His  chief  plays  are  "  Tamburlaine,"  almost  the  first  play  written 
in  unrhymed  blank  verse;  the  "  Jew  of  Malta,"  which  may  possibly 
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have  suggested  to  Shakespeare  something  of  the  general  idea  of  the 
*'  Merchant  of  Venice  ";  "  Edward  II.,"  the  first  really  great  historical 
play ;  the  "  Massacre  of  Paris,"  a  play  surfeited  with  anti-Catholic 
passions,  popular  at  the  time  because  of  the  horrors  with  which  it 
dealt;  "  Dido,  Queen  of  Carthage  "  (perhaps  completed  by  Nash),  and 
"  Faustus,"  the  last  scene  of  which  may  perhaps  be  said  to  mark  the 
highest  point  of  Marlowe's  tragic  genius.  Of  his  poems,  the  best 
known  are  "Hero  and  Leander,"  to  which  Shakespeare  makes  ref erence 
in  "  As  Tou  Like  It"  (act  iii.,  sc.  5, 11.  80-81),  and  "  The  Passionate 
Shepherd."  Mr.  A.  H.  Bullen  calls  Marlowe  "  Shakespeare'8  greatest 
predecessor  in  the  English  drama,"  and  Mr.  Swinbume  says :  "  The 
place  and  the  value  of  Christopher  Marlowe  as  a  leader  among 
English  poets  it  would  be  almost  impossible  for  historical  criticism  to 
overestimate.  To  none  of  them  all,  perhaps,  have  so  many  of  the 
greatest  among  them  been  so  deeply  and  so  directly  indebted.  Nor 
was  ever  any  great  writer's  influence  upon  his  fellows  more  utterly 
and  unmixedly  an  influence  for  good.  He  first,  and  he  alone,  guided 
Shakespeare  into  the  right  way  of  work ;  his  music,  in  which  there  is 
no  echo  of  any  man'B  before  him,  found  its  own  echo  in  the  more 
prolonged  but  hardly  more  exalted  harmony  of  Milton'8.  He  is  the 
greatest  discoverer,  the  most  daring  and  inspired  pioneer  in  all  our 
poetic  literature.  Before  him  there  was  neither  genuine  blank  verse, 
nor  a  genuine  tragedy  in  our  language.  After  his  arrival  the  way  was 
prepared,  the  patbs  were  made  straight  for  Shakespeare."  (See  also 
D.N.B.) 

aOSSON,  STEPHEN,  born  1555.  K.S.  1567,  Scholar  of  Corpus 
Christi  Coll.,  Oxford,  1572,  B.A.  1576.  Poet  and  dramatist.  He 
afterwards  took  a  Puritan  tum,  and  in  1579  published  a  work  called 
"  The  Schoole  of  Abuse,  containing  a  pleasant  invective  agaiust  Poets, 
Pipers,  Players,  Jesters,  and  such  like  Caterpillars  of  a  Common- 
wealth."  This  he  dedicated  to  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  who  apparently  did 
not  relish  the  compUment,  for  Edmund  Spenser,  writing  to  Oabriel 
Harvey  in  1579,  said :  "  New  books  I  hear  of  none,  but  only  of  one 
that,  writing  a  certain  book  called  The  School  of  Abuse,  and 
dedicating  it  to  Master  Sidney,  was  for  his  labor  scorned ;  if ,  at  least, 
it  be  in  the  goodness  of  that  nature  to  scorn."  In  1581  Gosson  also 
wrote  a  work  entitled  "Plays  Confuted  in  Five  Actions."  In  1584 
he  received  Holy  Orders,  and  was  afterwards  Eector  of  St.  Botolph's, 
Bishopsgate.     (See  D.N.B.) 

CAEEIER,  THE  EEV.  BENJAMIN,  D.D.  Divine  and  Con- 
troversialist.     Born  1566.     K.S.  1579.     Parker  Scholar  of  O.C.U., 
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Camb.,  Fellow  1589.  Prebendary  of  Canterbury  1608.  Carrier  after- 
wards  joined  the  Eoman  Churcb  and  assisted  Cardinal  du  Perron  in 
writing  a  work  against  King  James,  He  died  in  Paris  in  the  year 
1614.     (D.If.JB.) 

BOYLE,  THE  EIGHT  EEV.  JOHN,  D.D.  Bishop  of  Eoscar- 
berry,  Cork,  and  Cloyne.  Elder  son  of  Eoger  Boyle,  of  Preston  next 
Faversham,  by  his  wife  Joan,  daughter  of  Eobert  Naylor  of  Canter- 
bury.  Born  1563.  His  name  does  not  appear  in  the  list  of 
King'8  Scholars  for  1580.  Hence,  like  his  brother  Eichard,  the  first 
Earl  of  Cork,  he  was  probably  a  commoner.  He  graduated  B.A. 
from  C.C.  College,  Cambridge,  in  1586,  M.A.  1590,  B.D.  1598,  D.D. 
1614.  In  1610  he  was  appointed  to  a  prebendal  stall  in  Lichfield 
Cathedral,  and  in  1617  to  the  united  sees  above  mentioned.  He  died 
at  Cork  July  10,  1620.     (See  Sidebotham  and  B.J^.B.) 

BOYLE,  THE  EIGHT  HON.  EICHAED.  First  Earl  of  Cork, 
Lord  High  Treasurer  of  Ireland.  The  younger  brother  of  the  above- 
mentioned  Dr.  John  Boyle.  Born  1566.  He  was  probably  a  commoner 
in the Kings  School  circa  1577 — 1583.  Scholar  of  C.C.C, Cambridge, 
1583.  For  his  subsequent  career  see  Sidehotham  and  D.N.B.  He 
died  Sept.  13,  1643. 

BOYS,  THE  VEBY  EEV.  JOHN,  D.D.  Sixth  Dean  of  Can- 
terbury.  Born  1571  at  Eythorne,  near  Dover.  K.S,  circa  1581. 
Scholar  of  C.C.C,  Cambridge,  1586,  BA.  1590.  Fellow  of  Clare 
Hall,  and  M.A.  in  1593.  Dean  of  Canterbury  1619—1625.  (See 
Sidebotham  and  D.N.B.) 

HAEVEY,  WILLIAM,  M.D.  Warden  of  Merton  CoUege, 
Oxford.  Best  known  as  the  discoverer  of  the  circulation  of  the 
blood.  Bom  at  Folkestone  ia  1578.  K.S.  1588.  Graduated  at  Caius 
CoUege,  Cambridge,  B.A.  1597.  Completed  his  medical  studies  and 
graduated  at  Padua  as  M.D.  1604.  After  his  retum  to  England  he 
became  Fellow  of  the  Eoyal  College  of  Physicians  and  physician  to 
St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital.  In  1623  he  became  physician  to  King 
James  I.,  and  held  the  same  post  under  King  Charles  I.  For  a  short 
time  Warden  of  Merton  College,  Oxford.  In  1628  he  published  his 
great  work,  which  he  named  Exercitatio  de  Motu  Cordis  et  Sanguinis. 
He  wrote  also  Exercitationes  de  Generatione  Animalium  and  other 
works.  In  1654  he  was  chosen  President  of  the  Eoyal  College  of 
Physicians,  but  being  then  seventy-six  years  of  age  did  not  accept  it. 
He  died  on  January  8,  1657,  and  left  his  library  and  estate  to  the 
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CoUege  of  Physicians,  providing  also  for  the  delivery  of  the  annual 
"  Harveian  Oration."  His  portrait  is  in  the  National  Portrait  Grallery. 
(See  Sidebotham  and  D.N.B.) 

FEEWEN,  THE  RIGHT  HON.  AND  MOST  EEV. 
ACCEPTED,  D.D.  Lord  Archbishop  of  York.  Born  1588.  K.S. 
1598.  Demy  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  1604,  B.A.  1608,  M.A. 
1612,  B.D.  1619,  D.D.  1626.  Pellow  of  Magdalen  1612,  President 
1626,  Vice-Chancellor  1628-9  and  1638-9.  Dean  of  Gloucester  1631. 
Bishop  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry  1644.  Archbishop  of  Tork  1660, 
Died  March  28,  1664.     (See  D.N.B.) 

TEADESCANT,  JOHN,  the  younger.  Bom  in  Kent,  1608. 
K.S.  1620.  Naturalist,  Traveller,  and  Antiquary.  In  Buccession  to 
his  father  he  became  gardener  to  King  Charles  I.  He  travelled  greatly 
(especially  in  Virginia),and  increased  his  father'8  collection  of  natural 
history  and  curiosities.  In  1656  he  published  a  descriptive  catalogue  of 
the  collection  under  the  name  Museum  Tradescantium.  In  his  garden 
at  Lambeth  he  cultivated  many  rare  and  curious  plants,  and  is  said  to 
have  introduced  into  England  the  Lilac,  the  Acacia,  and  the  Oriental 
Plane,  beaides  many  other  trees  and  shrubs  less  familiar.  He  died  in 
1662,  and  after  his  death  a  Chancery  suit  was  instituted  between  hia 
widow  and  his  friend  Elias  Ashmole  aa  to  the  possession  of  the 
Museura.  Ashmole  won,  and  when  he  afterwards  presented  the 
Museum  to  the  University  of  Oiford  the  name  of  Tradescant  was 
unjustly  sunk  in  that  of  Ashmole.  The  Tradescant  coUection  etill 
forms  a  principal  part  of  the  Ashmolean  Museum.  The  portrait  of 
the  younger  Tradescant  is  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery.  (See 
I).N.B.) 

DERING,  SIE  EDWAED,  antiquary  and  politician.  Son  of  Sir 
Anthouy  Dering  of  Surrenden,  Kent.  Born  1598.  K.S.  1603.  Lieu- 
tenaut  of  Dover  Castle  1629,  and  one  of  the  members  for  Kent  in  the 
Long  Parliament,  where  he  took  an  active  part  in  all  measures  of  Church 
Reform,  and  became  chairman  of  the  committee  on  Eeligion.  But 
although  a  decided  Protestant,  Dering  was  not  a  Puritan,  and  by  his 
final  vote  on  the  Great  Remonstrance,  he  subsequently  threw  in  his  lot 
with  the  Episcopal  aud  Eoyahst  party.  In  March  1641  he  took  a 
leading  part  in  getting  up  a  petition  in  favour  of  Episcopacy  and  the 
Prayer-book,  for  which  action  he  was  impeached  by  the  Commons ;  but 
he  contrived  to  escape,  and  at  the  opening  of  the  CiviJ  War  raised  a 
regiment  of  cavalry  for  the  King.  In  1644  Dering  was  glad  to  accept 
the  terms  offered  by  the  Parliament  to  those  who  had  taken  up  arms, 
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namely,  to  take  the  covenant  and  compound  for  Jiis  sequestrated 
estates,  but  he  died  in  the  same  year.     Dering'8  published  works  are : 

1.  "The  Four  Cardinal  Virtues  of  a  Carmelite  Friar."  2.  'Tour 
Speeches  made  by  Sir  E.  Dering.  3.  "  A  most  worthy  Speech  con- 
cerning  the  Liturgy."  4.  "A  CoUection  of  Speeches  made  by  Sir 
E.  Dering  on  Matters  of  Eeligion."  5.  "  A  Discourse  of  Proper 
Sacrifice."  (See  Proceedings  in  Kent  [Preface],  Camden  Society,  and 
D.N.B.) 

SOMXEE,  WILLIAM,  antiquary  and  Anglo-Saxon  Scholar.  Bom 
at  Canterbury  1606.  K.S.  1615.  Auditor  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
of  Canterbury.    Authorof:  1.  "The  Antiquitiesof  Canterbury,"  1640. 

2.  "  Notes  and  Grlossary  to  Sir  Eoger  Twysden^s  '  Laws  of  Henry  I,' " 
1652.  3.  "  Dictionarium  Saxonico-Latino-Anglicum,"  1659.  4.  "  A 
Treatise  of  G-avelkind."  5.  "  A  Treatise  ou  the  Eoman  Ports  and 
Forts  in  Kent."  6.  "Julii  Csesaris  Portus  Iccius  illustratus."  He 
died  in  1669.     (See  Sidebotham  and  D.N.B.) 

GUNNING,  THE  EIGHT  EEV.  PETEE,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Ely. 
Born  11  Jan.  1613  at  Hoo  in  Kent.  K.S.  1627.  Scholar  of  Clare  Hall, 
Cambridge,  1629,  B.A.  1632,  M.A.  1635,  B.D.  (Oxford)  1646,  D.D. 
(Cambridge)  1660.  At  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  he  was  made  a 
Chaplain  in  Ordinary,  and  was  appointed  to  a  Canonry  in  Canterbury 
Cathedral.  In  1661  he  became  Master  of  St.  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge,  and  Eegius  Professor  of  Divinity  at  Cambridge.  He  was  one 
of  the  commissioners  for  revising  the  Prayer-book  in  1661,  and  was 
the  author  of  the  prayer  generally  knowu  as  "  The  prayer  for  all  con- 
ditions  of  meu."  In  1669  he  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Chichester, 
and  in  1675  he  waa  translated  to  Ely.  He  died  6  July  1684.  (See 
D.N.B.) 

SPENCEE,  THE  VEEY  EEV.  JOHN,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Ely,  aud 
twenty-seventh  Master  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge.  Born  at 
Boughton  under  Blean  in  1630.  K.S.  circa  1643.  Parker  Scholar  of 
Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge,  B.A.  1648,  M.A.  1652,  D.D. 
1665.  Master  of  Corpus  1667.  Archdeacon  of  Sudbury,  and  Dean  of 
Ely.  Chief  work :  "  De  Legibus  Hebracorum  Eitualibus  et  eorum 
Eationibus,"  a  work  which  may  justly  be  said  to  have  laid  the  founda- 
tious  of  the  science  of  comparative  religion.  Died  1695.  (See 
Sidebotham  and  D.N.B.) 

JENKIN,  THE  EEV.  EOBEET,  D.D.,  Master  of  St.  John'8 
College,  Cambridge,  aud  a  leamed  Divine.     Born  at  Minster  in  Thanet 
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1656.  K.S.  1671.  Eobinson  Scholar  of  St.  Jolin'8  College,  Cambridge, 
B.A.  1677,  M.A.  1681,  D.D.  1708.  Fellow  of  St.  John's  CoUege  1680, 
Master  1711.  Died  7  April  1727.  (A  list  of  his  works  is  given  by 
Mr.  Sidebotham,  and  a  more  eomplete  one  in  D.N.B.) 

FINCH,  THE  HON.  AND  EEV.  LEOPOLD,  D.D.,  Warden  of 
AU  Souls'  College,  Oxford,  and  Prebendary  of  Canterbury.  Fifth  son 
of  Heneage,  Earl  of  Winchelsea,  by  the  Lady  Mary  Seymour,  daughter 
of  William,  Duke  of  Somerset.  Bom  1662.  Entered  King's  School 
ao  a  commoner  before  1676.  B.A.  Christ  Church,  Oiford,  1681. 
Fellow  of  All  Souls  1682,  M.A.  1685,  Warden  of  All  Souls  1686, 
B.D.  1693,  D.D.  1694.  In  1689  he  was  appointed  Prebendary  of  the 
Twelfth  Stall  in  Canterbury  Cathedral.  During  Monmouth'8  rebellion 
he  commanded  a  troop  of  horse  raised  for  the  King'8  service  amongst 
the  Fellows  of  All  Souls  and  their  relations.  He  died  14th 
November  1702. 

JOHNSON,  THE  EEV.  JOHN,  M.A.,  a  leamed  Divine  among 
tbe  Non-Jurors.  Bom  at  Frindsbury  near  Eocbester  1662.  K.S.  1672. 
B.A.  Magdalene  CoUege,  Cambridge,  1682.  M.A.  Corpus  Christi 
College  1685.  In  1697  Archbishop  Tenison  presented  him  to  the 
Vicarages  of  St.  John'8,  Margate,  and  of  Appledore.  In  1703  John- 
Bon  resigned  St.  John'8,  and  in  1707  he  was  coUated  to  the  Vicarage 
of  Cranbrook.  He  was  the  author  of  several  theological  and  devo- 
tional  works  ;  the  best  known  are  "  The  Unbloody  Sacrifice,"  and  the 
"  Altar  Unveiled  and  Supported,"  1714.  Johnson  died  15  Dec.  1725. 
(See  Sidehotham  and  D.N.B.) 

DENNE,  THE  VENEEABLE  JOHN,  D.D.,  Archdeacon  and 
Prebendary  of  Eochester,  and  an  able  and  eminent  antiquary.  K.S. 
1702.  Died  1767.  (See  Rittory  of  Corpus  Christi  Colle^e,  Cam- 
hridge,  by  the  Eev.  Eobert  Masters,  quoted  in  Sidebotham'8  Memorialt, 
p.  56.) 

GOSTLING,  THE  EEV.  WILLIAM,  M.A.,  Minor  Canon  of 
Canterbury,  and  antiquary.  Author  of  *'  A  Walk  in  and  about  Can- 
terbury,"  8vo,  Ist  ed.,  London,  1764.  K.S.  1705.  Died  in  his  house 
in  the  Mint  Yard  9  Feb.  1777. 

LYNCH,  THE  VEEY  EEV.  JOHN,  D.D.,  fifteenth  Dean  of 
Canterbury.  Bom  5  Sept.  1697.  Commoner  of  the  K.S.  circa  1707. 
Corpus  Christi  CoUege,  Cambridge,  B.A.  1717,  M.A.  1721,  D.D.  1728. 
Dean  of  Canterbury  1734.  Died  1760.  (See  Mr.  J.  Meadows  Cow- 
per's  Livet  ofthe  Deans  of  Ganterhury.) 


The  Right  Hon.  Edword  Baron   Thurlow, 
Lord  High  Chancellor  of  England. 
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EANDOLPH,  THE  VENEEABLE  THOMAS,  D.D.,  President 
of  Corpus  Christi  CoUege,  and  Archdeacon  of  Oxford.  Bom  at 
Canterbury  1701.  Commoner  of  the  K.S.  circa  1710.  Scholar  of 
C.C.C,  Oxford,  1715,  B.A.  1719,  M.A.  1722,  B.D.  1730,  D.D.  1735. 
President  of  Corpus  1748.  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  Uuiversity  of 
Orford  1756 — 9.  Margaret  Professor  of  Divinity  and  Canon  of  Wor- 
cester  1768.     Died  24  March  1783.     (See  D.N.B.)* 

CASTLE,  THE  VEEY  EEV.  EDMUND,  B.D.,  Dean  of  Here- 
ford.  Born  1698.  K.S.  1708.  Parker  Scholar  of  C.C.C,  Cambridge, 
1715,  B.A.  1719,  M.A.  1723,  B.D.  1745.  Fellow  of  Corpus  1722. 
Public  Orator  of  the  University  1726.  Master  of  Corpus  1744.  Dean 
of  Hereford  1748.     Died  6  June  1750.     (See  B.N.B.) 

DENNE,  THE  EEV.  SAMUEL,  M.A.,  P.S.A.,  antiquary. 
Author  of  "Historical  Particulars  of  Lambeth  Parish  and  Palace," 
and  "  History  and  Antiquities  of  Roehester."  Bom  1730.  K.S.  1743. 
C.CC,  Cambridge,  B.A.  (tenth  Wrangler)  1753,  M.A.  1756.  Vicar  of 
Lamberhurst,  Kent.     Died  3  Aug.  1799.     (See  D.N.B.) 

SAWBRIDGE,  ALDEEMAN  JOHN,  M.P.  Bom  1732.  Com- 
moner  circa  1742.  M.P.  for  Hythe.  Championed  the  cause  of 
Mr.  Wilkes  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Lord  Mayor  of  London  1776. 
Died  21  Feb.  1797.     (See  D.N.B.) 

THURLOW,  EDWAED,  Babon  Thublow,  Lord  High  Chancellor 
of  England.  Bom  in  1732  in  Norfolk.  Admitted  a  commoner  of  the 
King's  School  circa  1746.  Perse  Scholar  of  Gonville  and  Caiua 
College,  Cambridge,  1748,  but  left  the  University  without  taking  a 
degree.  In  1752  he  was  admitted  a  Member  of  the  Inner  Temple, 
and  was  called  to  the  Bar  1754,  and  was  made  K.C  in  1762.  In  1768 
he  was  retumed  for  Parliament  as  a  Tory  for  Tamworth.  Appointed 
Solicitor-General  in  1770,  he  became  Attorney-General  in  the  following 
year.  In  1778  he  was  made  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  England,  and  at 
the  same  time  was  raised  to  the  Peerage  as  Baron  Thurlow  of  Ashfield, 
Suffolk.     Died  12  Sept.  1806.     (See  D.N.B.  and  Foss^s  Judges.) 

SIX,  JAMES,  born  1757.  K.S.  1767.  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
1774,  B.A.  (8th  Wrangler)  1778,  M.A.  1781.  His  other  University 
distinctions  were  as  follow:  Newman  Scholar  1775,  Browne'8  Medal 
for  Latin  Ode  1776,  Chancellor'8  Medal  1778,  Browne'8  Medal  for 
Greek  and    Latin    Epigrams    1779,    Middle  Bachelor'8    Prize  1779, 

*  A  list  of  Archdeacon  Ilandolph's  writings  is  printed  in  Sidebotham's 
Memorials,  p.  61. 
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Minor  Fellow  of  Trinity  1779,  Major  Fellow  1781.    Died  at  Eome 
14  December  1786,  aged  twenty-nine  years. 

CAETER,  WILLIAM,  M.D.  Bom  1755.  K.S.  1766.  Oriel 
College,  Oxford,  BA.  1776,  M.A.  1779,  M.B.  and  M.D.  1784,  Fellow 
of  Oriel  College  1777.  Founder  of  the  Kent  and  Canterbury  Hospital. 
Died  20  Sept.  1822. 

SAWKINS,  EEV.  CHAELES.  K.S.  1768.  Christ  Church, 
Oxford,  1775.  Chancellor'8  Prize  for  Latin  Verse,  and  B.A.  1778, 
M.A.  1781.     Cauon  of  Chester  Cathedral  1801.     Died  1818. 

MAESH.  THE  EIGHT  EEV.  HERBERT,  D.D..  Bishop  of 
Peterborough.  Bom  1757.  K.S.  1771.  Scholar  of  St.  John's  CoUege, 
Cambridge,  B.A.  (2nd  Wrangler)  1779.  Smith'8  Prize  1779,  Middle 
Bachelor's  Prize  1780,  Senior  Bachelor'8  Prize  1781.  Fellow  of 
St.  John'8  1781,  M.A.  1782,  B.D.  1792,  D.D.  1808.  Margaret 
Professor  of  Divinity  1807.  Consecrated  Bishop  of  Llandaff  1816. 
Translated  to  Peterborough  1819.     Died  1839. 

ABBOTT,  THE  BIGHT  HON.  CHAELES,  M.A..  BAEOif 
Tenteeden.  Bora  of  humble  parentage  at  Canterbury  7  Oct.  1762. 
K.S.  1772—1777.  Scholar  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge, 
1781.  Chancellor'8  Prizes  for  Latin  Verse  and  English  Essay  ;  B.A. 
1784,  M.A.  1788.  Called  to  the  Bar  1795.  In  1808  he  refused  a  seat 
on  the  Bench  because  of  his  weak  health,  but  he  was  appointed  Puisne 
Judge  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  1816,  and  in  the  same  year  he 
was  transferred  to  the  King'8  Bench.  He  became  Lord  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Court  of  King'8  Bench  in  1818,  and  was  raised  to  the  Peerage 
as  Baron  Tenterden  in  1827.  His  treatise  on  the  "  Law  of  Merchant 
Ships  and  Seamen"  (1802)  passed  through  twelve  editions,  aud  was 
for  a  long  time  the  standard  work  on  the  subject.  Died  1832,  (See 
Campbeirs  Lives  qfthe  Chief  Justices,  and  D.N.B.) 

BEYDGES,  SIR  SAMUEL  EGERTON  BEYDGES,  F.S.A., 
M.P.  Bom  1762.  K.S.  1775—1780.  M.P.  for  Maidstone  1812—1818. 
Founder  of  the  Lee  Priory  Press.  (See  Sidebotham'8  Memorials,  and 
D.N.B.) 

SHEPHEED,  EEV.  GEOEGE,  D.D.,  Founder  of  "The  Shepherd 
Gift."  Born  1766.  Entered  the  King'8  School  1784.  University 
College,  Oxford,  B.A.  1788,  M.A.  1790,  B.D.  1807,  D.D.  1790; 
Fellow  of  University  CoUege  1802,  Public  Eiaminer  1803-4. 
Preacher  to  the  Hon.  Society  of  Gray's  Inn  1817.  One  of  the 
original  founders  of  King'8  College,  London, 


The  Right  Rev.  William  Grant  Broughton,  D.D., 
Archbishop  of  Sydney. 


WALTER    HORATIO    PATER,    M.A. 
K.S.  1853—1858. 
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CHAFT,  THE  REV.  WILLIAM,  D.D.,  born  1779.  K.S.  1788. 
Fellow  of  Sidney-Sussex  College,  Cambridge,  1801.  Master  of  tbe 
same  CoUege  1813.     Died  1843. 

FOED,  THE  EEV.  JAMES,  B.D.,  Eounder  of  the  Ford  Exbi- 
bitions.  Born  1779.  K.S.  1788.  Scholar  of  Trinity  CoUege,  Oxford, 
1798,  FeUow  1807.     Vicar  of  Navestock,  Essex,  1830—50. 

BEOUGHTON,  THE  EIGHT  EEV.  WILLIAM  GEANT,  D.D., 

Metropolitan  of  Australia,  son  of  Grant  Broughton.  Bom  at  West- 
minster  1788.  K.S.  1797.  After  leaving  School  in  1804,  he  held  a 
clerkship  iii  the  East  India  House  for  several  years,  but  in  1814  he 
entered  Perabroke  CoUege,  Cambridge,  and  graduated  B.A.  in  1818  as 
Sixth  Wrangler.  In  the  same  jear  he  was  ordained,  and  married  Sarah, 
the  daughter  of  the  Eev.  John  Francis,  sometime  second  master  of  the 
King'8  School.  After  holding  certain  curacies  in  England,  he  was  in 
1828  nominated  to  the  arduous  office  of  Archdeacon  of  New  South 
Wales.  In  1836  he  returned  to  England  and  was  consecrated  at 
Lambeth  Bishop  of  AustraUa.  On  his  return  to  AustraUa  he  found 
himself  involved  in  controversy  respecting  the  education  of  the  people, 
and  his  efEorts  were  to  a  great  exteut  successful  in  insuring  a  Church 
education  for  the  children  belonging  to  the  Church  estabUshment.  In 
this  controverey  he  found  himself  in  opposition  to  the  Governor,  Sir 
George  Gipps,  also  an  O.K.S.,  but  th;  difference  of  opinion  did  not 
interfere  with  the  friendly  relationship  of  the  old  schoolfeUows. 
On  16th  March  1837  the  foundation  stone  of  St.  Andrew'8  Cathedral 
was  laid,  and  the  immense  diocese  was  subdivided  in  1847.  Of 
Broughton'8  foundation  of  the  King'8  School,  Parramatta,  we  have 
already  spoken  in  a  previous  chapter.  He  died  during  a  visit  to 
England  20  February  1853,  and  was  buried  in  Canterbury  Cathedral, 
where  his  recumbent  monumeutal  effigy  may  be  seen  on  the  south 
side  of  the  nave  aisle.  (See  D.N.B.,  Sidebofham,  The  Church  in  the 
Colonies,  vols.  ii.  and  iii.,  and  Mission  Heroes,  S.P.C.K.) 

GIPPS,  LIEUTENANT-COLONEL  SIE  GEOEGE,  Governor 
of  New  South  Wales.  Bom  1791  at  Eingwould  in  Kent.  K.S.  1802. 
Entered  the  Eoyal  Engineers  in  1809,  and  saw  much  service  in  the 
Peninsular  War.  When  quartered  in  Canada,  he  was  appointed 
secretary  to  a  mission  with  Lord  Gosford,  and  pubUshed  a  plan  for 
educating  colonies  to  the  use  of  representative  institutions  by  the 
establishment  of  District  Councils.  Appointed  Govemor-in-Chief  of 
New  South  Wales,  and  sworn  in  on  Febmary  2nd,  1838.  The  first 
Legislative  Council  of  Australia  was  opened  by  him  on  August  3rd, 
1843.    Eetired  in  1846.     Died  28th  February  1847,  and  was  buried 
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in  the  cloisters  of  Canterbury  Cathedral.  A  monument  to  his 
memory  has  been  placed  in  tbe  nave.  (See  D.N.B.,  Sidebotham, 
and  Eudden's  Hut.  of  Australia.) 

GILBERT,  EEV.  GEOEGE,  M.A.,  Founder  of  tbe  "  Gilbert 
Gift,"  and  a  Prebendary  of  Lincoln  Cathedral.    Born  1796.    K.S.  1809. 

BAZELY,  EEV.  THOMAS  TYSSEN,  born  1808.  Entered  K.S. 
1821.  Fellow  of  Brasenose  College,  Oiford,  1830.  Public  Examiner 
in  the  University  1837,  and  Juuior  Proctor  1838. 

HAEEISON,  EEV.  FEANCIS,  M.A.,  born  1829.  K.S.  1843. 
Eihibitioner  of  Queen'8  College,  Oiford,  1847.  Senior  Mathematical 
Scholar  of  the  University,  and  Fellow  of  Oriel  College  1852.  Public 
Eiaminer  1853.  Eector  of  North  Wraiall,  Wilts.  Mr.  Harrison  in 
1907  was  the  munificent  donor  of  £500  to  the  K.S.  Eihibition  Fund. 

PATEE,  WALTEE  HOEATIO,  Critic  and  Humanist.  Born 
4  August  1839.  Second  son  of  Dr.  E.  G.  Pater.  K.S.  1853.  Conceming 
his  school  career  there  is  undoubtedly  a  touch  of  autobiography  to  be 
found  in  Emerald  Uthtcart,  a  short  romance  published  by  Pater  in  the 
2feio  Revieto  for  1892.  In  1858  he  obtained  the  School  Eihibition, 
and  matriculated  at  Oiford  as  a  commoner  of  Queen'8  College.  In 
1862  he  graduated  B.A.  with  a  second  class  in  Classic»,  and  two  years 
later  he  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  Braaenose  College.  At  Oiford  he 
continued  to  reside  during  the  greater  part  of  his  life,  producing  at 
long  intervals  those  highly  original  books  and  essays,  wbich  in  con- 
temporary  literature  occupy  a  place  by  themselves.  His  most  im- 
portant  work  "  Marius,  the  Epicurean,"  was  published  1885.  This  had 
been  preceded  in  1873  by  "  Studies  in  the  History  of  the  Eenaissance." 
Amongst  other  works  by  Pater  are :  "  Imaginary  Portraits  "  (1887), 
"Gaston  de  La  tour,"  "  Emerald  Uthwart "  (1892),  "  Plato  and 
Platonism "  (1893).  Pater  died  30th  July  1894.  A  tablet  to  his 
meinory  has  been  placed  in  the  Schoolroom.  (See  Mr.  Joseph  Wrighfs 
Life  ofPater,  and  D.N.B.) 

VOUSDEN,  WILLIAM  JOHN,  Lieut.-Colonel,  V.C.  Bom 
1845.  Entered  K.S.  1858.  Was  awarded  the  Victoria  Cross  "  for  the 
eiceptional  gallantry  displayed  by  him  on  the  14th  December  1879 
on  the  Koh  Asmai  Heights  near  Cabul,  in  charging  with  a  small  party 
into  the  centre  of  the  line  of  the  retreating  Kohistani  force,  by  whom 
they  were  greatly  outnumbered,  and  who  did  their  utmost  to  close 
around  them.  After  rapidly  charging  through  and  through  the  enemy 
backwards  and  forwards  several  times  they  swept  ofE  round  the 
opposite  side  of  the  village  and  joined  the  rest  of  the  troops." 


THE     REV.     R.     L.     OTTLEY,     D.D. 

CANON   OF   CHRIST   CHURCH   AND    RECIUS.    PROFESSOR   OF   PASTORAL   THEOLOCy   OXFORD. 
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DFNDAS.VENEEABLE  CHAELES  LESLIE,  M.A.,  bom  1847. 
K.S.  1861.  Scholar  BraBenose  College,  Oxford.  B.A.  Eirst  Class 
Theology  1870.  Denyer  and  Johnson  Theological  Scholar  1871.  Senior 
Hall  and  Houghton  Prize  1873.  Eellow  of  Jesus  College  1873.  Dean 
of  Hobart,  Tasmania^  1885 — 95.     Archdeacon  of  Dorset  1902. 

HALL,  EEV.  FEANCIS  HENEY,  M.A.,  bom  1850.  K.S.  1862. 
Scholar  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford.  B.A.  (First  Class  Lit. 
Hum.)  1872.    Eellow  of  Oriel  College  1873. 

FIELD,  EEV.  THOMAS,  D.D.  K.S.  1867.  Scholar  of  Corpus 
Christi  College,  Oxford.  Eirst  Class  Classical  Moderations  1874.  Eirst 
Class  Mathematical  Moderations  1875.  B.A.  (First  Class  Lit.  Hum.) 
and  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College  1877.  Assistant  Master  at  Harrow 
School  1878 — 86.  Head-master  of  the  King's  School,  Canterbury, 
1886—1896.    Warden  of  Eadley  College  1896. 

OTTLET,  EEV.  EOBEET  LAWEENCE,  D.D.  K.S.  1868. 
Scholar  of  Pembroke  College,  Oxford.  Hertford  University  Scholar 
1876.  Chancellor's  Latin  Verse  1878.  B.A.  (First  Class  Lit.  Hum.) 
1878.  Craven  University  Scholar,  and  Derby  University  Scholar  1879. 
Senior  Student  of  Christ  Church  1878 — 86.  Fellow  and  Dean  of 
Divinity  of  Magdalen  College  1890.  Principal  of  Pusey  House, 
Oxford,  1890—97.  Bampton  Lecturer  1897.  Canon  of  Christ 
Church  and  Eegius  Professor  of  Pastoral  Theology  at  Oxford. 

MOFFAT,  EDWAED,  M.A.  K.S.  1872.  Scholar  of  St.  Cathe- 
rine's  College,  Cambridge.  B.A.  (9th  in  First  Class  Classical  Tripos 
and  Members'  Prize  for  Latin  Essay  1882). 

WTSE,  WILLIAM,  M.A.  K.S.  1875.  Scholar  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege,  Cambridge.  Browne  University  Scholar.  Powis  Medal  for  Latin 
Hexameters  1880.  Waddington  University  Scholar  1881.  B.A. 
(Fourth  Classic)  and  Chancellor'8  Medallist  1882.  Fellow  of  Trinity 
CoUege,  Cambridge,  1883 — 89.  Sometime  Professor  of  Greek  at 
University  College,  London. 

MOULE,  EEV.  HENET  WILLIAM,  M.A.  K.S.  1887.  Scholar 
of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge.  Porson  Prize  for  Greek  Verse 
and  B.A.  (First  Class  Classical)  Tripos,  Part  I.,  1893.  Jeremie 
Septuagint  Prize  1894. 
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C)rtraft0  from  tl)t  Cat!)ttjral  ^tattitfsf  rflating 
tD  tf)t  ^rl)cioL* 


Cap.  1. 

De   Eccleaia    Caihedrali   et   Meiropolitica    Christi   Cantuarice  et   de 
numero  integro  eorum  qui  in  Ecclesia  predicta  suxtentantur. 

StatuimuB  et  ordiDamus,  ut  sint  perpetuo  in  dicta  Ecclesia  unus 
Decanus,  Duodecum  Canonici,  sei  concionatores,  sex  miuores  canonici, 
sex  substituti,  unus  organista  {prout  mos  diu  obtinuit  in  EccJesia) 
Duodecim  Clerici  Laici,  unus  Magiater  Choristarum,  Decem  Choristae, 
Duo  Informatores  puerorum  in  Grammatica,  quorum  unus  sit  Pre- 
ceptor,    alter    Subpreceptor,    Quinquaginta    pueri    in    Grainmatica 

erudiendi,  &c Qui  quidem  in  eadtm  Ecclesia  unus  quisque  in 

euo  ordine  juxta  Fundationem  et  incorporationem  ejusdem  et  juxta 
Statuta  et  Ordinationes  nostras  sedulo  inserviant,  et  anie  admissionem 
suam  juramenium  singuli  pr<esiabunt  Decano. 

Cap.  4. 

De  Officio  Decani. 

Curet  autem  ut  Divina  officia  secundum  statuta  hcec  nostra  cum 
omni  reverentid  et  decoro  celebrentur,  ut  Conciones  praescriptis 
diebus  habeantur,  ut  Pueri  eum  fructu  instituantur  &c 

Cap.  27  (28). 

De  Fueris  Qrammaticis  et  eorum  Informatoribus. 

Ut  pietas  et  bonse  literse  perpetuo  in  Ecclesia  nostra  suppullescant, 
crescant,  floreant,  et  suo  tempore  in  gloriam  Dei,  et  Eeipublicse 
commodum  et  ornamentum  fructificent ;  Statuimus  et  ordinamus  ut 
in  electionem  et  designationem,  Decani  et  Capituli,  aut  eo  absente 
Vice  Dec'  et  Cap',  sint  perpetuo  in  Ecclesia  nostra  Cantuariae  Quin- 
quaginta  pueri  pauperes  et  amicorum  ope  destituti  de  bonis  Ecclesise 
nostr»  alendi,  ingeniis   (quoad  fieri  potest)   ad  discendum  natis  et 

•  The  emendations  and  additions  which  date  from  Archbishop  Laud's 
revision  of  the  Statutes  are  printed  in.itaUcs. 
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aptis,  quos  tamen  admitti  noluinus  in  pauperes  pueros  Ecclesi®  nostrsB 
antequam  noverint  legere,  scribere,  et  mediocrites  calluerint  prima 
Grammaticae  rudimenta;  idque  judicio  Decani  et  Capituli,  aut  eo 
absente,  Yice  Decani  et  Capituli  cum  Archididascalo,  Atque  hos 
pueros  volumus  impensis  Ecclesi»  ali,  donec  mediocrem  Latinse  lingusB 
notitiam  adepti  f uerint  et  Latine  loqui  et  scribere  didicerint ;  cui  rei 
dabitur  quatuor  annorum  spatium  aut  (si  ita  Decano  et  Cap.  aut  eo 
absente  Vice-Dec'  et  Capitulo  cum  Arcbididascalo  visum  fuerit)  ad 
summum  quinque  et  non  amplius. 

Yolumus  autem  ut  quoties  Decanus  Sacelli  nostri  Begii,  Decano 
et  Capitulo  Ecclesiae  nostrse  Cantuar'  significaverit  se  a  Sacello  nostro 
Choristam  (qui  ibidem  ad  vocis  usque  defectionem  ministravit) 
missurum  ad  grammaticam  in  Ecclesia  nostra  perdiscendam  in  locum 
qui  proxime  post  illam  significationem  vacare  contigerit,  Cioristam 
illum  a  Decano  Sacellse  nostrae  sic  nominatum  et  significatum,  Decauus 
et  Capitulum  eligent  et  assument  absque  ulla  fraude  aut  dolo  malo. 

Yolumus  prseterea,  ut  nullus  (nisi  Sacellae  nostrae  Eegiae  aut 
Ecclesiae  nostrae  Cantuariae  Chorista  fuerit)  in  pauperum  disci- 
pulum  Ecclesiae  nostrae  eligatur,  qui  nonum  aetatis  suae  annum  non 
compleverit,  vel  qui  quintum  decimum  aetatis  suae  annum  exces- 
serit.  Quod  si  quis  puerorum  insigni  tarditate  aut  hebetudine 
notabilis  sit,  aut  natura  a  litteris  abhorrenti,  hunc  post  multam 
probationem  volumus  per  Decanum  et  Capitulum,  aut  eo  absente 
Yice-Dec'  et  Capit'  expelli,  et  alio  amandari,  ne  veluti  fucus  apum 
mella  devoret,  atque  hic  conscientiam  Liformatorum  oneramus,  ut 
quantam  maximam  potuerit  operam  ac  diligentiam  adhibeant  quo  pueri 
omnes  in  literis  progrediantur  et  proficiant,  et  ne  quem  puerum  tardi- 
tatis  vitio  insigniter  notatum,  inter  caeteros  diutius  inutiliter  haerere 
sinant ;  quin  nomen  illius  statim  Decano  deferant,  ut  eo  amoto  ad 
illius  locum  aptior  per  Decanum  et  Capitulum,  aut  eo  absente  Yice- 
Dec'  et  Capit'  eligatxir. 

Volumus  super  ut  tempore  generali»  Computi  quotannis,  post 
eleetionem  officiariorum,  nominentur  et  eligantur  Scholares  ;  in  quorum 
electione  et  nominatione  hunc  ordinem  observari  volumus.  Primo 
Decanus,  aut  eo  ahsente  Vice-Decanus,  una  cum  omnihus  Canonicis 
domi  preesentibus,  si  interesse  voluerint,  in  Schold  grammaticali  con- 
veniant,  atque  ihi  legatur  hoc  Statutum  cum  statuto  Begni  de  elec- 
tionihus.  Deinde  Decanus  ipse,  aut  eo  absente  Vice-Decanus  cum 
Canonicis  prcedictis  et  Archididascalo  Juramentum  suscipiant,  se 
neminem  gratid  aut  favore  prcemioque  adductos  in  discipulum  nomina- 
turos  sed  eos  solum  quos  (conscientia  teste)  maxime  idoneos  judicaverini  ; 
et  in  eum  finem  protinus  examinahunt  eos,  qui  in  discipulos  co-optari 
cupiunt ;  ex  his  autem  quos  digniores  et  magis  id<meos  dicti  examina- 
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tores,  aut  tres  eorum  (quorum  Decanus,  aut  eo  ahsente  Vice-Decanus, 
semper  sit  unus)  judicabunt,  tot  suo  judicio  eUgendos  curabunt,  guot 
per  totum  annum  sequentem  discedentium  loca  verisimiliter  supplere 
possint;  eoque  ordine  et  loco  eorum  nomina  et  cognomina  descrihent  quo 
fuerant  electi,  et  eo  ipso  ordine  postea  ah  ipso  Decano  possinf  anno 
gequenti  admifti  in  DiscipuJos  quam  primum  loca  vacua  fuerinf.  Hcb 
omnia  in  duahus  Indenturis  inter  Decanum  et  Archididascalum  faciendis 
descrihanfur  a  clerico  eapituU  ad  mandatum  Decani,  qwB  post  incepfam 
novam  elecfionem  qtwtannis  inducanfur. 

Statuimus  etiatn  ut  per  Decanum  et  Capit',  aut  eo  absente  Vice- 
Dec.  et  Cap.  unus  eligatur,  Latine  et  Graece  doctus,  bon»  famse,  et 
piae  vitse,  docendi  facultate  imbutus  et  Artium  Magisfer  ad  minimum, 
qui  tam  quinquaginta  illos  Ecclesi»  nostrse,  quam  alios  quoscunque 
Grammaticam  discendi  gratia  ad  Scholam  nostram  confluentes,  pietate 
excolat  et  bonis  literis  exornet.  Hic  in  Scbola  nostra  primas  obtineat, 
et  Archididascalus  sive  prsecipuus  esto  Informator.  Eursum  per 
Decanum  et  Capit'  aut  eo  absente  Vice-Dec'  et  Cap'.  Virum  alterum 
eligi,  bonse  famse  et  piae  vitse,  Latine  doctum,  docendique  facultate 
imbutum,  qui  sub  Archididascalo  pueros  docebit,  prima  scil:  Gram- 
matsB  Rudimenta:  et  perinde  Hypodidascalus  sive  Secundarius 
Informator  appellabitur.  Hic  ad  minimum  sit  Artium  Baccalaureus. 
Hi  vero  Informatores  puerorum  volumus  ut  regulis  et  docendi  ordini 
quem  Decanus  et  Capitulum,  aut  eo  absente  Vice-Dec.  et  Cap' 
praeBcribendum  duxerint,  diligenter  et  fideliter  obsecundent.  Infor- 
matore»  etiam  Monitorts  variot  e  gravioribus  discipulis  propterea 
constituant  qui  reUquorum  mores  uhique  inspiciant,  ac  notenf  tam  in 
Templo  et  Schold  quam  aUbi ;  nequid  uspiam  indecori  auf  sordidi 
perpetretur:  Si  quis  Monitorum  deUquerit,  aut  in  offieio  negUgenter 
sese  gesserit  aspere  in  aUorum  exemplum  vapulefur. 

Volumus  efiam  quod  singuUs  annis  post  computum  generah  exami- 
nafio  diUgens  fiat,  omnium  puerorum  in  Schold  per  Decanum  et 
Preehendarios  residentes,  et  Archidascalum,  uf  si  quos  viderint  magis 
prqficienfes,  ad  superiores  closses  promoveant,  et  statim  fnita  illa 
examinafione,  Archiepiscopum  in  Scripfis  manu  sua  signaiis  certiorem 
faciant  de  sfafu  Scholce  et  diligentia  vel  desidia  Informatorum. 

Volumus  efiam  ut  singulis  trimesfrihus,  Duo  Canonici,  ad  id  munus 
a  Decano  et  Oapifulo,  aut  ejus  ahsentia  Vice-Dec  et  Cap.  xxv"  die 
Novemhris  specialifer  deputati  omnes  scholce  pueros  diligenter  exami- 
nenf,  inquirent  etiam  de  diligentid  vel  negligentid,  sufficientid  vel 
insufficientid  Informatorum,  et  in  quolihet  solenni  Capif  Decanum  et 
CanoniccB  certiores  facient,  qua  re  Informatorum  vel  Scholarium  ullus 
deliquerif,  ut pro  meritis  puniatur;  qui  se  negligentes  aut  minus  ad 
docendum   apti   inveniantur,  post  triuam   monitionem  a  Decano   et 
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Capitulo,  aut  eo  absente  Vice-Dec'  et  Cap'  amoveantiir  et  ab  eo 
oflficio  deponantur.  Omnia  autem  ad  functionem  suam  spectantia 
8686  fideliter  praestituros  juramento  promittent. 

Cap.  30  (31). 

De  Communi  Mema  Omnium  Ministrorum. 

Ut  qui  una  conveniunt  et  una  Deum  laudant  in  Choro,  una  etiam 
comedant,  et  una  Deum  laudant  in  mensa,  statuimus  et  volumus  ut 
tam  Minores  Canonici  omnes,  et  Clerici  Laici  (qtwtquot  Uxores  non 
hahent),  Ministri  omnes  in  Choro,  quam  Puerorum  grammaticorum 
Informatores,  et  alii  omnes  inferiores  Ecclesiae  nostrae  ministri,  Pueri 
etiam  musicam  et  grammaticam  discentes,  si  accommode  fieri  potest, 
in  communi  Aula  simul  comedant  et  epulentur.  In  qua  quidem  Aula 
Prsecentor,  aut  eo  absente,  primus  admissione  Minor  Canonicus,  in 
superiore  mensa,  primus  accumbat.  Deinde  Archididascalus  et  cabten 
Minores  Canonici,  Diaconus  et  Subdiaconus  atque  Magister  Choris- 
tarum.  In  secundo  ordine  sedeant  duodecim  Clerici  et  Hypodidas- 
caluB.  In  tertio  ordine  sedeant  Pueri  Grammatici  et  Cboristae.  In 
secando  prandio,  Obsonator,  Subsacristae,  duo  Virgiferi,  quatuor 
Campanarum  Pulsatores,  Pincernae,  Janitores  et  Coquus.  Morum 
Censor  in  Aula  erit  Praecentor,  aut  eo  absente,  primus  Admissione 
Minor  Cauonicus,  qui  viros  immorigeros  arguet.  Pueros  autem 
arguent  eorum  Praeceptores,  ut  omnia  cum  silentio,  ordine  et  decore 
agentiir  in  Aula.  Unus  ex  Presbyteris  Ecclesiae  per  consensum 
majoris  partis  convivantium  in  primo  et  secundo  ordine,  vicessimo 
quinto  Novembris,  quotannis  eligetur,  qui  fungetur  Officio  senescalli 
annui,  qui  pro  integro  anno  Senescallus  quique  ad  communem  mensam, 
ligna,  Carbones,  Salem,  et  id  genus  alia,  quae  pro  futuri  temporis 
.  .  .  .  ?  quod  Tocant  necessaria  videbuntur,  parabit.  Hic  rationem 
senescalli  menetrui,  idest,  qui  pro  uno  mease  Senescallus  erit,  singulis 
Hebdomadis,  et  in  fine  cujusvis  mensis  examinabit,  et  in  fine  anni 
majori  parti  Convivantium  primi  vel  secundi  ordinis,  omnium  impea- 
sarum  rationem  reddet.  Porro  ex  minoribus  Cauonicis  et  secundi 
ordinis  commensalibus  unus,  per  se  vel  per  alium,  vicissim  singulis 
mensibus  f  ungetur  officio  Senescalli  menstrui,  cujus  consilio  Obsonator 
in  emendis  eduliis  obsequetur ;  quibuscum  etiam  si  videbitur,  ad  forum 
ibit,  et  cum  ipso  cibos  coemet  et  comparabit.  Volumus  nihilominus, 
et  liberum  esse  concedimus  Decano,  aut  eo  abaente  Vicedecano,  ut 
clericis  Ecclesiae  nostrse  coajugatis  et  quibuscunque  aegrotis,  porcionem 
pecuniae  pro  victu,  seu  communiis  suis,  assigaet  et  tradi  faciat. 
Caeteris  vero  presbyteris  et  clericis,  ac  etiam  pueri  grammaticatn  vel 
muaicam  discentibus,  victu  gratiis  intra  ecclesiam  datum  habentibus, 
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porcionem  pecuniaB  pro  victu,  seu  communiis  suis  assiguari  et  tradi 
permittimus,  dummodo  hebdomadatim  communi  sodalium  mensae  juxta 
Decani  et  Capituli  judicium,  pecuniae  aliquid  soivant.  Statuimus 
etiam  et  ordinamus  ut  Thesaurarius  Ecclesiae  nostrse  in  mensis  cujus- 
libet  initio  tradat,  numeret  ac  solvat  senescallo  menstruo,  pro  mensa 
et  communiis  singulorum  communiter  vescentium  adhunc,  qui  sequitur, 
modum  mimirura,  pro  vescentibus  in  primo  ordine,  id  est,  pro  singulis 
minoribuB  Canonicis,  Diacono  et  Subdiacono,  primario  Informatore 
Puerorum  Grammaticorum,  et  pro  Magistro  Choristarum  per  mensem 
sex  solidos.  Pro  mensa  et  communiis  communiter  vescentium  in 
secundo  ordine  nimirum  pro  Clericis  et  inferiore  laformatore 
Puerorum  Grammaticorum,  per  mensem  quatuor  solidos  et  octo 
denarios,  Pro  mensa  et  communiis  aingulorum  communiter  vescentium 
in  tertio  ordine,  nimirum  pro  singulis  Pueris  Grammaticis  et  Choristis 
per  mensem  tres  solidos  et  quatuor  denarios,  denique  pro  mensa  et 
communiis  singulorum,  qui  in  secundo  Prandio  sedebant,  nimirum, 
pro  obsonatore,  Virgiferis,  Subsacristis,  Campanarum  Pulsatoribus, 
Pincernis,  Janitoribus  et  Coquo  per  mensem  quatuor  solidos.  Quam 
quidem  summam  menstruam  Senescallus  menstruus  cum  consilio 
Senescalli  annui,  fideliter  et  frugaliter  dispensabit,  et  in  fine  mensis, 
summsB  expositse  rationem  reddet  Senescallo  annuo,  et  alteri  primi  aut 
secundi  ordinis  viro  prudenti.  Ad  officia  autem  sua  fideliter  prsestanta 
uterque  Senescallus  juramento  astringetur.  Postremo  omnes  Ministri 
EccIesiaD  nostrae  communiter  victitantes,  ordinationibus,  formulis,  et 
statutis  quaB  per  Decanum  et  Capitulum  hisce  de  rebus  olim  edentur, 
parere,  et  obsequi  debent. 

Cap.  81  (82). 

De  Vettibus  Ministrorum,  quas  liheratas  vocant. 

Statuimus  et  volumus,  ut  Minores  Canonici,  Clerici  et  caeteri 
Ecclesiae  nostrae  Ministri,  Choristae  quoque  et  Pueri  Grammatici, 
atque  duodecim  pauperes  utantur  vestibus  exterioribus  ejusdem  (quod 
fieri  potest)  aut  similis  coloris.  Becipient  autem  omnes  (quos 
diximus)  ad  eiteriora  indumenta  conficienda  per  annum  juxta  eam 
formam  quam  hic  praescribimus.  Recipient  singuli  Minores  Canonici 
et  superior  Informator  Grammaticae,  quatuor  Virgatas  panni  pro 
togis  suis,  pretium  cujuslibet  Virgatae  quinque  solidi ....  Ilecipient 
singuli  Clerici,  et  Inferior  Informator  Grammaticae  pro  vestibus  suis 
tres  Virgatas  panni  pretium  Virgatae  iv'  vj*^.  Kecipeut  singuli 
Choristae  ut  pueri  Grammatici  atque  etiam  Subcoquus  pro  vestibus 
suis  duas  Virgatas  et  dimidium  pretium  Virgatae  iij*  iiij**  ....  Quem 
quidem  pannum    sibi    traditum,  quisquis    sibi  decenter    aptari,   et 
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componi,  non  curaverit,  et  per  maximam  partem  anni  usus  non  fuerit, 
is  indignus  judicabitur  munere  nostro,  et  proinde  tantundem  de 
stipendio  suo  cogatur  rependere  Ecclesiae  nostrae. 

Quem  quidem  pannum  et  vestes  liberatas,  singulis  annis  parare 
debent  Ecclesiae  nostrae  Decanus  et  Eeceptor,  aut  eo  absente  Vice- 
decanus  et  Receptor,  qui  pro  tempore  fuerint,  tradentque  singulis  suas 
panni  portiones,  ante  Natalem  Domini,  ut  novis  vestibus  et  novis 
animis  celebrent  Natalem  Domini  nostri  Jesu  Christi.  Pauperes  vero 
in  togarum  suarum  sinistro  humero  Eosam  ex  serico  albo  et  rubro 
factam  semper  gerant,  et  quoties  e  Domibus  suis  vel  in  Templum 
Ecclesiae  vel  alio  in  loco  publicum  processerint  dictis  togis  suis  indutis 
ubique  incedant. 

Cap.  32  (33). 

De  Stipendiis  Ministrorum  in  Ecclesia  Nostra. 

Statuimus  et  volumus  ut  ex  bonis  communibus,  Ecclesiae  nostrae 
(praeter  communias  et  liberatas  superius  assignatas)  solvantur  stipendia 
omnibus  ministris  Ecclesise  nostrae,  per  manus  Thesaurarii,  singulis 
anni  terminis,  per  aequales  portiones,  ad  hunc  qui  sequitur  modum. 


Per  annum. 
Superiori  Informatori  Grammaticae  .  .  15  .  02  .  00 
Inferiori  Informatori  Grammaticae .  .  .  5  .  05  .  10 
Cuilibet  puero  Q-rammatic»    .        .        .        .    01  .  08  .  04 

Cap.  33  (34). 

De  Oelebratione  Divinorum. 

Volumus  praeterea,  ut  uterque  Informator  Crammaticae  diebus 
Festis  Choro  intersit,  insignibus  choro  et  gradui  convenientibus 
indutus.  Quorum  alter  supra  Minores  Canonicos,  alter  post  Minores 
Canonicos,  proximum  in  Choro  locum  obtineat.  Ad  haec  Pueros 
Q-rammaticos  qui  sumptibus  Ecclesise  aluntur,  festis  diebus,  volumus 
in  habitu  competente  Choro  interesse,  et  oflBcium  sibi  mandatum 
a  Praecentore  sedulo  facere,  nisi  alias  per  Archididascalum  amandentur. 
[*Quos  etiam  Pueros  mandamus,  singulis  diebus,  per  annum  dum 
sacra  mysteria  in  summa  missa  peraguntur  Corporis  Domini  elevationi 
adesse,  ibique  morari  quoad  Cantus,  "Agnus  Dei"  perficiatur,  ac 
interim  bini  ac  bini  dicant  et  mediteutur  Psalmos  "  Miserere  Mei 
Deus."    "  Deus  misereatur  nostri,"  cum  oratione  "  Domine  Jesu  Xte  " 

*  The  words  withia  braokets  are  omitted  in  the  Laudiau  version. 
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et  "  De  Profundis,"  etc,  cum  oratione  "  Absolve  qusBsumus  Domine," 
etc.  Volumus  praeterea  et  statuimus,  ut  quam  primum  ab  hac  luce 
migravimus,  Exsequiae  statim  in  Ecclesia  nostra  Cant',  convocatis  ad 
eas  omnibus  Ecclesiae  nostrae  Canonicis  et  caeteris  Ministris,  Scholaribus, 
et  Pauperibus,  pro  anima  nostra  fiant  utque  Dies  obitus  nostri  in 
Statutorum  libris  scribatur,  Quo  eo  die  anniversario  perpetuis  tem- 
poribus  eiequiae  et  missae  pro  nobis  celebrentur.] 

Pueri  vero  absentes  per  Preceptores  suos  castigentur.  Singulis 
prceterea  diehus  profestis,  hord  sexta  cesiate  et  hord  septimd  hieme, 
preces  matutince  in  aliquo  JEcclesue  Sacello,  aut  alio  loco  ejusdem,  per 
Decanum  assignato,  ab  uno  Minorum  Canonicorum,  suo  ordine  tine 
Cantu,juxta  morem  EcclegioB  Anglicana,  summarie  tamen,  et  cum  unica 
tantum  lectione,  si  visumfuerit  recitentur. 
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1259  Master  Eobert. 

1306  Master  Eobert  of  Maidstone,  Clerk. 

1310  Master  John  Everard,  Clerk. 

1321  Master  Balpli  of  Waltham,  Clerk. 

1371  Master  Walter  Haye. 

1374  Master  John  Bocton,  Clerk. 

1376  Eobert  Eeynell,  M.A. 

1421  John  Syre,  B.A.,  Clerk. 

c.  1436  John  Colbroke. 

1443  John  WesthiU,  Clerk. 

1445  Eichard  Waterton. 

1464  John  Gedney. 

c.  1534  John  Twyne,  B.C.L. 

1561  Eev.  Anthony  Eush,  M.A. 

1565  EeT.  William  Absolom,  M.A. 

1566  John  Q-resshop,  M.A. 

1580  Eev.  Nicholaa  Goldsborough,  M.A. 

1584  Eer.  WiUiam  Amold,  M.A. 

1584  Anthony  Shorte,  B.C.L. 

1591  Eoger  Eaven,  M.A. 

1615  John  Ludd,  M.A. 

1649  Edward  Browne,  M.A. 

1659  Mr.  Montagu. 

1661  John  Paris,  M.A. 

1666  Eev.  Gteorge  Loveday,  M.A. 

1685  Eichard  Johnson,  M.A. 

1689  Thomas  Atkin,  M.A. 

1700  Eev.  David  Jones,  M.A. 

1713  Eev.  John  Smith,  M.A. 

1718  Eev.  George  Smith,  M.A. 

1721  Eev.  John  Le  Hunt,  M.A. 

1731  Eev.  John  Frances,  M.A. 

1734  Eev.  Eichard  Monins,  M.A. 

1747  Eev.  Eobert  Talbot,  M.A. 

1750  Eev.  Osmond  Beauvoir,  M.A. 

1782  Eev.  John  Tucker,  M.A. 
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1785  Eev.  Christopher  Naylor,  M.A. 

1816  Eev.  John  Birt,  D.D. 

1832  Eev.  George  Wallace,  M.A. 

1859  Eev.  John  Mitchinson,  D.C.L. 

1873  Eev.  aeorge  Blore,  D.D. 

1886  Eev.  Thomas  Field,  D.D. 

1896  Eev.  Arthur  John  Galpin,  M.A. 


1542  WilliamWeUs. 

1553  John  Shawe. 

1654  —  Saunders. 

1555  Thomaa  Pollen  (or  Paulyne). 

1561  Peter  Levens,  M.A. 

1563  Paul  Colman. 

1561  Matthew  Boume,  M.A. 

1565  Edward  Caldwell,  B.A. 

1568  Eev.  George  Elye,  M.A. 

1572  Eobert  Eose,  B.A. 

1585  Augustine  Lakes,  M.A. 

1586  Eev.  Thomaa  Wilson,  M.A. 

1587  Ealph  Brome. 

1590  Eev.  Thomas  Consant,  M.A. 

1591  Eev.  Euf U8  Eogers,  M.A. 
1610  John  Ludd,  M.A. 

1615  Samuel  Eaven,  M.A. 

1682  Mr.  Eoberts. 

1633  Edward  Browne,  B.A. 

1649  Eobert  Craydon. 

1661  Eev.  John  Culling,  B.A. 

1681  Eichard  Johnson,  B.A. 

1685  John  Booth,  B.A. 

1689  Gilbert  Burroughs. 

1715  William  Burroughs,  B.A. 

1723  Eev.  John  Frances,  M.A. 

1731  Eev.  James  Evans,  M.A. 

1743  Eev.  William  Gurney,  M.A. 

1755  Eev,  John  Tucker,  M.A. 

1776  Eev.  WQliam  HowdeU,  B.A. 

1779  Eev.  John  Tucker,  M.A. 

1782  Eev.  Christopher  Naylor,  M.A. 
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1785  Eev.  "William  Chafy,  M.A. 

1786  Eev.  William  WMtaker,  B.A. 

1787  Eev.  John  Francis,  M.A. 

1821  Eev.  "William  Pitman  Jones,  M.A. 

1830  Eev.  Greorge  Wallace,  B.A. 

1832  Eev.  Anby  Beatson,  M.A. 

1859  Thomas  Streatfield  Lipscomb,  M.A. 

1871  Eev.  Eichard  Grreaves  Hodgson,  M.A. 

1908  Eev.  Leonard  H.  Evans,  M.A. 


asfsiisitant  imasitersf,  X861— 1908* 

1861  Eev.  J.  B.  Keamey,  M.A. 

1861  W.  Denton  Attwood,  M.A. 

1861  Jules  Martinet,  B.  es  L.     French. 

1861  Eeinhold  Eost,  Ph.D.     Rehrew  and  Oerman. 

1861  L.  L.  Eaze.     Brawing. 

1862  Eev.  W.  Blissard,  M.A. 
1862  J.  P.  Alcock,  B.A. 
1862  J.  Plant.     Singing. 
1864  P.  A.  Phelps,  B.A. 

1864  E.  de  Walther.     Oerman. 

1867  Eev.  J.  Cuming,  B.A. 

1867  E.  G.  aordon,  M.A. 

1867  H.  W.  Eussell,  M.A. 

1867  W.  A.  Boone.    Dramng. 

1868  C.  W.  Collins,  B.A. 

1869  E.  G.  Hodgson,  B.A. 
1869  S.  M.  Crosswaite,  B.A. 

1871  W.  J.  E.  H.  OUver,  B.A. 

1872  C.  W.  Cobb,  B.A. 
1872    T.  A.  A.  Chirol,  B.A. 

1872  Eev.  L.  G.  H.  Mason,  M.A. 

1873  F.  H.  HaU,  B.A. 

1873  T.  Goulden,  F.C.O.    Music. 

1874  E.  A.  Ploetz,  B.A. 
1874  D.  M.  Birkett,  B.A. 
1876  F.  E.  Carter,  B.A. 

1876     Professor  Doret.     French  and  Oerman. 

1878  E.  H.  Chambers,  B.A. 

1879  J.  C.  Tarver,  B.A. 

X879    Bev.  E.  J.  Campell,  M.A. 
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1879  D.  Jones. 

1879  Eev.  F.  J.  Helmore,  M.A.     Singing. 

1881  A.  P.  Canaway,  B.A 

1882  F.  G.  Brabant,  M.A. 
1882  W.  H.  G.  CnitweU,  B.A. 

1882  G.  E.  Jones.    Mu»ie. 

1883  B.  Blaxland,  B.A 

1883  F.  Stephenson. 

1884  J.  Eitchie,  M.A. 
1884  C.  H.  Douton,  B.A. 

1884  H.  W.  Rolfe. 

1885  Eev.  L.  H.  Evans,  B.A. 

1885  F.  H.  Matthews,  B.A. 

1886  W.  a.  Price. 

1886  0.  S.  Hervey. 

1887  J.  H.  Hallam,  B.A. 
1889  J.  Sidley,  B.A. 
1889  T.  L.  Hinckes,  B.A. 

1889  J.  King. 

1890  C.  Scudamore,  M.A. 
1890  A.  C.  GryUa,  B.A. 

1890  S.  H.  Moore. 

1891  F.  J.  AUen,  B.A. 

1892  J.  W.  Longsdon,  M.A. 
1892  a.  D.  Tripp,  B.A. 
1892  W.  N.  Johnson. 

1892  A.  W.  F.  Norton,  B.A. 

1893  F.  E.  S.  Wmiams,  B.A. 
1893  J.  Evans,  B.A. 

1898  E.  F.  Elwyn,  B.A. 

1893  P.  Godfrey,  Mus.  Bac.     Mmic. 

1894  C.  W.  BeU,  M.A. 

1894  C.  E.  Hughes,  B.A. 

1895  H.  McLaughUn. 

1896  E.  E.  Cummings,  B.A. 

1896  E.  P.  Guest,  M.A. 

1897  A.  Latter,  M.A. 
1897  A.  D.  Annesley,  B.A. 
1897  G.  F.  Heys.    Drawing. 

1897  E.  Ehodes.     Singing. 

1898  D.  A.  Slater,  B.A. 
1898  P.  J.  Vinter,  M.A. 
1898  V.  W.  DoweU. 
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1899  H.  Baly,  M.A. 

1899  C.  Gann.     Violin. 

1900  J.  M.  Edmonds,  M.A. 
1900  G.  E.  V.  Austen,  M.A. 

1900  G-.  r.  J.  Eosenberg,  M.A. 

1901  H.  J.  Cape,  M.A.,  B.Sc. 

1902  E.  Lightbody,  B.A. 

1903  L.  E.  Eeay,  B.A.,  B.Sc. 

1903  E.  L.  E.  Horley,  B.A. 

1904  E.  S.  Varley,  B.A. 

1905  Eev.  E.  S.  Moxon,  M.A. 

1905  Eev.  W.  H.  Maundrell,  M.A. 

1906  M.  Ware,  B.Sc. 
1908  E.  S.  Porter,  B.A. 
1908  E.  E.  Everitt,  M.A. 
1908  H.  Poole,  B.A. 
1908  G.  A.  Purton,  M.A. 
1908  W.  N.  Goss,  M.A. 

PAEKEB.     Corpui  Christi  College,  Camhridge, 

By  an  indenture  dated  31  May  11  Eliz.  (1569),  the  Master, 
Eellows,  and  Scholars  o£  Corpus  Christi  College,  in  return  for  certain 
tenements  in  the  parish  of  St.  Margaret,  Westminster,  granted  and 
conveyed  to  them  by  Archbishop  Parker,  did  covenant  and  grant  for 
themselves  and  their  successors,  that  they  would  admit  and  receive 
into  the  said  college  three  scholars,  as  shall  be  from  time  to  time 
elected  and  approved  by  the  Dean  and  Chapt^r  of  Canterbury  and 
their  successors,  and  taken  out  of  the  free  school  in  Canterbury. 
"  And  that  the  said  scholars  shall  have  of  the  provision  of  the  said 
Master,  Fellowes,  or  Scholers  and  their  successors  convenient  and  free 
chamber  or  chambers,  Commons,  Barber,  Launder,  Beddings  and 
other  necessaries  as  other  scholers  in  tbe  said  college  have  had  and 
enjoyed."* 

PAEKEE   GIFT.     C.C.C.,  Camhs. 

Founded  by  an  ordination  of  Archbishop  Parker  out  of  the 
revenues  of  the  Hospital  of  Eastbridge,  Canterbury,  in  Bennet  CoUege 
(Corpus  Christi),  Cambridge. 

*  The  original  deed,  with  the  seal  of  C.C.C,  Cambs.,  attached,  is 
amongst  Uxe  Cathedral  Archives,  C.  1267. 
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By  an  indenture  made  22  May  in  the  llth  year  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
between  William  Morphet  Clerk,  Master  of  the  Hospital  of  the  Poor 
of  Eastbridge,  on  the  one  part,  and  John  Pory,  D.D.,  Master  of  Corpus 
Christi  CoUege,  Cambridge,  and  the  Fellows  and  Scholars  of  the  said 
CoUege,  on  the  other  part.  The  said  William  and  his  successors 
covenanted  to  pay  to  the  said  John  and  his  successors  the  sum  of 
£6  138.  4d.  per  an.  In  consideration  whereof  the  said  Master  or 
Keeper  of  Corpus  Christi  CoUege,  Cambridge,  agreed  to  receive  into 
the  said  College  two  scholars  to  be  chosen,  named,  examined  and 
approved  by  the  Master  of  the  said  Hospital  and  the  Dean  of  Christ 
Church  in  Canterbury  for  the  time  being  and  their  successors,  if  any 
Dean  shall  then  be,  or  else  by  the  Master  only,  and  to  be  taken  by 
him  or  by  them  out  of  the  Free  School  in  Canterbury,  being  such  of 
the  Scholars  there  as  are  or  shall  be  bom  within  the  County  of  Kent 
and  sent  to  the  said  College  in  Cambridge,  which  two  shall  be  called 
Canterbury  Scholars.* 

The  Parker  Gift  of  £6  13s.  4d.  is  now  allotted  to  one  instead  of 
two  Exhibitioners. 

EOSE.     Oxford  or  Camhridge. 

Kobert  Hose,  an  old  King'8  Scholar,  and  Lower  Master  from 
1572-1585,  by  indenture  dated  31  Aug.,  1618,  infeoffed  to  certain 
persons  26  acres  of  marsh  land  in  St.  Mary  and  Hope  All  Saints 
parishes  in  Komney  Marsh  for  the  use  of  four  scholara  who  were 
to  be — 

I.  Such  as  should  be  King'8  Scholars,  or  other  scholars  of  the 

King'8  School,  Canterbury,  two  years  at  leaat  before  their 
going  to  the  University,  preference  to  be  given  to  boys  born 
in  or  near  Canterbury. 

II.  The  Exhibitioners  to  have  something  else  of  themselves  or 

friends  toward  their  maintenance  and  yet  not  fully  suflBcient 
to  maintain  them  at  the  University. 

III.  The  Exhibitions  to  be  tenable  for  seven  years  if  the  Exhibitioner 

remain  at  the  University  so  long,  unpreferred  to  some  living 
of  £20  a  year  above  the  yearly  exhibition. 

These  exhibitions,  which  were  origiually  only  worth  about  £8  per 
an.,  are  now  of  the  annual  value  of  £50,  the  income  being  chiefly 
derived  from  a  capital  sum  contributed  by  the  King'8  School  Feast 
Society. 

*  The  deed  is  printed  in  extenso  in  Batteley's  Appendix  to  Sumners 
Antiquities  of  Canterhury,  p.  65. 
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HETMAN.  School  and  UniversHy. 
Founded  by  William  Heyman  of  the  City  of  Canterbury,  gentle- 
man,  who  by  indenture  dated  29  Sept.,  1625,  infeoffed  to  certain 
persona  27  acres  of  marsb  land  in  the  parish  of  Warehome,  Kent,  for 
the  use  of  two  poor  scholars  to  be  pJaced  in  the  King'8  School, 
Canterbury,  the  nomination  to  be  made  by  the  next  heir  of  the  said 
William  Heyman  (being  of  age)  and  the  majority  of  the  feoffees,  the 
choice  to  be  always  of  such  boys  only  as  shall  be  descended — 

I.  Prom  the  body  of  Peter  Heyman,  Esq.,  grandfather  of  the  said 
William  Heyman  ;  and  of  these 
(a)  Of  the  sumame  of  Heyman, 
(h)  Of  any  surname. 
n.  One  scholar  to  be  chosen  of  the  surname  of  Heyman,  born  in 
Kent  or  descended  of  Kentish  parentage ;  if  none  such,  then 
III.  Botb  to   be   natives   of    Sellinge,    or  sons    of    parents   the 
inhabitants  of  Sellinge  ;  but  such  are  to  be  removed  whenever 
a  boy  qualified  under  No.  I.  or  II.  applies. 
The  boy  to  be  cbosen  must  be  full  eight  years  old,  and  may  hold 
this  exhibition  for  nine  years  ;  and  if  he  go  to  Trinity  or  to  any  other 
college  in  Cambridge  his  exhibition  may  be  continued  for  seven  years 
from  his  leaving  school,  and  if  he  take  orders  in  the  first  five  of  the 
seven,  it  may  be  continued  to  bim  three  years  more,  that  is,  ten  in  all 
at  the  University.* 

STANHOPE.  Camlridge. 
Founded  by  the  Yery  Eev.  George  Stanhope,  D.D.,  sometime 
Dean  of  Canterbury,  who  by  his  will  dated  4  May,  1728,  bequeathed 
£250  in  New  South  Sea  Annuities  to  found  one  exhibition  of  £10  per 
an.  for  one  King'8  Scholar  of  the  Scbool  in  Chrisfs  Church,  Canter- 
bury,  to  be  nominated  by  the  Dean  and  chosen  by  him,  or  the  Vice- 
Dean  and  Chapter,  for  seven  years,  such  scholar  continuing  in  some 
coUege  in  Cambridge  ;  but  to  cease  at  Michaelmas  after  commencing 
Master  of  Arts. 

Tlie  Dean'8  bequest  is  now  augmented  by  the  Parents* 
Fund  and  other  annual  coutributions  to  £50  per  annum.  This 
may  be  awarded  either  as  one  exhibition  of  £50  per  an.,  tenable 
at  the  TJniverBities ;  or  as  two  exbibitions,  viz.,  one  of  £30  per  an., 
tenable  at  the  Universities,  and  one  of  £20  per  an.,  tenable  for  three 
years  at  a  hospital,  or  during  the  educational  course  at  Woolwich, 
Sandhurst,  etc.,  according  to  the  discretion  of  the  Govemors. 

*  GrOBtling'8  Walk,  new  ed.,  p.  184. 
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FOED   STUDENTSHIPS.     Trinity  College,  Oxford. 

Foimded  under  the  will  of  the  late  Eev.  J.  Ford  (K.8.  1788-1794), 
who  died  31  Jan.,  1850. 

Mr.  Ford  bequeathed  to  the  President,  Fellows,  and  Scholars  of 
Trinity  College,  Oxford,  a  sum  of  £4,000  in  the  Three  per  cent. 
Eeduced  Annuities  to  accumulate  upon  trust  till  it  be  sufficient  for 
the  founding  and  endowing  four  studentships  in  the  said  college,  two 
of  the  annual  value  of  £50  each  for  two  persons  educated  in  the 
King'8  School  in  Canterbury,  one  of  the  annual  value  of  £25  to  a 
person  to  be  educated  in  the  Grrammar  School  at  Ipswich,  and  one  of 
the  annual  value  of  £25  to  a  person  educat^d  in  that  of  Brentford  in 
the  Countj  of  Essex.  He  directed  that  the  manner  of  election 
should  be  as  follows  : — 

"  These  students  are  to  be  called  Ford'8  Students,  and  are  to  be 
elected  on  31  October  only,  being  my  birthday,  and  are  to  wear  the 
gown  usually  wom  by  scholars  in  the  University.  No  person  is  to  be 
eligible  who  has  been  matriculated,  and  whose  name  is  on  the  books 
of  any  coUege  or  hall  iu  the  University.  The  studentships  are  to  be 
tenable  for  three  years  from  the  day  of  election.  On  any  vacancy  a 
notice  is  to  be  sent  by  the  Senior  Bursar  or  some  other  officer  of  the 
college  to  the  masters  of  the  respective  Bchools,  that  an  examination  of 
candidates  will  take  place  in  college  on  the  two  days  preceding 
81  October.  The  examination  is  to  be  conducted  by  the  Tutors  in 
the  presence  of  the  President  and  Fellows.  And  I  solemnly  exhort 
the  electors  to  admit  no  one  to  these  studentships  who  is  not  found  to 
be  thoroughly  grounded  and  well  versed  in  a  knowledge  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  classics,  the  art  of  composition  both  in  prose  and  in  verse, 
and  the  first  sii  books  of  Euclid.  And  I  do  this  the  more  eamestly, 
in  order  that  no  one  may  be  elected  who  is  not  likely  to  be  a  credit, 
and  to  advance  the  honour  of  this  society,  as  well  as  to  stimulate  the 
masters  of  the  respective  schools  to  a  diligent  attention  to  the  training 
of  the  pupils  committed  to  their  charge,  and  to  impress  their  minds 
with  a  deep  sense  of  the  etigma  and  disgrace  that  must  inevitably  be 
brought  on  these  si-hools  by  the  rejection  of  a  candidate.  The  students 
are  to  be  paid  half-yearly,  and  should  no  election  take  place,  or  any 
student  die  or  leave  the  coUege  before  the  expiration  of  the  year,  then 
the  stipeud  is  to  be  invested  in  the  funds,  and  the  interest  arising 
therefrom  to  be  equally  divided  between  the  students." 

The  Ford  Studentships  are  now  worth  £55  per  annum. 

BUNCE.     Oxford  or  Camhridge. 

The  founder,  Mrs.  Ann  Bunce,  widow  of  the  Eev.  John  Bowes 
Bunce,  sometime  Vicar  of  St.  Dunstan'8,  Canterbury,  and  Master  of 
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Eastbridge  Hospital,  by  her  wiU  (proved  27th  Noyember  1865) 
bequeathed  £1000  in  the  Consolidated  Annuities  to  the  Master  of 
Eastbridge  Hospital,  the  Vicar  of  St.  Dunstan^s,  Canterbury,  and  the 
Head-master  of  the  King'8  School,  in  trust  to  found  an  Exhibition  in 
the  said  School  as  a  memorial  to  her  late  husband.  Mrs.  Bunce 
fvurther  directed  that  an  inscription  setting  forth  the  nature  of  her 
bequest  should  be  set  up  in  some  prominent  place  within  the  School. 
This,  however,  appears  never  to  have  been  done,  with  the  result  that 
although  the  Eihibition  was  founded  less  than  fifty  years  ago,  there  is 
already  some  misconception  conceming  the  nature  of  the  benefaction, 
e.g.,  in  recent  "  Pink  Books"  it  is  described  as  having  been  founded  in 
1850. 

Two  Exhibitions  as  a  rule  fall  vacant  each  year,  but  their  value 
necessarily  depends  upon  the  incorae  of  the  Trust  Funds.  Candidates 
for  any  of  them  must  have  been  educated  in  the  King'8  School  for  the 
two  years  last  preceding  their  election.  They  are  awarded  either  by 
examination  or  for  special  merit.  All  Exhibitioners  proceeding  to  the 
Universities  must  read  for  an  Honour  Degree  ;  and  the  tenure  of  an 
Exhibition  ceases  when  the  holder  has  taken  the  examination  required 
by  his  University  for  an  Honour  Degree.  All  Exhibitions  are  held 
subject  to  good  conduct,  and  to  the  condition  of  reading  f or  Honours ; 
and  a  certificate  to  that  effect  from  the  CoUege  authorities  is  necessary 
before  payment  is  made. 

SHEPHEED   GIFT. 

Founded  by  the  Eev.  George  Shepherd,  D.D.,  sometime  Fellow  and 
Tutor  of  University  College,  Oxford,  in  1849,  to  provide  an  outfit  for 
College  to  an  Exhibitioner  proceeding  to  a  University.  The  value  is 
about  £28. 

GILBEET  GIFT. 

Founded  in  1874  by  the  Eev.  George  Gilbert,  M.A.,  sometime 
Vicar  of  Syston  and  Prebendary  of  Lincoln. 

The  gift  is  of  the  same  value  and  purpose  as  the  Shepherd  gift. 

WADDINGTON  GIFT. 

Founded  in  1904 by  the  Eev.  Herbert  Waddington  (K.S.  1838—47). 
The  value  is  £7,  and  the  gift  is  awarded  at  the  end  of  the  summer 
term  to  a  boy  who  is  leaving  the  School  then,  or  to  one  who  left  at  the 
preceding  Christmas  or  Easter.  It  may  consist  of  books,  scientific 
instruments,  or  the  like ;  but  under  special  circumstances  may  be 
given  in  money. 

B   6 
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O.K.S.  GIFT. 

A  gift  called  tlie  Old  KiDg's  Scliolar's  Gift  is  awarded  at  the  end 
of  the  summer  term,  if  there  be  a  suitable  Candidate,  to  a  boy  who 
is  leaving  the  School  theu  (or  to  one  who  left  at  the  preceding  Christmas 
or  Easter)  for  Woolwich,  Sandhurst,  Hospitals,  the  Engineering  Col- 
leges,  or  the  like,  but  not  for  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  The  gift  is 
provided  out  of  the  subscriptions  of  O.K.S.  to  the  Bur?ar'8  Fund  ;  its 
value  may  vary  from  year  to  year,  but  it  is  usually  about  £25. 


1867  Eev.  T.  8.  Huxley,  B.A. 

1876  Thomas  Goulden. 

1879  Eev.  L.  B.  Beatson,  M.A. 

1880  Brian  Eigden,  M.E.C.S. 
1887  E.  G.  Spiers. 

1896  W.  M.  Macdonald. 

1899  Brian  Eigden. 


(^rbibitionsf  lDl)trI)  f)abe  lapsfeTr* 

In  addition  to  the  various  foundations  mentioned  above,  there  were 
others  in  which  the  School  was  at  one  time  more  or  less  interested, 
which  liave  now  either  hipsed  altogether  or  have  been— through  a  lack 
of  Candidates  from  the  King*s  School — thrown  open  to  public 
competition  by  the  Cambridge  University  Act  of  1856. 

EOBINSON.     St.  John%  Camhridge. 

Henry  Eobinsou,  by  will  dated  13  May  1643,  devised  certain 
mesBuages,  etc,  in  Birchington  and  St.  Nicholas  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet 
to  St.  John'8  CoUege  in  Cambridge  for  the  founding  two  Fellowships 
and  two  Scholarships  for  natives  of  the  lale  of  Thanet,  and  brought  up 
at  the  King'8  School,  Canterbury;  in  default,  for  natives  of  the  County 
of  Kent,  and  brought  up  at  the  ^aid  School.  It  being  found  that  the 
profits  of  the  lands  were  not  sufficient  for  the  maintenance  of  two 
Fellows  and  two  Scholars,  it  wa^  ordered  by  decree  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  dated  Nov.  26,  1652,  that  they  do  "  establish  four  Scholar- 
ships  in  the  said  College  for  ever,  instead  of  the  said  two  Fellowships 
and  two  Scholarshipa."  lu  1836  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Canterbury 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  Master  and  Fellows  of  St.  Johns  College 
complaining  that  the  College  neglected  to  notify  to  the  Governors  of 
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the  King'8  School  Tacancies  in  the  Eobinson  foundation,  and  asking 
for  particulars  of  the  estate.  Concerning  tbe  latter  point  the  Master 
and  Fellows  refused  to  give  any  information,  but  promised  that  in 
future  they  would  send  notice  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  yacancies 
amongst  the  Robinson  Scholars. 

COLFE.     Either  University. 

The  founder,  Abraham  Colfe,  was  educated  at  the  King'8  School 
(c.  1592).  He  was  afterwards  Vicar  of  Lewisham  from  1610  to  1657. 
By  his  wiU,  dated  7  Sept.  1656,  he  founded  seven  Exhibitions  of  £10 
per  annum  each,  for  Scholars  from  Lewisbam  School  (of  which  School 
he  was  the  re-founder)  at  either  University.  In  default  of  Candidates 
from  Lewisham,  from  the  adjacent  hundreds,  or  from  members  of  the 
Company  of  Leathersellers,  Colfe  directed  that  these  Exhibitions  should 
be  fiUed  up  by  Scholars  frora  the  Kiog^s  School,  Canterbury,  and  from 
Chrisfs  Hospital  altemately.  Several  Canterbury  boys  held  their 
Exhibitions  in  the  latter  years  of  the  seventeenth  and  first  half  of  the 
eighteeuth  centuries ;  the  last  election  on  record  was  made  in  the  year 
1757.  It  appears  that  the  examination  and  election  of  Candidates 
were  conducted  at  Lewisham  by  the  Leathersellers'  Company.  The 
Trust  Funds,  however,  proved  insufficient  to  satisfy  the  numerous 
claims  made  upon  the  estate.  And  although  the  Leathersellers' 
Company  for  many  years  supplied  the  deficiency  out  of  their  own 
Corporate  funds  they  were  at  length  compelled  to  withhold  the 
stipends  of  the  Colfe  Exhibitioners.  From  time  to  time  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  Dean  and  Chapter  addressed 
letters  to  the  Leathersellers'  Company  concerning  these  Exhibitions, 
but  the  Company  had  no  difficulty  in  proving  that  the  income  of  the 
estate  was  insufficient. 

BROWNE.     Emanuel,  CamhHdge. 

Two  Greek  Scholarships  in  Emanuel  CoUege  were  founded  in 
1736  by  the  Eev.  John  Browne  (K.S.  1674—1679 ;  Pembroke  HaU, 
Cambridge,  B.A.  1683,  M.A.  1687 ;  Fellow  of  Emanuel  CoUege). 
The  value  of  these  Scholarships  was  about  £8  per  an.,  and  were  to  be 
filled  by  the  Masters  and  Fellows  of  Emanuel  by  Scholara  from  the 
King*8  School,  Canterbury ;  in  default,  out  of  any  School  in  Kent;  then 
from  any  other. 

THORPE.     Emanuel,  CamhHdge. 

The  founder,  Dr.  George  Thorpe,  a  prebendaiy  of  Canterbury 
(1680—1719),  by  his  will  proved  1719,  gave  to  Emanuel  College 
an  estate  in  the  parish  of  Ash  next  Sandhurst  for  the  endowment 
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of  five  Exhibitions  to  enable  Bacbelors  of  Arts  to  reside  until 
they  were  of  sufficient  standing  to  take  tbeir  Ma8ter's  degree ;  if 
there  were  no  Bachelors  others  might  be  elected  after  two  years' 
residence  in  College.  Preference  was  to  be  given  to  the  sons  of 
orthodox  ministers  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  of  the  diocese 
of  Canterbury,  who  had  been  brought  up  in  the  King'8  School  there. 
Gostling  tells  that  in  his  day  {circa  1760)  these  Exhibitions  were 
never  less  than  £14  and  sometimes  amounted  to  £20  per  annum. 


This  Society  was  established  in  1712  as  an  "  Old  King's  Scholars' 
Club  "  to  enable  gebtlemen  who  had  been  educated  at  the  King'8 
School  to  meet  together  annually.  Two  years  later  the  members 
obtained  permissiou  from  the  Dean  and  Chapter  to  attend  Divine 
Service  at  the  Cathedral  on  this  aunual  festival,  and  there  to  hear  a 
sermon  suitable  to  the  occasion.  In  the  records  of  the  Society  stands 
the  foUowing  entry : — 

"  1714  Dec.  8.   Wednesday,  School  feast.   Preacher,  Mr.  Smith,  the 
Master  {vide  Preacher*8  book),  preach'd  the  first  Sermon." 

Since  that  date  the  record  of  Anniversary  Preachers  is  preserved 
complete. 

In  1718  a  change  was  made  in  the  constitution  of  the  Society  by 
admitting  to  membership  persons  not  educated  at  the  School  but 
desirous  of  promoting  its  interests,  and  its  scope  was  enlarged  by 
adding  to  the  religious  and  social  functions  of  the  Anniversary  a 
coUection  in  aid  of  schoiars  going  to  the  Universities.  The  amount 
thus  received  appears  to  have  averaged  roughly  £50  per  annum, 
though  on  certain  occasions  as,  e.g.^  the  Centenary  Meeting  of  the 
Society,  a  much  larger  sum  was  obtained.  The  money  contributed 
at  the  dinner  held  iu  the  month  of  September  at  the  Fountain  Hotel 
was  now  vested  in  trustees  "  for  the  proper  uee,  benefit,  and  behoof 
of  the  society  of  gentlemen  educated  at  the  King'8  School." 

During  the  eighteenth  century,  and  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth, 
the  funds  of  the  Society  continued  to  increase,  and  from  small  grants 
of  £10  or  £15  at  the  commencement  of  its  career,  the  Society  was 
eventually  able  to  augment  the  stipends  of  the  two  Exhibitions  to 
forty  or  fifty  pounds.  It  was  customary  also  to  present  a  book  of 
the  value  of  two,  sometimes  five  guineas,  to  one  of  the  boys  for  his 
speech.     Eor  example^  in  1763  there  is  the  entry  "  that  two  guineaa 
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be  laid  out  in  a  book  for  a  present  to  Eicbard  Sandjs,  wbo  spoke  tbe 
oration  this  day."* 

Tliat  tbe  Society  was  doing  valuable  work  is  proved  by  tbe  number 
of  distinguished  Old  King'8  Scholars  who  have  been  Exhibitioners. 
In  1780,  for  instance,  the  Exhibitioners  were  Henry  Heyman  (after- 
wards  Sir  Henry  Pix  Heyman,  the  fifth  and  last  baronet  of  this  old 
Kentish  family),  Samuel  Egerton  Bridges  (afterwards  Sir  Samuel 
Egerton  Bridges,  M.P.  for  Maidstone,  and  of  some  literary  reputation), 
and  Charles  Abbott  (afterwards  Baron  Tenterden,  Lord  Chief  Justice 
of  England),  to  whom  but  for  this  pecuniary  help  the  advantage  of 
a  University  career  would  have  been  denied. 

In  1826  an  attempt  was  made  to  replace  the  system  of  yearly 
grants  of  money  by  the  establishment  of  regular  Exhibitions,  and  in 
the  following  year  the  Committee  suggested  that  two  Exhibitions,  each 
of  £60  per  annum,  should  be  created.  They  were  to  be  awarded  for 
four  years,  after  due  examination,  to  boys  who  had  been  ou  the 
foundation  for  three  years,  and  in  case  of  equality  preference  was  to  be 
given  to  those  born  in  Canterbury,  or  sons  of  natives  thereof .  The  first 
Exhibition  under  this  new  scheme  was  awarded  to  Thomas  William 
Bennett  in  1829.  In  the  foUowing  \  ear  a  Committee,  of  whom  the 
leading  members  were  the  Eev.  F.  W.  Bayley  and  Archdeacon  Croft, 
examined  the  existing  endowments  of  the  School  and  reported  that  the 
School  had  claims  to  several  small  Exhibitions  at  various  Colleges  in 
Cambridge.  The  Committee  recommended  that  these  should  be  con- 
solidated  soas  to  form  one  or  two  Exhibitions  and  of  substantial  value, 
but  it  was  not  found  practical  to  carry  this  recommendation  into 
effect. 

In  1864  exception  was  taken  to  the  name  of  the  Society  as  calcu- 
lated  to  cause  misconception  as  to  its  objects,  It  must  be  confessed 
that  at  one  time  the  Dinner  had  been  allowed  to  take  a  rather  unduly 
prominent  place  in  the  Society's  programme,  but  it  waa  no  doubt  felt 
by  the  Stewards  that  the  provision  of  a  good  dinner  was  no  bad  invest- 
ment,  as  the  collection  was  made  at  its  conclusion,  and  experience 
showed  that  when  the  inner  man  was  comfortably  recruited  the  purse 
strings  were  apt  to  open  more  widely.  The  new  title  now  adopted 
waa  the  "  King's  School  Exhibition  Fund."  In  1866  a  bequest  was 
received  by  the  Society  from  Mrs.  Bunce  of  £1000  towards  founding 
an  Exhibition  which  could  be  held  at  either  University  and  during  the 
whole  period  of  residence.  To  this  a  grant  was  added  by  the  Society 
to  make  its  value  equal  to  that  of  the  other  Exhibitions,  and  in  1893 
by  the  order  of  the  Charity  Cjmmissioners  the  conditions  of  tenure  of 

•  The  book  was  Spence's  "  Polymetis." 
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the  Bunce  Exhibition  were  made  similar  to  those  of  the  other  School 
Exhibitions.  In  1907  a  most  generous  donation  was  made  by  the 
Kev.  Francis  Harrison,  Rector  of  North  Wraxall,  Wilts,  formerly 
Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford  (O.K.S.  1842—47).  Mr.  Harrison 
presented  £500  "  for  the  benefit  of  the  King'8  School,  Canterbury,  to 
be  used  either  for  an  endowment  for  a  gift,  or  to  improve  the 
Exhibition  Pund,  or  in  any  way  that  will  be  of  use  to  the  School."  Of 
this  liberal  gift  £400  has  been  added  to  the  Exhibition  Firnd,  and  the 
yearly  dividend  on  £100  is  set  apart  to  provide  prizes  for  Mathematics. 


STREATFEILD.     Founded  in  1850  as  a  memorial  to  the  Eev.  Tho- 

mas  Streatfeild  of  Chari;'8  Edge,  Kent,  as  a  prize  for  English 

Literature. 
BROUGHTON.    Founded  in  1854  as  a  memorial  to  Bishop  Broughtou. 

The  interest  on  £82  7».  4id.  is  divided  between  prizes  for  Classics 

and  Divinity. 

STANLEY.  Founded  in  1858  by  the  Rev.  A.  P.  Stanley,  sometime 
Canon  of  Canterbury  and  afterwards  Dean  of  Westminster.  The 
interest  on  a  sum  of  £63  ia  devoted  to  a  prize  for  History  in  the 
Sixth  Form. 

MITCHINSON.  Founded  in  1873  "  with  a  view  to  perpetuating 
Dr.  Mitchin8on'8  name  in  connection  with  the  School."  The 
interest  on  a  sum  of  £376  is  allotted  to  the  purchase  of  the 
following  prizes :  the  Captain'8  prize,  the  prize  for  Mathematics, 
for  French,  and  for  Natural  Science. 

GORDON.  The  Midsummer  Form  Prize  for  the  Fifth  Form  founded 
in  memory  of  Robert  Goodall  Gordon,  M.A.,  for  many  years 
master  of  the  Fifth  Form. 

FARRAR.  Founded  in  1903  on  a  sum  of  £50  bequeathed  by  Deau 
Farrar  as  a  prize  for  Classical  Composition. 

EDWARD  BLORE.  Founded  in  1903  on  a  sum  of  £35  presented 
by  the  Rev.  Canon  Blore,  D.D.,  formerly  Head-master  of  the 
School,  to  the  memory  of  his  son  Edward  Blore  (O.K.S.),  for  a 
Sixth  Form  prize  to  encourage  "  Private  Study." 

GREAVES.  Founded  in  1906  by  the  Rev.  Cyril  Abdy  Greaves 
(O.K.S.),  D.C.L.,  to  constitute  prizes  for  the  study  of  Modem 
Languages. 
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HAEEISON.  Fouiided  in  1907  by  the  Eev.  Francis  Harrison, 
Eector  of  Nortli  Wraxall,  "Wilts,  formerly  Fellow  and  Mathe- 
matical  Tutor  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford  (K.S.  1842—47).  The 
interest  on  a  sum  of  £100  to  supply  prizes  for  Mathematics. 
The  remaining  £400  of  Mr.  Harrison^s  donation  was  added  to  the 
Exhiibition  Fund. 

MAESHALL  WILD.  Founded  in  1907  on  a  sum  of  £50  presented 
by  the  Eev.  Marshall  Wild  (K.S.  1845—53),  Hon.  Canon  of 
Southwell,  to  found  prizes  for  the  encouragement  of  the  study  of 
the  Bible  and  the  Prayer  Book. 


^^mf)  JBap  3^vm\)tv^  (rom  1865— 1908* 

[The  names  of  the  Preachers  before  the  King'8  School  Feast 
Society  from  1714  to  1864  are  given  in  Sidebotham's  Memoriah  ofthe 
King's  School,  pp.  22—25.] 

1865  The  Very  Eev.  A.  P.  Stanley,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Westminster. 

1866  Eev.  J,  A.  Hessey,  D.C.L.,  Head-master  of  Merchant  Taylors' 

School. 

1867  Eev.  P.  B.  Butler,  M.A. 

1868  Eev.  E.  Thring,  M.A.,  Head-master  of  Uppingham  School. 

1869  Eev.  J.  Kemp,  M.A. 

1870  Eev.  W.  Blissard,  M.A.  (late  Assistant-master),  Vicar  of  Sea- 

salter. 

1871  Eev.  C.  L.  Dundas,  B.A. 

1872  Eev.  Augustus  Jessopp,  D.D.,  Head-master  of  Norwich  School. 

1873  Eight  Eev.  John  Mitchinson,  D.D.,  D.C.L.,  Bishop  of  Barbados. 

1874  Eev.  W.  K.  W.  Chafy-Chafy,  M.A. 

1875  Eev.  H.  L,  Thompson,  M.A.,  Student  and  Censor  of  Christ 

Church,  Oxford, 

1876  Eev,  H,  W,  Eussell,  B.A  (late  Assistant-master). 

1877  Eev.  A.  Whitehead,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  St.  Peter's,  Thanet. 

1878  Eight  Eev.  J.  Mitchinson,  D.D.,  D.C.L.,  Bishop  of  Barbados. 

1879  Eev.  L.  B.  Beatson,  M.A,,  Eector  of  St.  Margaret's,  Canterbury. 

1880  Eev.  Henry  Benson,  M.A,,  Vicar  of  Famcombe,  Surrey, 

1881  Eev.  C,  T,  Hales,  M.A.,  Head-master  of  Aysgariih  School. 

1882  Eev.  J.  E.  Corbett,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  St.  Botolph,  Colchester. 

1883  Rev.  F.  E.  Archer,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Christchurch,  Newport, 

Monmouthshire. 

1884  Eev.  H.  T,  Maitland,  M,  A.,  Vicar  of  St,  Saviour'8,  Walthamstow. 

1885  Eev,  F.  R  Carter,  M.A.,  Canon  of  Truro. 
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1886  Eev.  G.  J.  Blore,  D.D.,  Head-master  of  the  School. 

1887  Eev.  T.  Field,  M.A.,  Head-master  of  the  School. 

1888  Eev.  H.  M.  Butler,  D.D.,  Master  of  Trinity  CoUege,  Cambridge. 

1889  Eev.  H.  S.  Swithinbank,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  St.  Saviour's,  Denmark 

HiU. 

1890  Eev.  H.  G.  Woods,  M.A.,  Preeident  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford. 

1891  Eev.  E.  L.  Ottley,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford. 

1892  Eev.  E.  S.  Gibson,  M.A.,  Prebendary  of  Wells. 

1893  Eev.  Chas.  Mackeson,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  the  Church  of  the  Good 

Shepherd,  Mansfield  Eoad,  N.W. 

1894  Eev.  E.  J.  Wilson,  D.D.,  Warden  of  Keble  College,  Oxford. 

1895  Very  Eev.  F.  W.  Farrar,  D.D.,  F.E.S.,  Dean  of  Canterbury. 

1896  Eev.  T.  Mosse  Macdonald,  M.A. 

1897  Eight  Eev.  Bishop  Mitchinson,  D.D.,  D.C.L. 

1898  Eev.  Bertram  Pollock,  M.A.,  Master  of  Wellington  College. 

1899  Eev.  W.  G.  Mosse,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  the  Lickey,  Worcester. 

1900  Eev.  W.  Haighton  Chappel,  M.A.,  Head-master  of  the  Kings 

School,  Worcester. 

1901  Eev.  C.  L.  Dundas,  M.A.,  Canon  of  Salisbury  and  Vicar  of 

Charminster,  Dorset. 

1902  Eev.  H.  G.  Woods,  D.D.,  Eector  of  Little  Gaddesden,  Herts; 

late  President  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford. 

1903  Eev.  T.  Field,  D.D.,  Warden  of  Eadley  College. 

1904  Very  Eev.  H.  Wace,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Canterbury. 

1905  Eev.  J.  W.  Horsley,  M.A.,  Eector  of  St.  Peter'8,  Walworth, 

and  Hon.  Canon  of  Southwark  Cathedral. 

1906  Eev.  J.  H.  Skrine,  M.A.,  Eector  of  Itchen  Stoke,  HantB,  and 

Hon.  Canon  of  St.  Ninian'8  Cathedral,  Perth. 

1907  Eev.  F.  Harrison,  M.A.,  Eector  of  North  Wraiall,  Wilts. 

1908  The  Most  Eev.  W.  S.  Smith,  D.D.,  Lord  Archbishop  of  Sydney. 


ERRATA. 


P.  272, 1.  11.     Delete  comma  after  "  years." 

Plate  to  face  p.  306.     For  "  Timbridge  "  read  "  Tonbridge." 

In  the  School  Roll  there  must,  for  several  reasons,  be  errata.  The 
Authors  have  used  their  best  endeavours  to  prevent  the  inclasion  of 
mistakes  as  to  initials,  etc,  but  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  absolute  accuracy. 
A  list  of  the  errata  in  the  names  of  the  more  recent  years  is  appended,  but 
corrections  of  any  other  mistakes  would  be  gladly  welcomed  : — 

P.  321,  col.  1,  1.  9.     Far  "  Bryan  "  read  "  Brian." 

P.  328,  col.  1,  1.  1.     For  "  Hart,  Davies  "  read  "  Hart-Davies." 

„       col.  2, 1.  27.     Fw  "  Scuby  "  read  "  Scruby." 

„      col.  2,  three  lines  from  bottom.     For  "  Dallon  "  read  "  Dalton." 

„       col.  3,  1.  11.     For  "  Goodaire  "  read  "  Goodaere." 

„       col.  3,  1.  37.     For  "  Bassett,  John,"  read  "  Bassett,  Lionel  John." 
P.  329,  col.  1,  1.  2  and  1.  3.     For  "  McCullock  "  read  "  McCuUoch." 

„       col.  3,  1.  10.     For  "  Morse  "  read  "  Mosse." 

col.  3,  1.  34.     For  "  Spofford  "  read  "  SpafFord." 
P.  330,  col.  1,  1.  33.     For  "  Goodaire  "  read  "  Goodacre." 

„      col.  2, 1.  20.     For  "  Bailey  "  read  "  Baily." 

col.  3,  1.  37.     For  "  Goodwin  "  read  "  Godwin." 
P.  331,  col.  1, 1.  33.     For  "Wood,  Hill  Sidney,"  read  "  Wood  Hill,  Sidney." 

„       col.  2,  1.  17.     For  "  Spencer  "  read  "  Spence." 
P.  332,  col.  3,  1.  28.     For  "  Lawrence  "  read  "  Laurens." 
P.  333.  col.  2,  1.  5.     For  "  Wayk  "  read  "  Wayte." 
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Amold,  William,  Head-master,  91. 
Arts,  The  Seven  Liberal,  9,  11. 
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191. 
Ashford   Grammar  School,    119,    123, 

158. 
Ashton,   Head-master  of    Shrewsbury 

School,  80. 
Asser,  9. 
Assistant  Masters  («««  aZ«0  UsherB),  167, 

168,  170,  172,  355. 
Athletics  (jKe  Sports),  182. 
Atkin,  Thomas,  Head-maater,  1 49. 
Audit-House,  127. 
Augustine,  St.,  1,  3,  4. 
Augustine'8,  Abbey  of  St.,  5,  7,  62,  71, 

221. 
Austen,  G.  E.  V.,  275 ;  Harry,  197,  216, 

217,  276. 


B 


Bachelors  of  the  Arohbishop^s  Sohool, 

26,  27. 
Bacon,  Francis,  81. 


Baldred  of  Kent,  6. 

Baly,  Mr.,  275. 

Bargrave,  Dean,  106  ;    John,  137. 

Barham  Downs.  72,  118,  119. 

Barri,  Gerald,  39. 

Bazely,  Rev.  T.  T.,  344. 

Beatson,  Rev.  Anby,  198,  199,  205. 

Beauvoir,  Osmund,  152,  175;  Osmund, 

junr.,  177  ;  William,  170,  177. 
Beckington,  Bishop,  37. 
Bede,  3,  5. 
Bedel  appointed  to  keep  boys  in  order 

in  Cathedral,  106,  107. 
Bedesmen.  52. 

Bell,  "  Harry,"  106  ;  Mr.  C.  W.,  264. 
Benedict  Biscop,  5, 
Benedictine  Monks,  16,  31,  45,  46. 
Bemard  of  Chartres,  40. 
Beverley,  John  of ,  5. 
Birchwood,  Tbomas,  26. 
Biron,  Robert,  196. 
Birt,  John,  Head-master,  184. 
Black  Death.  28,  30,  31,  32. 
Blakesley,  Canon,  215. 
Blissard,  Rev.  W.,  220. 
Blore,  Rev.  Dr.,  Head-master,  231, 
'•  Blore's  Piece,"  221. 

„        Prize,  366. 
Bloxam's  History  of  Magdalen  Coll^e, 

quoted,  77. 
Blue  Coat  Sohool,  Canterbury,  91. 
"  Blue  Dick "  (see  Cuhner,  Richard), 

108,  132. 
Boarding  Fees,  199,  200. 

Houses,  136, 164,217,218,264. 
Boat  Club,  252. 
Bocton,    Master    John,    Head-master, 

32. 
Boniface,  Archbishop,  20,  21. 
Boone,  Mr.,  197. 
Booth,  John,  Usher,  148,  151 . 
Bor,  WUliam,  27. 
Borsted,  Stephen  de,  27. 
Bourchier,  Archbishop,  36. 
Boume,  Matthew,  Usher,  82. 
Boxing,  308. 
Boy  Bishop,  The,  34,  79. 
Boyle,    Richard,  Earl    of  Cork,  336  ; 

John,  Bishop  of  Rostturberry,  Cork, 

and  Cloyne,  337. 
Boys,  Very  Rev.  John,  336. 
Bradwardine,  Archbishop,  30. 
Bramston,  Thomas,  70. 
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Bre,  William  de,  Rector  of  St.  Alphege, 

26. 
Brentford  Grammar  School,  159. 
Briii?ley,  John,  141. 
Brome,  Ralph,  Usher,  98. 
Broughton,  Bishop,  179,  262,  342. 

„  Prize,  366. 

Browne,    Edward,    Head-master,    110, 

120;  Ralph,  98,  106. 
Browne  Exhibition,  .363. 
Brydges,  Sir  Samuel  Egerton,  176,  341. 
Buildings  of  the  King'8  School  (*w  alto 

Almonry).  68,94,  111,  128,  164,  193, 

197,  198,  203,  204,  215,  216,  217. 
Bullen,  Dr.,  88. 
Bnnce  Ezhibition,  360. 
Burgh,  Hubert  de,  42. 
Burleigh,  Lord,  70,  81. 
Burroughs,   Gilbert.  Usher,  149,   151  ; 

VVilliam.  159. 
Bnrsars,  List  of ,  362. 
Bursars'  Fund,  230. 
Bury  Grammar  School,  10  (note  1). 
Buaby,  Dr.,  of  Westminster,  124. 


Caldwell,  Edward,  Usher,  90. 
Cambridge,  University  of,  39,  63,  135, 
„  Scholarships  at,  226,  357. 

Canterbury,  2,  3,  6.  15,  25. 

Corporation  of  the  City  of,  65,  67, 
76,  100,  109. 

Priory  of  Chriat  Church,  7,  17,  18, 
19.  20.  .30,  31,36,  44,  45. 

Cathedral,  7,  15,  16,  17,  46,  65,  66,  91, 
93,  103,  106,  107,  109,  113,  121,  137, 
150,  154,  155,  157,  184.  188,  194. 
196,  201,  202,  204,  222,  224,  239, 
240. 

Choristers  of,  48,  123,  150,  203, 

CoUege,  31,  32. 

See  of,  1,  2,  17, 

St.  George'8,  82,  89,  98. 

St.  Margaret'8,  93. 

St.  Mark'8,  219. 

St.  Mary  Magdalene^s,  156. 

St.  Paul'8,  73,  76,  84,  90. 

St.  Feter'8,  99. 
Cantuarians.  eminent,  333 — 314. 
"  Cantuarian,"  243  ;  quoted,  203. 
CarUsle's  "  Grammar  Schools  of  Eng- 

land,"  quoted,  184. 
Carpenter,    Margaret,    wife    of    John 

Twyne,  73. 
Carrier,  Benjamin,  335. 
Carter,  William,  341. 
Cassian,  14. 

Caatle,  Very  Rev.  Edmund,  340. 
Cathedral,    Charter  of   Incorporation, 

46  ;   Statutes,  47  ;  Attendanoe  of  the 

Scholars  at,   54,    106,    201  ;    Icono- 

clasm    at,  66,   108 ;    the   Choir    re- 


seated,   154;    Fire   at  (1872),    224; 

New  Stalls  in  Choir  (1879).  240. 
Caumpeden'3,    Hugh   of,   "  History   of 

Kyng  Boccus,"  61. 
Chafy,  William,  Usher,  189. 
Chapel,  School,  201,  251,  265. 
Charles  II.,  Birthday  and  Bestoration 

of  King,  125,  131. 
Chatham  House  School,  221. 
Chichele,  Archbishop,  33. 
Chillenden,  Prior,  his  Room  over  the 

Gate,  217. 
Choir,  School,  223. 
Choristers  instructed  by  the  Usher  of 

the  K.S.,  150. 
Christ    Church,    Dissolution    of    the 

Priory  of,  45. 
Christmas-day  Customs,  128. 
Church,    French,    in    the    Cathedral, 

102. 
Civil  War,  109. 

Clergy  Orphan  School,  221,  233,  292. 
Cobb,  Mr.  C.  W.,  219,  225. 
Colbroke,  John,  Head-master,  33. 
Colet,  Dean,  35,  41,54. 
Colfe  Exhibition,  363. 
Colman,  Paul,  Usher,  82. 
Commons  of  Scholars,  153. 
Common  Table,  29,  94,  95,  97,  98,  103, 

105. 
Conoert,  School,  223,  272,  273. 
Consant,  Thomas,  Usher,  99. 
Copperfield,  David,  186. 
Cork,  Earl  of ,  tee  Boyle,  Richard. 
Corpns  Christi  College,  Cambridge,  69, 

79,  81,  88,  89,  100,  157. 
CorpuB  Christi    CoUege,    Oxford,    60, 

71. 
Cowper,  Mr.  J.  M.,  188;  Mr.  W.,  7(note). 
Cranmer,  Archbishop,  47,  56  (note  4), 

61  ;  Arms  of,  262. 
Cricket,   233,   284,  285,   286,  287,  288, 

2«9,   290,   291,   292,    293,  294,   295; 

Captains  of,  295. 
Croft,  Archdeacon,  205. 
CromUholme,  Samuel,  124. 
Cromwell,  OUver.  113  ;  Thomas,  46. 
Croyden,  Robert,  Usher,  120,  121. 
Cruao,  Mr.,  219. 
Cullen,  John,  Usher,  150. 
Culmer,   Richard  (^we  "  Blue   Dick "), 

108,  132. 


D 


Danes,  6.  15. 

Day  Boys,  98. 

De  Rcbus  Albivnicig,  71. 

Deal,  99. 

Deans  and  Chapters,  Act  for  Abolish- 

ing,  110,  111,  113. 
Dean  and  Chapter,  Orders  of,  202,  203, 

212,  213. 
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Debating  Society,  223,  224. 

Dechair,  Richard  B.,  177. 

Denne,  Ven.  John,  339  ;  Samuel.  340. 

Dering,  Edward,  334  ;  Sir  Edward,  337. 

Dickens,  Charles,  186. 

Dietary  of  the  Common  Table,  96. 

Digon,  John,  Prior  of  St.  Augustine'8, 

H2,  71. 
DiscipUne,  12,  13,  24,  130,  140, 142, 172, 

173,  175,  179,  185,  205,  209,  227,  228, 

232. 
Disputations,  Lenten,  125, 129, 130, 131. 
Donatus,  11,  4'). 
D'Orsay,  Professor.  229. 
Douton,  C.  H.,  244. 
Downe,  Dr.,  175. 
Dundas,  Ven.  C.  L.,  344. 
Dunkin's  "  History  of  Kent,"  qnoted, 

150. 
Dunstan,  Archbishop,  8,  13,  14. 
Dunstan,  Clock  Bell  in  Oxford  Steeple, 

57. 
Durand,  Rev.  F.  W.,  136. 
Durham  School,  226. 
Durovernum,  2. 
Duval,  A.  T.,  277. 


E 


Eachard's  "  Contempt  of  the  Clei^y," 

quoted,  134,  135. 
Eadmer,  13  (and  note  3),  14. 
Eastry,  Prior  Henry  of,  23,  85. 
Ebbsfleet,  3. 

Eccleston,  Thomas  of,  19. 
Edward  I.,  King,  22,  42,  85. 
„        II..  King,  22,  85. 
„        Ili.,  King,  32. 
,,        IV.,  King,  43. 
Edwards,   Account  of  Religious  Life 

and  Death  of  (Jeorge,  157. 
Egbert  of  Wessex,  6. 
Eleanor  of  Provence,  42. 
Elections  for  King'8  Scholars,  48,  50, 

164. 
Elfmar,  15. 
Elham,  112. 

Elizabeth,  Queen,  81,  84. 
Elye,  George,  Usher,  90. 
Elyot,  Sir  Thomas,  42,  74,  76. 
Emerald  Uthwart,  202. 
Entrance  Examination,  49,  51,  121, 134, 

200. 
ErasmuB,  38,  39,  40,  43,  61,  112. 
I«jsex,  Abbot  of  St.  Angustine's  Col- 

lege,  62,  71. 
Ethelbert,  King,  4,  10. 
Eton  CoUege,  38,  39,  70,  86,  103,  136, 

168,  193,211. 
Eugenius  II.,  Pope,  8. 
Eusden,  171. 
Evans,  James,  Usher,  187 ;  Bev.  Leo- 

nard  H.,  264,  275. 


Evelyn'8  Diary,  quoted,  113,  117,  118, 

129,  130. 
Evens,  Mrs.,  264. 
Everard,  Joim,  Head-master,  23,  24,  26, 

2S. 
Examinations,  103,  104,  105,  174,  185, 

204,  214,  215. 
Examiner'8  Keport  (1750).  174. 
Excommunication,  the  Schoolmaster^s 

Powers  of ,  24. 
Exhibitions,  153,  164,  205,  230,  357— 

364. 


P 


Farrar,  Dean,  277. 
„       Prize,  366. 
Faunt,  Nicholas,  81. 
Faussett,  Godfrey,  228. 
Faversham  Grammar  School,  187. 
Feast  Day,  180. 
Feast  on  Queen  EIizabeth'8  Acceflsion 

Day,  94. 
Feast  Society,  153,  185,  193,  194,  198, 

215, 219, 229, 230, 364—366 ;  Preachers 

before,  367,  368. 
Fees,  8,  51,  54,  1.33.  134,  142,  164,  167, 

194,  199,  200,  239. 
Felix,  Bishop,  4. 
Festivals,  95. 
Field,  Rev.  Dr.  T.,  Head-master,  247, 

344. 
Finch,  Hon.  Leopold,  339. 
Fisher,  Mr.,  195. 
Fitz  Stephen,  41. 
Fives,  221,308. 
Flood,  Thomas,  106. 
Football,  221,  295—300. 
Ford,  Rev.  James,  342. 

„      Studeutships,  360. 
Fordrede,  Catherine,  82. 
Forrest,  Rev.  R.,  275. 
Fotherby,  Charles,  108. 
Fox,  Edward.  101. 
Foxe.  John,  50,  70. 
Frances,  John,  Head-master,  165. 
Francis,  Rev.  John,  Second  Master,  179, 

187. 
Franciscans,  The,  or  Grey  Friars,  18. 
French  language,  194,  199,  213,  218. 
Frewen,  Archbishop  Accepted,  337. 


O 


Galpin,  Rev.  A.  J.,  Head-master,  256  ; 

Mrs.,  263. 
Oames,  220,  283—310. 
"  Gayholestenement,"  33. 
Gkdney,  John,  Head-master,  35,  36. 
Oerman  langnage,  199,  218,  219. 
Gilbert,  Canon  George,  179,  180,  181, 

193,  343. 
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Gilbert  Gift,  361. 

Gillingham,  Prior  Richard,  32. 

Gipps,  Sir  George,  342. 

Goad,  John,  Head-master  of  Merchant 

Taylors'  School,  124. 
Godfrey,  Mr.  P.,  269,  272. 
Godwin,  Dean,  85,  88. 
Goldsborough,  Nicholas,  Head-master, 

91. 
Goldwell,  Prior  Thomaa,  47  (note  1). 
Gordon,  R.  G.,  219,  220,  244. 

„         Prize,  366. 
Gosson,  Stephen,  90,  333. 
GkMtling,  William,  68,  85,  94,  120,  177, 

339. 
Gowns  of  Foundationers,  62,  163,  202, 

213 
Grace,  Year  of,  49. 
Grange,  The,  204,  217,  279,  280. 
Greaves,  Dr.  C.  A.,  367. 

„         Prize,  367. 
Greek  as  a  Sohool  Snbject,  5,  12,  37,39, 

49,  54. 
Green  Conrt,  164,  165,  181,   183,  220, 

221,281. 
Gregory  of  Tours,  3. 
Gregory,  Pope,  the  Great,  3. 
Gresshop,  John,  Head-master,  84. 
Grosseteste,  Robert.  12. 
Gunning,  Bishop  Peter,  100,  338. 
Gunpowder  Plot,  94,  125,  127. 
Gumey,  William,  Usher.  188. 
Guy  Fawkea'  Gunpowder  Plot,  94,  125, 

127. 
Gymnasium,  203,  252,  279. 
Gymnastios,  307. 


H 


Hadrian  of  Monte  Cassino,  5. 
Hake,  Rev.  R.,  Minor  Canon,  239. 
Hall,  The  Dining,  278. 
Hall,  The   Rev.  F.  H.,  219,  224,  344  ; 

Richard.  23,  24,  25,  26. 
Haniiington,  The  Rev.  Henry,  112. 
Harrison,  Ven.  B.,  Archdeacon  of  Maid- 

stone,  239,  240  ;   Rev.   Francis,  343, 

366,  368. 
Harrison  Prize,  367. 
Harvey,  William,  92,  266,  336. 

,,        Laboratory,  266. 
Ha8ted'8  "Hiatory  of   Kent."  quoted, 

189. 
"  Hat  Speech,"  196. 
Haye,    Maater    Walter,    Head-master, 

32. 
Head-masters,  Liat  of,  353. 
Head-mastership,   Gonditions   for,   64, 

149. 
Head-ma8ter'8  House,  86,  203,  204,  215, 

216. 
Head-master,  "  Last  lAyman,"  149. 


Heame,  Mr.,  188. 

Hebrew  taught  in  the  School,  166,  199, 

206. 
de  Henneye,  Master  Robert,  29. 
Henry  III.,  King,  19,  42. 

„      V..  King.  43. 

„       VIII.,  King,  32,  37,  43,  45,  56 
(note  4),  70. 
Heyman  Exhibition,  359. 
Hikson,  Thomas,  35. 
History  as  a  School  Subject,  12. 
Hockey,  307. 
Hodgson,  Rev.  R.  G.,  217, 218,  219,  220, 

224,  275,  284. 
"  Hodg8on'8  Hall,"  120,  217,  218,  237, 

281 
Holidays,  118,  128,  129,  130,  131,  167, 

168,204. 
Holinshed,  72. 
Holme  House,  264. 
Honorius.  Pope,  19. 
Hooker.  Richard,  91. 
Hoole,  Charles,  113,  114,  116,  116,  117, 

118. 
Hours  of  Work,  167,  204. 
Hovenden,  Robert,  81. 
Howdell,  John,  172  ;  W.,  Usher,  189. 
Huguenote,  152. 

Hntchesson,  Rev.  H.  J.,  179,  184. 
Huxley,  Rev.  T.  8.,  230. 


Investiture  of  Head-master,  32. 

Isidore  of  Seville,  1 2. 

Islington  Grammar   Sohool,  124,  126, 

139. 
lalip,  Archbishop,  31 . 


James  I.,  King,  81. 

James,  Dr.   Montagne  R.,  quoted,   62 

(note  2). 
Jenkin,  Rev.  Robt.,  338. 
Johnson,    Rev.    John,   339 ;    Richard, 

Head-master,  151. 
Jones,   David,   Head-master,   153,  156, 

277  ;  W.  P.,  Usher,  185,  190,  192. 
Junior  School,  w  School. 
Juxon,  Archbishop,  47  (note  3),  123, 

150. 


Keamey,  Rev.  J.  B.,  199,  220, 
Kemp,  Archbishop  John,  333. 
King'8    Birthday     and     Restoration, 
123. 
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Lakes,  Augustine,  Usher,  98. 
Lambard'8,    W.,     "  Perambalation     of 

Kent,"  5  (note  1). 
Lanfranc,  16,  17,  18,  45,  85. 
Lanprham,  John  of,  33  ;  Simon,  31. 
Lant^ton,  Simon,  School  at  Canterbnry, 

91. 
Languages,  Modem,  229. 
Latin  as  a  Sehool  Snbject,  3,  5,  9,  11, 

12,  39,  40,  48,  49,  54. 
Latin  Grammar,  the  Eton,  41. 
Latter,  Mr.  A.  H.,  275. 
Laud,  Archbishop,  47.  91,  100, 101,  103, 

104,107,  113.  120. 
Lawn  Tennis,  309. 
Layton,  Dr..  46. 
Leach,  A.  F.,  quoted,  1,  8  (note  1),  29 

(note  2),  38,  40  (note  1). 
Lee,  Mr.  Sidney,  81. 
Le  Hunt,  John,  Head-master,  160. 
Leland,  John,  46,  72,  73. 
Levens.  Peter,  Usher,  82.  95. 
Library.   King'8  School,  153,  193,  197, 

277,  278  ;  Old,  277. 
Lieentia  docendi,  7  (note  3),  9.  21,  34, 

124,  156. 
Lilly's  Latin  Grammar  (King  Edward 

VIth'8),  87. 
Limebumer,  Roger  le,  27. 
Lime  Trees  planted,  154. 
Linacre,  Thos.,  39,  334. 
Linford,  Mr.,  218. 
Lipscomb,  Mr.  J.   S.,  Second  Master, 

217,  219. 
Lireries  of  the  Masters  and  Scholars, 

52. 
Lovejoy,  George,  Head-master,  138. 
Lower  Master,  Gonditions  for,  54. 
Lndd,  John.  Head-master,  100 ;  Library 

of,  109  ;  Thomas,  109, 
I/udus  Literarius,  191. 
Lynch,  Dean,  169,  172,  339. 
Lynn,  Francis,  quoted,  134. 
Lynnet,  Dr.  William,  149. 


M 


Mafeking  Day,  263. 

Magazine,  School,  gee  •'  Cantnarian." 

Maidstone,    Robert    of,    Head-master, 

22. 
Manipulu*  Vocabulorum,  82. 
Manwood,  Sir  Roger,  89. 
Margaret  of  France,  42. 
Margaret  of  Anjou,  43. 
Marlowe,   Christopher,  22,  88,  89,  90, 

117,334. 
Marsh,    Dr.    Herbert,    Bp.    of    Peter- 

borough,  176,  341. 
Martinet,  M.,  194,  228. 
Mary,  Queen,  65,  66,  67. 


Mason,  Rev.  L.  G.  H.,  219,  275. 
Masters,  Assistant,  List  of ,  355  ;  Head, 

I.ist  of ,  353  ;  Lower,  List  of,  354. 
Masters'  Stipende,  54,  153,  351. 
Mathematics,  193,  213,  218,  229. 
MaundreU,  Rev.  W.  H.,  275. 
Mepham,  Archbisbop  Simon,  28. 
Merchant  Taylors'  School.  225. 
Mint  Bell.  79. 

Mint  Yard,  57,  58,  67,  79,  99,  276. 
Mitchinson,  Rev.  Dr.  J.,  210—230. 

„  Prize,  366. 

Modem  Side,  198. 
Modi,  Joan,  27. 
Moffat,  Edward,  344. 
Monasteries.  Dissolution  of ,  46. 
Monins,  Richard,    Head-master,   171 ; 

Captain  Thomas,  110. 
Monitors,  103,  104,  117,  167,  182,  183, 

202,  237,  249. 
Monopoly  of  Teaching,  28,  29.  37. 
Moule,  Rev.  H.  W..  344. 
Museum,  School,  218,  279. 
Music,  127.  269,  272. 
Myllys,  Dr.  John,  51  (note).  77,  95,  97. 


N 


Nantes,  Revocation  of  Edict  of,  152. 
Naylor,  Christopher,  Head-master,  179. 
Neaves,  Tommy,  243. 
New  Buildings,  280. 
North  Hall,  68,  79,  83,  84. 
Northumberland,  Duke  of ,  64. 
Norton,  Mrs.,  203. 
Nottingham  Free  School,  148. 
Novices'  School,  Canterbnry,  18, 
Nowell,  Dr.,  Dean  of  St.  Paul'8.   78, 

79. 
Number  of  boys  in  School,  93. 136, 137, 

1.53,  1.58,  170,  172,  173,  175,  18.3,  184, 

186,  193,  230,  258,  259. 


Oakham  Grammar  School,  153. 

Oaks,  165. 

Oglethorpe,  Owcn,  President  of  Mag- 

dalen  CoIIege,  Oxford,  78. 
"  O.K.S.."  see  Cantuarians. 
O.K.S.  Gift,  362. 
Omer,  Master,  21. 
Orders  "  for  the  better  regnlating  of 

the  Schoole  (1682),"  133. 
Orders  and  R^inilations  (*ee  alto  8ta* 

tutes),  166,  173,  182,  189. 
Oroeins,  12,  40. 
Ottley,  Rev.  R.  L.,  344. 
Oxford,  University  of,  21,  27,  28,  30, 
32,  39,  63. 

Canterbury  CoIIege,  31. 

Canterbury  Scholars  (1542),  63. 
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Paper  Chases,  222,  306. 

Paris,  University  of,  21. 

Parker,  Archbishop  Matthew,  69, 70, 78, 

79,  81,  83,  84,  87,  88,  217. 
Parker  Exhibition.  357. 

„       Gift,  357. 
Parramatta,  King'8  School  of,  262,  27-1, 

275. 
Parry,  Dr.  Edward,  Biahop  of  Dover, 

221,  239,  240. 
Parry,  Dr.  Edward,  Bishop  of  Guians, 

239. 
Parry  Library,  xce  Library. 
Paston  Letters,  The,  39,  43. 
Pater,  Walter,  196,  202,  343, 
Paul'8,  St.,  School,  London,  21  (note), 

38,  54,  124. 
Payne  Smith,  Dean,  239. 
Peckham,  Archbishop,  35. 
Penny  Readin«^8,  223. 
Performances,  Dramatic,  st-e  Plays. 
Peticanons'  Hall,  51,  105. 
Piggott,  Baptist,  123. 
Piper,  Alice,  61,  62,  70.  73, 
Plague,  86,  87,  102,  103,  127,  128. 
Plant,  Mr.  Joseph,  223,  238,  273. 
Plays  and  Speeches,  79,  80.  89,  119, 120, 

126,  127,  133,  134,  1.39,  140,  141,  142, 

143,  144,  157,  170. 
Plumbery,  The,  57,  58, 
Plumer,  John,  23,  25. 
Pole,  Cardinal,  66.  67,  94. 
Pollen,  Thomas,  Usher,  76. 
"  Posing  of  the  Parts,"  141. 
Poverty  Clause  for  Scholars,  49,  50. 
Powers  of  Head-master  in  early  times, 

27,  28. 
Powers  of  Head-master  in  Excommuni- 

cation,  24. 
Powys,  Dean,  letter  from,  183. 
Prayers,  School,  55,  56,  201. 
Prebendaries,  names  of  the  first,  47 

(note). 
Precentor  as  Head  of  CommonTable,  52. 
Premises  of  King's  School,  see  Build- 

ings. 
Prescott,  Stephen,  106. 
"  President  for  a  Prince,"  81. 
Priscian,  11,  40, 

Prisou  of  Dean  and  Chapter,  86,  165. 
Priuli,  Aloisius,  67. 
Prizes,  123,  230. 

„        Endowed,  366,  367. 
Probationer  King's  Scholars,  212. 
Proctor,  John,  65. 
Puerile»  Confabulatiuncula,  141. 
Puritans  inCanterbury,  107,  119,  120, 

125,  132. 


Quadrivium,  11. 
Queen's  Scholars,  86,  92. 


B 


Radley  CoII^e,  216. 

Randolph,  Archdeacon,  340. 

Kaven,   Boger,    Head-master,  92 ;    Sa- 

muel,  Usher,  93,  120. 
Bawlinson,  Rev.  Canon  (Jeo.,  215,  239. 
Raz6,  Monsieur  L.  L.,  196,  197. 
Rebellion,  The  Great,  47  (note  3). 
Rector   Scholarum,   Meaning    of,   23  ; 

Jurisdiction  of,  28. 
Register,  School,  1 76. 
Keynell,  Robert,  Head-raaster,  33. 
Reynolds,  Archbp.  Walter,  29. 
Rifle  Shooting,  310. 
Robarts,  Thomas,  120. 
Uobert,  Master,  Head-master,  20,  21. 
Robertson,  Rev.  Canon  J.  C,  239. 
Robinson  Exhibition,  362. 
Rochester,  1 7,  84. 

„  King'8  School,  119. 

Roe,  W.  N.,  233. 
Rogers,  Rufus,  Usher,  99, 
RoUCall,  117. 

Roll,  School  (1808—1908),  313—332, 
Romney  Marsh,  91. 
Rose,  Kobert.  Usher,  91. 

„      Exhibition,  358. 
Roet,  Dr.  Reinhold,  199. 
Rotherham  Grammar  School,  113. 
Rouch,  Minor  Canon,  239. 
Rowing,  306, 
Royalty,  Visits  of,  263. 
Rushe,  Anthony,  Head-master,  75. 
Russell,    Dr.,    18.5,   191,  204,  214,  215, 

227  ;  Mr.  H.  W.,  219,  244. 
Rutland  Family,  73. 
Ryley,  Rev.  G.  C.  E.,  264. 


S 


St.  Anthony'8  School,  36. 

St.  Legcr,  Canon  Arthur,  95,  97. 

St.  Nicholas,  Feast  of,  35. 

St.  Paul's  School,  35. 

Saints'  Days,  54,  201,  222. 

Salisbury,  John  of,  12,  40. 

Sancroft,  -Archbishop,  147. 

Sandwich,      Sir      Roger      Manwood's 

School,  158. 
Sandys,  Colonel,  107. 
SaponiSres,  Council  of,  9. 
Saravia's  Divergi  Tractatux  Theolngia", 

110. 
Saunders,  Head-master,  76. 
Sawbridge,  Alderman,  340. 
Sawkins,  Rev.  C,  341. 
Scholars,  Lists  of,  (1542)  62,  (1580)  90, 

(1603)  98,  (1669)  139,  (1706)  156. 
Scholarships,  48,  88,  103,  104,  121,  123, 

153,  154,  164,  168,  183,  193,  199,  200, 

204,  205  ;   Dr.  Mitchinson'8  Reforms, 

212,  213  ;  University,  226. 
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ScholeB  Publica,  meaning  of,  9  (note). 
School-room  Buildings,  126,   164,  197, 

198,  203,  204. 
Science,  Xatural,  218. 
Scipio  Africanus   the   Elder.   Life  of, 

157. 
Scott,  Sir  Gilbert,  154  ;  Melville,  236. 
Scotus  Erigena,  14. 
Seating  in  Cathedral,  54, 
Secker.  Archbishop,  177. 
Selling,  Prior,  36,  46. 
Service,   Attendance  at,    54 ;     School, 

288. 
Sevenoaks  Grammar  School,  21  (note 

2). 
Sewell,  Dr.,  of  Radley,  216. 
Shawe,  John.  Head-master.  76. 
Shepherd  Gift,  361. 
Sherborne  School,  255. 
Short,  Anthony,  Head-master,  91. 
Shrewsbury  School,  80. 
Sidebotham,    Rev.  J.   S.,  quoted,   175, 

176,  177,  179,  187. 
Sigebert  of  East  Anglia.  4. 
Sigismund,  43. 

Site  of  King's  School,  37,  57,  58. 
Site  of  King's  School  in  Saxon  times, 

10. 
Six,  The  Rev.  James,  176,  MO. 
Smallpox,  101. 
Smith,  George,  Head-master.  157 ;  John, 

Head-master,  156  ;  J.  H.,  247. 
Somner,  William,  6,  20,  37,  47  (note  2), 

57,  100.  101,  108,  110,  112,  3.38. 
Soathwell,  90. 
Sonthwell,  Sir  Robert,  65. 
Speech-days,  125,  129, 131, 132, 136, 180, 

194,  195.  204,  219. 
Speech-day  Preacbers,  367,  368. 
Spenser.  John,  Master  of  C.CC,  Cam., 

100,  3.S8. 
Sports,  42,  283—310. 

„      on  Barham  Downs,  118,  119. 
Spry,  Canon,  204. 
Stafford,  .Archbishop  John,  34, 
Stanhope  Exhibition,  359. 
Stanley,  Dean  A.  P.,  201,  215, 

„         Prize,  366. 
Statntes,  King'»  School.  47,  48.  51,  52, 

54.  55,  103,   106,  121,  13.3,  148,  166, 

168,  182,  192,  202,  212,  214;    Latin 

Text,  346—352. 
Steward,  Chapter,  68. 
Steward  of  Peticanon'8  Hall,  Acconnt 

Book  of,  95. 
Stipends  of  Scholarships,  54,  122,  123, 
„        of  Masters,  198. 
„        relative  decline  in  valae  of 
non-capitular,  53. 
fitone,  John,  Chronicle  of,  34,  35. 
Straw  Hats,  253. 
Streatfeild  Prize,  366. 
Strong,  Dr.,  of  "  David  Copperfield," 

186. 


Studies,  217,  236,  237. 

Sudbury,  Archbishop,  33, 

Snlpiciris  Severnst.  3. 

Surplices  of  King's  Scholars,  54,  202. 

Swimming,  309. 

Syre,  John,  Head-master,  33. 


Table,  Common,  51,  52,  96. 
Talbot,  Robert,  Head-master,  172. 
Tallis'8  Service  to  be  taught  to  the 

K.S.,  54  (note). 
Teaching,  101,  113,  114,  115,  116,  117, 

122,  129,  130.  133,  134,  135,  1,36,  166, 

173,    179,    185,    193.    224,    225,    226, 

239. 
Tenison,  Archbishop,  154, 
Tenterden,  Lord,  176,  180. 
Tenterden  (see  Abbott,  Charles),  90. 
Tenure  of  Scholarships,  49. 
Terry,  Thomas,  166. 
Theatricals,  245  ;  see  aho  Speech-days. 
Theodore  of  Tarsus,  5,  9. 
Thomas,  Rev.  Canon  J.,  239. 
Thorpe  Exhibition,  363. 
Thring,  Edward,  216,  229. 
Thurlow,  Lord,  174,  175,  178,  .S40. 
Thynne,  Lord  Charles,  201, 
Tobias  of  Rochester,  5. 
Town  and  Gown  "  Rows,"  27. 
Tradescant,  John,  337. 
Trees  in  Green  Court,  281. 
Trinity  CoUege,  Cambridge,  149, 
Trivium,  11. 
Tuck-shop,  86,  279, 
Tucker,   The  Rev.  John,  Junr.,   178; 

Senr.,  178. 
Turner,  James,  160,  161, 162,  163,  164, 
"Tutor  Sets,"  188, 
Twyne,  Brian,  63  (note  1),  71  ;  John, 

Head-master,  2 1, 44, 56, 58, 60  {et  seq.') ; 

Thomas,  71, 


U 


Udall,  Nicholas,  38,  70,  80, 
TJshers,  148,  174,  3.54. 
Ushers'  lodgings,  69,  99, 111,  112,  136, 
„       stipend,  74, 


Vesturer  of  Cathedral,   160,  161,  162, 

163. 
Vice-Monitor,  assault  on,  26, 
"Victors,"   130,   131;    names   of,   139, 

140. 
Visitation  by  Archbishop,  87,  123,  150, 

168. 
Vitalianns,  Pope,  5  (note  1). 
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Vivea,  John  Lewis,  61. 
Vokes,  John  (^aliag  Essex),  71. 
Vousden,  Colonel  W.  J.,  343. 


W 


Waddington,  The  Rev.  H.,  190, 26.5, 277. 

Gift,  361. 
Waddy,  Rev.  Stacey,  275. 
Wallace,  The  Rev.  George,  Head-master, 

152. 
Walsingham,  8ir  Francis,  81. 
Walter.  Master,  21. 
Waltham,    Master    Ralph    of,    Head- 

master,  28. 
Wamer,  Dr.,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  108. 
Waterton,  Richard,  Head-master,  34. 
Wells,  William,  Usher,  75. 
Westhill,  John,  Head-master,  34. 
WestminBter  Abbey,  103. 

School.  53,  70,  80, 109, 124, 
129,  134,  153. 
Whitaker,  E.  W.,  Usher,  190. 
Whitfield,  John,  l.*>6. 
Whitgift,  Archbishop,  Letter  from,  93. 
Whitgreave,  Mr.,  94. 
Whittlesey,  Archbishop,  32. 
Wild,  Rev.  Marshall,  367. 

„      Priae,  367. 


Wilson,  Thomas,  Usher,  98. 
Winchelsea,  William,  Monk,  56  (note  4), 

61. 
Winchelsey,  Archbishop  Robert  of,  22, 

85,  333. 
Winchester  College,  9  (note  3),  17,  36, 

168. 
Windsor,  St.  George's  Chapel,  81. 
WiDKfield  House,  264. 
Wingham,  178. 
Wolf.  Reginald,  64. 
Wood.  Authony,  66,  60,  65,  81,  89,  110. 
Woodimll,  Henry,  31. 
Worcester.  17. 
Wotton,  Dr.  Nicholae,  46,  62,  69, 71, 74, 

78,  98. 
Wright,  Mr.  Joseph,  quoted,  196. 
Wyatt,  Rebellion  of  Sir  Thomas,  64,  65, 

73. 
Wycliflfe,  John,  31. 
Wycombe  Grammar  School,  138. 
Wye  Grammar  School,  119,  123. 
Wyse,  William,  344. 


York,  The  See  of,  1,  6,  7. 

St.  Mary'8  Abbey,  10  (note  1). 

St.  Peter'8,  1,  2,  7,  8,  10  (note  1),  13. 
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